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Proceedings of the 
Thirty- Fourth Annual Convention 
of the | 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Missouri 


February 18-22, 1950 


Part Two 


CONVENTION THEME: 


BETTER SCHOOLS THROUGH BETTER LEADERSHIP 





UE to the large number of participants on the program of: 

the Convention, the Proceedings appear in two parts. This 

issue of THE BULLETIN is Part II. It: includes the balance of the 

paper presented in Discussion Groups, the Proceedings of all 

the General Sessions, the Business Meeting, and the Annual . 
Financial Report of the Association. 











HE National Association of Secondary-School Principals is the depart- 

ment of secondary-school administration of the National Education Associ- 
ation of the United States. It is the professional organization for all who are in- 
terested and engaged in the administration of secondary education. The Associ- 
ation publishes THz BuLtetin and Srupent Lire eight times, monthly, during 
the school year from October to May. It conducts research studies in secondary 
education and has many services for members. Membership is five dollars per 
year, payable to the Executive Secretary, Paul E. Elicker, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The following is a report of the balance of the Thirty-Fourth Annual 
Convention held at the Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Missouri, from 
February 18-22, 1950. 


The Notional Assottotion of SeotmdoryBchee! Principals does not nbcesiiertiy es 
dorse any individual group or organization or opinion, ideas, allaanaccrecedicsnateate 
in cay of foo. Remane smqerapinneed i eee Pepeneiiape, ; 
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Discussion Groups - Continued 


(See March, 1950 issue of the BULLETIN) 


Group X—Room 400 
CuairMan: Leslie E. Tripp, Principal, Mechanic Arts High School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
William E. McGorray, Principal, Andrew Jackson High School, Los An- 
geles, California. 
S. A. Brasfield, Supervisor of Secondary Schools, ‘State Department of 
Education Jackson, Mississippi. 
B. L. Dodds, Director, Division of Education and Applied Psychology, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


What Curriculum for the Slow Learner? 
MARY A. SHEEHAN 


OW long is it since we began to talk about curriculum for the slow 

learner? How much has been achieved in the way of meeting his needs? 

How many children, nonverbal learners, have presented themselves to the 

high schools since the early 1920’s when we became acutely aware of the prob- 

lem of providing suitable secondary-school education for ALL America’s 

children? Thirty years have gone by, and we are still trying to blaze the trail, 
with still only a few signs to mark the way. 

Like Topsy, the situation just grew until, in the period following World 
War I, enrollments in the high schools of this country doubled and re-doubled, 
the numbers increasing faster than schools could be built. In bewilderment, 
educators began to realize that in the throng knocking at the doors was a great 
group of youth with neither the capacity nor desire to meet the scholastic 
standard of the then single-track curriculum. High-school education for all 
American youth pointed up the imperative necessity of providing curricula 
for all types, including the slow learners. 

At the outset, I would identify those to be considered here as pupils with 
scholastic aptitude ranging in general from 75 I.Q. to 90 I.Q. 

PLANS TRIED 

Because my personal experience in a laboratory junior high school encom- 
passes most of the attempts made to meet the curriculum needs of slow learn- 
ers, I shall briefly and chronologically mention the plans tried. First, there was 
the “time-spent” idea; they could learn what the average-ability pupils mas- 


Mary A. Sheehan is Principal of the Monroe High School, Rochester, New York. 
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cered if more time were given. So, for four years we set up within the school 
a “study-coach” department where the so-called best teachers taught English, 
mathematics, and social studies eight hours a week respectively instead of the 
five hours used by the other pupils in the school. From where did the extra 
three hours per subject come? Heaven forbid—but they swallowed up art, 
music, shop, and all the allegedly unimportant studies! After four years of 
trial, we knew that these boys and girls could not master the subject matter 
even if they were to study it for fifty years! 

Next came the “shop” idea; if the slow learners were dull at their books, 
they could work with their hands, so they were arbitrarily assigned to voca- 
tional work—trades and home economics. This plan failed, too, and we turned 
successively to a “general” course for the slow learners in which there were 
no electives, but, instead, all those things which were thought to be good for 
them to know; then came Course I and Course II, the latter being a watered- 
down replica of the former. And now the signs point to “chance” grouping, 
with the slow learner identified as such and, thereby, not expected to meet 
the same standard of achievement as the rest. He may even be rated largely 
on effort, not accomplishment! I do not believe that any cf these attempts are 
the answer to the human problem. 

WHO IS THE SLOW LEARNER? 

However, before we can talk about curriculum, we should seek to know 
what makes a slow learner. Who is he? Where does he come from? Where 
does he go when he is through with the high school? In the late 1930’s, I be- 
came very concerned about these questions. In the junior high school in which 
I was then teaching, about thirty per cent of the pupils entering the eighth 
grade were identified as slow learners. The school had been working consci- 
entiously and sympathetically on curriculum for them and believed that a 
fairly good program had resulted. You can imagine our dismay when we 
found that of the 164 slow learners registered in the eighth grade in 1932, 
only twelve were in the graduating class of 1937! Where were the 152 pupils 
who had dropped out along the way? We undertook to find out through a 
study of the economic, social, and educational backgrounds of the entire group 
as told in public and semipublic records. Time precludes a detailed report 
here, but a few facts selected from the mass of data gathered may be illumi- 
nating. 

Family Background 

Size of Families. The range was from one to sixteen children, with 7.47 the average 
‘amily size. The census of 1930 shows the average size of families in the United States 
to be 4.01 and the city in which these children lived to be 3.89. 

Financial Independence. The study was made during depression years when 35 
per cent of all the families represented in the school were receiving financial relief 
through welfare aid. In the slow-learner group, 64 per cent of the families were on 


welfare. For example, two families had been receiving aid since 1914, that is, twenty- 
‘wo years; and two families since 1915! If one family (and the average size, remem- 
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ber, was 7.47) were to be on public relief for the combined number of years all these 
families were a public financial liability, the total would be 966 years! What is the 
curriculum significance to a child growing up with an outside agency always provid- 
ing the food, shelter, and clothing for the family? 

Other public aid. Forty-six per cent of the families had received free health 
service. Forty-three per cent were in the files of the S.P.C.C. Of the total 164 families 
studied, 151 were known to from one to fourteen public agencies! 


School Background 

Health. Only 18 per cent had vision defects compared with the national average 
of 22 per cent and only two pupils had hearing defects with the city average of 11 per 
cent based on audiometer tests of 6,000 pupils. Underweight was noted for a majority 
of pupils covered by the study. 

Scholastic Achievement. Complete elementary-school records were available for 
112 of these pupils. One hundred two of them had repeated from one to five terms of 
school work. On the basis of standardized reading tests, 68.8 per cent of these pupils 
read below the norm for their grade. A below-grade average in arithmetic was marked 
for 78.5 per cent of them. 

In this same city at this time, more than 50 per cent of the pupils who entered 
high school were graduated. Of the 164 slow learners in this study, 50 per cent had 
left high school by the end of the ninth grade and 75 per cent by the end of the tenth 
grade. : 

To summarize, these slow learners, in general, came from a background 
that lacked security; they were expensive. to community and school; they were 
themselves socially and educationally maladjusted, with failure a common 
experience. 

I do not want to jeave with you an impression that all slow learners stem 
from large or underprivileged families. Your and my experience would vehem- 
ently contradict this. I might mention that in my own family there were nine 
children and we did net have much of this world’s goods. However, I am sure 
that for slow learners the educational story of failure and insecurity is a com- 
mon one. My question now is specific. What would you do in curriculum for 
the slow learners I have just described with their kind of social, economic 
and educational background? 

MAKING KNOWLEDGE FUNCTIONAL 

Last fall I met with a high-school faculty struggling with the problem of 
curriculum for the slow learner, even as you and I are today. Their solution 
was to carry him in the regular subject classes and to require him to achieve 
only as much as he was capable of doing. He would be marked accordingly, 
with the expectation that most of the slow learners would earn “D” or below 
average ratings and a few, “C” or average marks. Do you think this is the 
answer to youth of limited capacity? 

Perhaps a definition or two at this point would light up a few dark cor- 
ners. What do we mean by democracy anyway? What is your definition? 
Mine is simple: Democracy is a fundamental belief in the worth of the indi- 
vidual and in the ability of men to govern themselves, always actuated by good 
will. Education, then, would aim to help men to live and think and act in- 
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creasingly more intelligently in private and in public matters, again actuated 
by good will. You know the task of the secondary school in all this, for it was 
well expressed by our National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
fifteen years ago when it resolved the issue for whom secondary education 
should be provided. It decreed that the high school is for all normal persons. 
A normal person was defined as one who would take his place in the commu- 
nity, earn a living, establish a family, vote, share in community affairs—in 
other words, carry on the activities natural to any citizen. Perhaps Isaac Kandel 
expressed the curriculum difficulty for us in that thought-provoking tiny, vol- 
ume, The Dilemma of Democracy, when he stated that the trouble has largely 
come about because we have confused equality of opportunity with spy 
of achievement by trying to make them identical. 


What does the normal person do in the community? He is a worker, a 
homemaker, a parent, a consumer, and a citizen. Can the curriculum for the 
slow learner be based upon these needs? In the primer of life adjustment edu- 
cation by J. Dan Hull sent to us a few months ago, one finds such a program 
suggested. We might review, too, another splendid contribution of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, Planning for American 
Youth, an Educational Program for Youth of Secondary-School Age, pub- 
lished in 1945. Do you recall the list of “certain educational needs, all youth 
have in common?” 


Instead, I would briefly sketch, only as an illustration that knowledge 
must be functional, what one. teacher did about it. He set up his year’s work 
with his class on a case-study approach. John and Martha were assumed to 
have been among the preceding June graduates. To create a realistic situation, 
John was supposedly hired as an apprentice in an industrial plant, Martha a 
clerk in a retail store. A student committee from the class visited the two 
employment offices and found out what would be the present (and future) 
income of John and Martha. The class then discussed how the two would bud- 
get their salaries. How much should each pay at home, spend on a date, spend 
for recreation, for clothes, for insurance—if any, save? John wanted to buy a 
car. Should he? What is the difference between buying it for cash or on credit? 
And so it went, with committees investigating and reporting back to the class 
for discussion—with 2. banker, an insurance man, ‘a realtor, and others as 
guests in the classroom discussing the problems with the pupils. A few years 
were made to go by. John and Martha met, became engaged, bought the ring 
(how much should it cost? time or cash payment?), decided on renting or 
buying a home (with committees investigating costs, mortgages, etc.), settled 
on whether Martha should continue to work. Is this type of subject matter 
important for the slow learner? I wish there were time to report on the pro- 
grams being developed in other subject areas in. various parts of the country. 

For twenty years or more I have heard the proposal that school systems 
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acquire a farm as part of their laboratory equipment where high-school pupils 
could have work and social experiences and at the same time develop physical 
fitness. The idea is worth serious study. Originally suggested particularly as 
part of the educational program of the intellectually gifted children, it seems 
to me to hold significant possibilities for the curriculum of the slow learners. 

But time limitation prohibits consideration of anything further. We should 
not pass by completely, however, four major and compelling aspects of the 
whole problem: first, the grade placement of materials if slow learners are 
likely to be found in large numbers among the drop outs; second, the kinds 
of teaching materials to be used in light of the inability of these pupils to think 
abstractly; third, the right teaching techniques; and fourth, the teacher’s atti- 
tude—is it welcoming or tolerating, praiseful or blameful, ground covering or 
purposeful ? 

If those whom we know as slow learners were to come here to us today 
from our schools to speak for themselves, what would they say to us, their 
teachers? Would it be something like this? “We are not born equal in ability, 
but we ask for equal opportunity to invest our one or two talents or our half 
a talent so that we may become investors in life.” What they ask is an essen- 
tial part of the battle for a decent concept of human life. It is well within the 
scope of wise educational leadership. 


What Curriculum for the Slow Learner? 
ARTHUR S. HILL 

ERHAPS the first question to be raised might well be, “Who is the slow 

learner?” Since I come to you from the field of special education, it is 
obvious that my definition would be quite delimiting in its scope and 
coverage. Actually, my chief interest in the secondary-schoo! child does not 
encompass the entire range of the below-average pupil, nor even the lower 
twenty per cent. I am concerned about the pupil who is in the lower 
two to five per cent of the distribution, who occupies that long, low, and 
barren valley at the left end of the curve of normal distribution. 

These are the pupils, who at various times, have been referred to as be- 
ing of borderline intelligence, mentally retarded, and intellectually backward. 
In terms of Binet and Wechsler test results they range upward to I.Q.’s of 
75 to 80 and downward to goodness knows where! I stressed Binet and 
Wechsler test results, since I have a great objection to I.Q.’s based upon paper- 
and-pencil scales. There are many pupils of average or above-average capa- 
bilities who score low I. Q.’s on such tests because of reading disabilities. I 
am not including such pupils in my category of slow-learning youth. 


Arthur S. Hill is Director of the Department of Pupil Adjustment in the Public 
Schools of Des Moines, Iowa. 
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The pupils about whom I am concerned have rarely been considered as 
secondary-school material. Many of them have been encouraged by their 
teachers to drop out at the legal school-leaving age. In city systems provid- 
ing special education services these facilities have often been restricted to the 
ciementary schools. They are too frequently terminal facilities. However, a 
number of factors seem to be changing this picture. The first of these is 
a tightening of employment opportunities for youth. Many employers refuse 
to consider the placement of boys and girls under eighteen years of age—in 
some occupations their employment would be illegal. The second factor 
grows out of the success of special education services. Where these pupils have 
been able to participate in learning experiences geared to their capabilities and 
needs, they have become increasingly reluctant to discontinue their schooling 
at the legal school-leaving age. 

As these tendencies develop, it is obvious that the responsibilities of the 
schools for these pupils are increasing. We are faced with the obligation of 
providing for their welfare and education over an expanding period of years. 
As long as employment for these youth is difficult to find, failure to provide 
suitable school facilities will set the stage for the nurturing of community 
social problems. And yet the school must be more than a day-care center for 
average and backward youth. 

If we are going to keep these youth in school, we have the choice of only 
a few alternatives: 

1. Merely turn the pupils into the aia secondary-school program 

2. Extend the elementary special education program over a longer period 

3. Extend the special education program into the junior and senior high 

schools 

The first alternative may be almost as impractical as totally ignoring the 
problem. Even in a secondary school in which some modifications of the 
curriculum are provided for the “lowest twenty per cent,” only a few of these 
extremely slow-learning pupils will make a satisfactory adjustment. The sec- 
ond alternative—of leaving the older backward pupils in elementary settings— 
denies the youth opportunities for normal social living. The most practical 
plan would seem to involve the extension of the special education program 
into the secondary schools. 

This plan has proved practical in a number of school systems. In Des 
Moines we maintain a graded special class program from the seventh through 
the tenth grades, giving the older retarded pupil the advantages of secondary- 
school social experiences and associations—and a curriculum planned to meet 
his particular needs and competences. The program has been successful be- 
cause it provides good education, but, particularly, because it is accepted by 
the secondary schools and their faculties as an important unit of the total pro- 
gram of the junior and senior high schools. Perhaps the first general con- 
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clusion that we might state in this discussion would be that, regardless of the 
excellence of its construction, no curriculum for the slow learner at any school 
level will be successful unless both the program and the pupils are accepted 
as functioning units of the total school. The curriculum and the pupils are 
worthy of the dignity of acceptance. 
FACTORS TO RECOGNIZE ; 
In developing a curriculum for the slow learner, we should recognize 


some rather trite, but, nevertheless, valid observations: 
1. The slow-learning child is more like to than different from his nor- 


mally, bright peers. 
2. The backward pupil is usually a frustrated individual and needs to 


experience success. 

3. His vocational horizon is limited to occupations, many of which do 

not lend themselves to direct training. 

4. His capabilities far outweigh his deficiencies. 

The first observations, pertaining to the similarities of slow learning 
and bright youth, has a corollary: the fundamental needs of slow-learning and 
retarded pupils are not greatly different from those of normally bright pupils. 
The differences will be in degree rather than in general classification. In 
order to live efficiently at his level of understanding, he will need as much 
control as he can obtain over the simple processes of number work, and a 
functional use of language. Language usage will include reading commen- 
surate with his level of understanding, spoken language, and certain types of 
writing. In addition, he will need to develop social understandings and com- 
petences that wil! allow him to become a good citizen and a well-adjusted 


member of his community. 

These objectives might well be stated for any pupil—the differences as 
they apply to the slow learner are chiefly differences of application. This is 
especially true in the areas of language and numbers. The normally bright 
pupil usually comes to the junior high school with a fair mastery of the funda- 
mental processes of reading and number work. On the other hand, the slow 
learner comes to the junior high school in the process of learning reading 
and number skills. For him, the junior high-school English class must continue 
to be a reading instruction activity and mathematics must lose its high-brow 
status and revert back to adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing. In 
the tool subjects, it will be necessary to discard all preconceived notions of 


suitable subject mattec for each grade level and to accept the pupil where he . 


is and as he is and to plan learning experiences accordingly. 

A word of warning might be apropos at this point. The implication of 
the preceding statements should not lead to a conclusion that there need be 
no rigid standards in the instruction of the slow learner. The retarded pupil 
will need every bit of functional English, reading, and number work that he 
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has the capacity to comprehend and use. In teaching the slow learner, we can- 
not take the attitude of “Heigh Ho the Merry O” and “ to Hell with Funda- 
mentals.” 

The slow-learning pupil will also differ little from the more normal one in 
his needs for understanding his community, its social customs, and the opera- 
tion of the world about him. The chief difference may be that the world of 
the less mentally alert pupil usually encompasses ‘a smaller area. This is true 
in terms of both space and social understandings. He may find it difficult 
to visualize the location of remote places and to comprehend the intricacies 
of the social structure. Nevertheless, he can see his own community, and con- 
siderable understanding of his own country may be achieved. He can appre- 
ciate justice and fair play, and he needs to know the simple mechanics of 
daily living. The social studies program is just as important to the retarded 
pupil as it is to the pupil of normal ability. It is necessary, however, to recog- 
nize that it must be developed around units of practical value; its objectives 
must not be expressed in terms of the understanding of intricate social proces- 
ses, but in terms of practical social behavior. Knowing how to apply for a 
job or whom to ask for help in relation to a family problem will be within the 
scope of the retardate’s learning ability. The issue of States Rights as a casual 
factor in the Civil War may be of little consequence and entirely beyond his 
comprehension. 

The second general observation had to do with the morale building as- 
pects of the curriculum for slow learners. For many such pupils the problems 
of learning have already become frustrating experiences—especially if there 
have been no opportunities for curricula modifications through special class 
placement. The secondary-school program for these youth should, therefore, 
include at least one area in which they can obtain distinction and success. 
In our Des Moines program, we have featured at the junior high-school 
level a Crafts program that goes beyond anything that is offered in the 
regular junior high-school curriculum. This program is restricted to special 
class pupils, it is maintained in the most attractive room in the building, and 
the work of the pupils is‘displayed prominently. The activities include weav; 
ing, leather work, clay, stencil designing, stitchery, textiles, jewelry making— 
and anything else that will result in attractive and worth-while products. 
These activities are valuable from a utilitarian consideration for, through their 
experiences, pupils learn to appreciate the artistic and the colorful, but, more 
important, they offer the slow learner a status-building program. Pupils may 
achieve successes which are observable to the general student body—and as 
—_ they are accepted for their competences and not merely tolerated out 
of pity. 
The third observation had to do with vocational training. It has usually 
Seen considered apropos to think of dull pupils in terms of manipulative 
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competences. In cities where technical high schools are maintained, it is 
often difficult to convince the citizens of the community—and frequently the 
teachers of the other schools—that the technical school is not a refuge for the 







‘nonacademic pupil. 
Dull and backward pupils have no corner on manipulative skills; they 


are considerably inferior to the bright pupil in group comparisons of physi- 
cal co-ordinations. There have been some classic examples of dull pupils 
who have risen to great heights in the manipulative arts, but, generally 
speaking, the very dull pupil needs much intensive training in the use of his 
hands and arms. As a baby, he usually learns to walk at a later age; as a pri- 
mary pupil, he learns to write more slowly; and, as a junior high-school 
pupil, he takes more than his share of time in learning to saw a board at 
right angles to the edge. 

Surveys of dull and backward pupils who have been out of school for 
some years usually show that the girls are occupied as housewives, domestics, 
or waitresses and that the boys become laborers, menial workers, truck drivers, 
and the like. If they work in factories, it is usually as machine hands in 
semiskilled occupations. Despite commonly held opinions to the contrary, the 
adults who have been members of these dull groups in school do become suc- 
cessful workers and good citizens—their employment records and homemak- 
ing efforts are probably no better and no worse than those of other groups. 

















LIMITATIONS 

What are the implications of these observations for the secondary-school 
curriculum for these people? = 

First, since they are employable, it is obvious that they must be prepared 
for the acceptance of employment. Throughout their entire school careers, 
much emphasis should be placed upon the development of habits of good work, 
neatness, and thoroughness. Much of this will grow out of their experiences 
in their general school program. The provision of stimulating activities with- 
in the pupils’ limitations of understanding, taught by teachers who are aware 
of the importance of desirable work habits, should be the first step in this 
preparation for vocational competence. . 

Second, since their vocational experiences will usually be in the manipu- 
lative areas, much general training in skills requiring physical co-ordination 
and dexterity is desirable. This is particularly important since the retarded 
pupil is usually less adept in his muscular co-ordinations. The importance 
of craft work, general shop experiences for boys, and homemaking activities 
for girls must be recognized. 

Third, there are a few areas of vocational preparation which lend them- 
selves to direct and specific instruction. One of these has to do with the ex- 
ploration of suitable employment opportunities. And along with this there 
should be instruction in contacting employers, completing job application 
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‘orms, and the like. Beyond these prevocational experiences, scme small 
amount of specific‘ vocational training may be desirable. 

Of the types of employment usually maintained by adult members of 
this group, few lend themselves to school training. Laborers anu nachinists 
can be trained on the job much more efficiently and quickly than they can be 
trained in school. However, the school can train girls in homemaking, do- 
mestic service, and restaurant work; and boys can be trained in the operation 
and maintainence of motor vehicles. Other specific types of training may be 
used as general orientation experiences with prevocational objectives. But 
except in certain areas or in isolated instances, we should probably avoid the 
delusion that vocational and trade.training is the core of the curriculum for 
siow-learning pupils. 

The fourth general observation stated that slow-learning pupils possess 
more capabilities than we ordinarily give them credit for having. If this 
observation can be proven, it has important implications for the high-school : 
curriculum for slow-learning pupils. A recent publication of the United States 
Office of Education implies that intelligence seems to be a unitary characteris- 
tic up to the age of pubescence, but that it then appears to develop differen- 
tially in specialized areas. Researches now being conducted in our own 
school system by Howard Blanchard, Director of the Guidance Clinic, lend 
support to this hypothesis of specialized abilities: 

Mr. Blanchard has given group-guidance tests of various descriptions to 
pupils in our high-school special classes. These tests include the California 
Personality Scale, the Lee-Thorpe Interest Test, the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board, the Minnesota Clerical Aptitude Test, the Bennett Mechanical Compre- 
hension Test, the Meier Art Judgment Test, the Purdue Peg Board Test and 
the Seashore Music Test. In addition, he also administered the Thurstone Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities Test. 

The-scores obtained by these special class pupils all of whom consistently 
registered 1.Q.’s below 75 on repeated Binet and Wechsler tests were compared 
to those recorded by regular high-school students. It has been most interest- 
ing to observe the results thus far compiled on more than 100 so-called men- 
tally retarded pupils. Briefly, the retarded pupils vary as widely as do the 
intellectually normal pupils in measurement of personal adjustment, many of 
them being consistently high in all areas of. self and sociai adjustment as 
measured on the California Scale. 

However, and almost amazing in their implications, many of the scores 
of mentally retarded pupils on various tests of specialized abilities were with- 
in the normal range for regular high-schoo! pupils. In some instances these 
scores hit the very top percentile ratings of high-school seniors. As a matter 
of fact there were very few of these special class pupils who did not, in one 
or more respects, come within the normal high-school range. 
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PUPIL PROFITS 
I would like to present very briefly some profiles of a few of these pupils. 
I. Joyce, a 16-year-old girl. Wechsler 1.0. 68. 


California Personality 


Purdue Peg Board 


Minnesota Paper Form 
Board 


Seashore Music 


Minucsets Clerical 
Aptitude test 


Thurstone Primary Mental 
Abilities 


Percentiles of 55 and 60 in self and social 
adjustment, with a total personality adjust- 
ment of 60, 10 percentile points above 
average for high-school pupils. Her school 
adjustment—at the 90th percentile and per- 
sonal freedom also at the 90th percentile 


97th percentile for right hand; 92nd _per- 
centile for left hand 


43rd_ percentile 


Pitch, 35th percentile; Tone, 75th percen- 
tile; Tonal Memory, 45th percentile 


Numbers 40th percentile 


Numbers 39th percentile; space 19th per- 
centile 


II. Norman, a 16-year-old boy. Wechsler 1.0. 73. 


California Personality 


Seashore Music 


Purdue Peg Board 
Minnesota Clerical 


Test percentiles of 80 and 90 in self and so- 
cial adjustment with a total adjustment per- 
centile of 85. In family relations, Norman 
scored at the 95th percentile level, while in 
school relationships and freedom from anti- 
social tendencies, he measured at the 90th 
percentile mark. 


Loudness, 95th percentile; Rhythm, 95, 
Tone, 95; Timbre, 45; Tonal Memory, 85. 


Both hands, 68 percentile 
Numbers, 80 percentile; Names, 79 


III. Dowatp, age 16. Wechsler 1.0. 63. 


California Personality 


Test percentiles of 40 and 90 in self and 
social adjustment, with a total adjustment 
percentile of 65. In family relations, he 
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scored at the 95th percentile; in social stand- 
ards, feeling of belonging, and freedom 
from antisocial tendencies at the 90th per- 
centile. School relations were at the 75th 
percentile. f 


Purdue Peg Board Right hand, 80 percentile; Left hand, 77; 
Assembly, 65° 


Minnesota Clerical Numbers, 43 percentile; Names 36 


Meier Art Judgment i. 
Primary Mental Abilities Space, 16 percentile; Word Fluency, 32 


IV. Rosz, age 16. Wechsler 1.Q. 66. 

California Personality Self adjustment, 45 percentile; social adjust- 
ment 20, but in family relations and school 
relations, 45. 


Minnesota Paper Form 78 percentile 
Board 


Minnesota Clerical Numbers, 94 percentile; Names, 60 
Purdue Peg Board Assembly, 89 percentile 


Thurstone Primary Mental Word Fluency, 49 percentile; Numbers, 36; 
Abilities Space, 22, (Verbal 1, Reasoning 2) 


I believe that the data are eloquent of the fact that intellectually retarded 
pupils are very frequently more capable in many respects than we have usual- 
ly considered them, The data also raise serious implications regarding this type 
of curriculum that we should provide for these youth at the high-school level. 
It is obvious that in certain specialized areas the retarded group can profit 
from the special subject offerings of the senior high school. For instance, 
should Joyce, despite her I.Q of 68 and whose social adjustment is consider- 
ably better than average for high-school pupils, be considered ineligible for 
certain high-school subjects when she possesses manual dexterity equivalent 
to that of the upper five percent of normal high-school pupils, music ability 
equivalent to the average high-school pupil, and capability in quantitative 
thinking closely approaching the average for her more normal peers? 


What about Norman, I.Q. 73, whose social adjustment is equally as good 
s that of Joyce and who compares to the upper fifth to fifteenth percentile of 
high-school pupils in his musical abilities and whose manual dexterity in su- 
perior to the average high-school pupil? 
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We might continue to raise questions such as these in regard to the pupils 
that Mr. Blanchard has examined. However, I believe that the conclusions 
are obvious. Certainly there should be opportunities for these nonacademic 
and retarded pupils to obtain experiences in specialized subjects for which 
they are adapted. If we accept this conclusion we must think of how the, 
are going to be dealt with in these nonacademic high-school classes. We can- 
not expect them to do a good textbook job in their classrooms, even in the 
so-called nonacademic subject areas. 

I could tell a rather tragic story of one retarded boy who had been placed 
in an auto mechanics shop at the high-school level. Despite his ability to do 
a good job in his shop work, he dropped out of the course because his 
teacher asked that he read from his textbook before the class. 

Perhaps our final conclusion would indicate that at the high-school level 
the slow and nonacademic pupil should be given the advantages of a special 
curriculum in certain academic areas, but that he should be given opportuni- 
ties to participate in special subject experiences, as far as his abilities will per- 
mit him. 


CONCLUSION 
There is just one other point I would like to emphasize in concluding 
this part of the discussion. We have talked about criteria for setting up a 


curriculum for the slow-learning pupil at the junior and senior high-school 
level. Our experiences in Des Moines have indicated that as carefully as we 
we may plan for this type of child at the junior and senior high-school level, 
the program will have only a moderate amount of success unless it is one that 
has continued through from the elementary level. In no other area of educa- 
tion is articulation between the various school levels so important as in this 
area which deals with the problems of slow learning and retarded children. 
Furthermore, there should be continuity in the curriculum from one school 
level to another. Again, those pioneers in special education who have tradi- 
tionally operated at the elementary-school !evel can be invaluable assistance 
to the secondary-school administrator who is dealing with the problems of the 
slow-learning pupil. I am not saying that the special education program is 
the only way in which they can be served, I am suggesting that a well-planned 
special education program, which cuts through all school levels and which 
has been planned by educators who are well acquainted with the problems of 
the retarded and backward pupil, can be most effective and successful. 
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Group XI—East Promenade 
CuairMAN: C. E. Taylor, Principal, Leavenworth Senior High School, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 
|NTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Harold A. Odell, Principai, Princeton High School, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 
Geddes Self, Principal, Bibb County High School, Centreville, Alabama. 


How Can We Administer an Activities Program 


for All Pupils? 
ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS 


N the family of the high-school curriculum, extraclass activities has grown 
up the hard way. Since the early 1900’s, its progress has been beset with 
hazards growing out of a seeming lack of educational respectability. Mathe- 
matics, science, and composition often fit more nicely than extraclass activities 
into a program of studies. As a result, out-of-class activities have frequently 
been the stepchild of the curricula family, and to some extent, still may be. 
It has taken a rather long time for extraclass activities to be accepted, as 
they are now accepted in the great majority of high schools. Years ago, the 
pioneering work of teachers and principals who found extraclass activities 
helpful in developing and maintaining pupils’ interests and abilities, in fur- 
thering good pupil-teacher relationships, and in encouraging boys and girls 
to like school made possible the present programs. The enthusiasm and over- 
time energy of these pioneers were rewarded by the response of the boys and 
girls to the opportunities for participation. To the educational formalist, 
such staff activities were often of dubious and peripheral value. Nevertheless, 
high-school students in the first quarter of this century may recall their expe- 
riences in extraclass activities more vividly than their classroom experiences. 
They seemed to be fun. Yet they offered the means and manner for 
learning things not ordinarily learned in the regular class. Often the formal 
classwork offered activity supposed to be virtuous because it was unpleasant 
to do'—mental discipline—, whereas in out-of-class activities pupils usually 
did and learned to do things they wanted to do in a way that appealed to them. 
Some of these statements may be over-simple. But I believe you will 
grant the truth of the thesis: The growth of extraclass activities in the high 
schools has been a “rags-to-riches” story, although by no means have we yet 
approached the riches. But great progress has been made. Today few high 
schools lack an extraclass activities program of some kind—I do not know of 


1 Paraphrased from W. Somerset Maugham, 4 Writer’s Notebook p. 19. 

Ellsworth Tompkins is Specialist for Large High School, Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, Office of Education, Federal Security Agencv. Washington. 
DC. 
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any school lacking one. Some schools have developed outstanding practices, 
which imply much progress in the immediate future. 

The issue many high schools face is not—Shall we have a good program 
of extraclass activities—but, How can we perfect those activities to the benefit 
of all pupils and how can we organize and administer a program to that end? 

Perhaps a definition is now in order. By extraclass activities I mean 
organized informal pupil activities outside of regularly scheduled classes, 
under the sponsorship of the school. Learning method in class and out of 
class may be similar, and at times almost identical. The difference between 
class and extraclass activity is mainly one of assignment and choice. It is 
really the difference implied in the word “extra.” 

But to get to the questions and their implications. How can the high 
school perfect its organization and administration of extraclass activities to 
the benefit of ALL pupils? 

It should be clear that program and administration of extraclass activities 
constitute one process. They go hand-in-hand. It is inconceivable that the 
school first establishes the program of extraclass activities, and then proceeds 
to administer it. Such logic is contrary to practice. It reminds me of the story 
of the golfer who went to a strange course and asked his caddie, “Are you a 
good caddie?” “Yas-suh!” replied the boy. “Can you find golf balls?” “Yas- 
suh, yas-suh.” “Well, go out and find me one so I can start playing.” The 
development, organization, and administration of extraclass activities are con- 
tained in one package and require co-ordinate treatment. 

Experiences of high-school principals and faculties who have developed 
and organized and are now administering a good program of extraclass activi- 
ties reveal that certain patterns of action are commonly followed. According 
to the characteristics of the student body and faculty and community, these 
patterns may differ. But, on the whole, they are more similar than different. 

The information given below is based on practices in 42 high schools of 
500 or more enrollment in 22 states. “Each one of these schools was recom- 
mended by either the state director of secondary schools or a professor of 
secondary education as having an excellent program of extraclass activities. 
Many of the high schools were -visited by the speaker within the past two 
years. Those not visited reported in detail their experiences and practices. 

PROCEDURES 

High schools which endeavor to develop a good program of extraclass 
activities are likely to experience patterns of action which fall naturally under 
four headings: staff study, community-school. relationships, techniques and 
organization, and appraisal. The thirteen specific practices listed below per- 
tain to one or another of these four headings: 

1. To meet the needs and interests of youth, high-school leadership and 

staff study how they can provide adequate extraclass activities for all 


pupils. 
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Through discussions at faculty meetings attention is directed to 
the schools’ responsibility. Many high schools have a standing 
faculty committee on extraclass activities. Some have special study 
committees comprised of faculty members, or of faculty members 
and students. Home-room discussions involve all pupils in a con- 
sideration of their part of the program. Frequently, the school 
assembly is used for publicizing reports of study and discussions 
to the student body. : 

2. Pupils, patrons, and community leaders are invited to share in the de- 
velopment of the extraclass activities program whenever their help can 
contribute to the effectiveness of the program. 

Pupils are surveyed for their preferences in activities. Parents 
and community leaders suggest the types of activities needed and 
supplement school sponsorship when their experiences can con- 
tribute. 

3, Extraclass activities are considered an integral part of the school’s edu- 
cational program. ; 

Worthy use of leisure time, self-realization, and self-develop- 
ment through extraclass activities are co-equal in importance with 
other objectives of the school. A statement regarding the educa- 
tional importance of these activities is included in the school’s 
working philosophy. Pupils’ report cards also contain such a 
statement. Faculty members accept the activities as part of their 
professional responsibility to youth. 

a. The extraclass program requires that pupils, staff, and com- 
munity be well informed as to its goals, organization, and activi- 
ties. 

School paper and local newspaper carry accounts of 
activities programs. Orientation sessions for in-coming 
pupils stress the importance of extraclass activities. Infor- 
mation abcut activities is disseminated through the home 
room. Counselors emphasize extraclass activities in confer- 
ences with individual pupils. A daily or weekly schedule 
of events is posted on the bulletin board or published in the 
daily office bulletin. At least one PTA program is devoted 
to extraclass activities. At least half of the assembly pro- 
grams are prepared by one or another of the activity groups. 

b. Extraclass activities are likely to flourish when the principal and 
staff provide adequate time for planning and operation, adequate - 
space and facilities, and adequate professional leadership. 

At the beginning of the year the principal or delegated 
assistant devotes considerable time to the extraclass activi- 
ties program; when the initial phase has passed, he devotes 
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some part of each school day to the program. Faculty 
members willingly accept their roles of sponsor of activi- 
ties. Those activities requiring a heavy amount of teacher- 
time are compensated for, either by released time or extra 
pay. An office, or part of an office, is provided as headqua:- 
ters for extraclass activities. In the high school of 500 or 
more enrollment, a separate office space is provided. When 
the principal gives time, space, and facilities to the extra- 
class activities, both faculty and pupils more readily accept 
its importance. 

c. The school has a full-time or part-time co-ordinator or director 
of extraclass activities. 

A successful program demands a responsible director. 
This staff member must be experienced, have recognized 
ability, and take pleasure in his work. An unenthusiastic 
or unsympathetic director is likely to impede the program. 
A school of 500 or more enrollment should have a director 
half of whose professional time can be devoted to his re- 
sponsibilities. A school of 1,000 or more pupils requires a 
full-time director of activities. 

d. To organize most effectively for extraclass activities, the school 
schedules an activity period within the school day. 

Seventy per cent of the schools reporting have an activ- 
ity period. They say it is the means to apply total staff 
resources to the program, to encourage wide participation 
among the student body, and to manage the matter of over- 
or under-participation on the part of particular pupils. No 
pattern for length of activity period and place in the daily 
time schedule appears evident. Generally, no activity period 
is shorter than thirty minutes; many schools refrain from 
scheduling the activity period as the last one of the day. 
Increasingly, schools which have no pupil bus-schedule to- 
meet are adopting the activity period. A few schools located 
in economically favored communities report that a high 
participation in activities may be achieved without adopting 
an activity period. 

e. The educational leadership of the school is responsible for find- 
ing some means for total staff attention .to the extraclass pro- 
gram. 

Schools which employ the activity period arrange for 

each faculty member to sponsor an activity or undertake 

some other professional assignment. Schools which do not 
have an activity period may have to contrive a similar result.. 
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aculty The responsibility for extraclass activities should extend to 

activi all of the faculty, not just the willing workhorses. Extra- 

acher- class responsibilities are usually specified in the teachers’ 

extra contracts. Even so, all-out professional efforts are needed 

iqua:- to enlist the total resources of the staff in the activities pro- 

00 we gram. 

When ae Phin 

extra. f. Regardless of type or organization of extraclass activities, the 

cept school develops a plan for wide pupil participation in the pro 

gram. 

ector The extraclass activities are available to all pupils re- 
gardless of economic status. Increasingly, schools are sub- 

ctor. sidizing their activity programs to enable ALL students to 

lized rticipate. A low extent of participation implies that the 
particip: \ peep P 


total resources of the school are not employed in the activity 
program, or that segments of the student body are restricted 
from participation. In either case, the result is an undemo- 
cratic program. ALL pupils need to develop a worthy use 
of leisure time and to experience self-realization for good 


lastic 
ram. 
ector 
5 re- 
es a 


purposes. 
g. The school does not restrict membership in the majority of 


extraclass activities because of scholastic, social, or economic 


standing. 

Exceptions are the National Honor Society and similar 
scholarship groups. Restriction of membership leads to less 
participation and sometimes the feeling of discrimination on 
part of the individual. The key tothe success of any extra- 
class activities program is wide pupil participation and a 
diversification of leadership opportunities. Some schools 
report no restriction in membership in activities, and a 
“point system” to diversify leadership opportunities. The 
trend is for student council membership to be open to any 
pupil in the school; to restrict such membership is thought 
to be in violation of an individual pupil’s democratic rights. 


h. The school encourages pupils to participate in budget proce- 
dures for the support of extraclass activities. 

Duly elected: student officers prepare and execute the 
extraclass activities budget. They manage and are respon- 
sible for the funds, for collections, deposits, and withdraw- 
als. All procedures are properly supervised, but the re- 
sponsibility of budgetary matters pertaining to the program 
is in the hands of the pupils. 
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4. The school must collect, tabulate, and report data regarding its extra- 
class program in order to know what has been done, how it has been 
done, and to determine in what direction the program needs growth 


~ 


or emphasis. 
Research data are essential if the schoo] is to appraise its pro- 


gram. The number of clubs, names of sponsors, lists of member- 
ship, types of program activities, copy of charter or constitution, 
attendance, etc., are furnished accurately and verified. Such data 
are preserved and provide the basis for an annual report on extra- 
class activities. The school is aware of the extent of pupil par- 
ticipation in the program and compares such statistics from year 
to year to measure progress. Participation in extraclass activities 
is indicated specifically and adequately on each pupil’s permanent 
record. 

a. The school makes provision for the extraclass activities to con- 

tribute to the diversification of the formal curriculum. 

Music, art, and, to some extent, photography have been 
organized on a class basis in high schools. Other extra- 
class activities tend to be organized on a class basis when 
there is sufficient demand. Some schools have a faculty 
curriculum council, or a pupil-faculty curriculum commit- 
tee, one of whose responsibilities is the study of extraclass 
activities and their relation to the total educational program. 

These thirteen representative practices are admittedly not comprehensive; 
and they do not include all practices reported. They are examples of some 
common patterns of action undertaken by some forty-two schools in rather 
widely scattered localities. No doubt, other high schools would serve the 
purpose of this discussion equally well. 

It has always seemed plausible that a good extraclass activities program 
is mainly the result of dynamiic, forward-looking educational leadership. 
Where you find a high quality of educational leadership, you are likely to find 
good programs and good schools. The extraclass activities of a school, con- 
sequently, may be an indication of what kind of leadership and what kind of 
educational program the school has. If any principal cares to turn the state- 
ments included in the above thirteen practices into questions, and apply those 
questions to a particular school, he could see where his school stands in rela-. 


tion to the practices. 
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How Can We Administer an Activities Program 
for All Pupils? 


PAUL R. MILLER 


CTIVITY programs do not spring fu!l-armoured and undefiled from 

the brow of any secondary-school administrator, nor do they come 
packaged and ready to use like frosted foods! Their development follows an 
evolutionary pattern so that an individual school is usually a typical school. 
The development of the pupil activity program in the Kane High School is 
more or less representative of the development of activity programs in any 
school. Established in 1890, the first of the extracurricular activities was a 
Literary and Social Club. It met on Friday afternoons or, on special occasions, 
in the evening. The avowed purposes were to “foster and encourage elocu- 
tionary exercises, declamation, and argumentation.” If it met on Friday after- 
noon, it merely continued the Friday afternoon exercises of the grade schools. | 
Convening in the evening, the social aspects of the Literary and Social Club 
took on new and exciting proportions. 

THE EARLY PROGRAM 

In this same period the boys began to cast about for something more dy- 
namic than the passive periphrastic and ablative absolute. They came up with 
football. The game was played by the boys, coached by the boys, managed 
by the boys, and officiated by any person who was dependable enough to 
favor the home team. Equipment. consisted of a football. Some teachers 
proved themselves worthy and were allowed to make suggestions for the 
good of the team or even play tackle—when manpower was at a low ebb. 
In ten years or so athletics of a’sort were adopted by the school, coaches were 
furnished, and general regulations were set up. In another ten years, the state 
athletic associations took over and set up rules for eligibility and the conduct 
of games. 

The dévelopment of music depended on the teaching staff at any moment 
and the persistence of local musicians who gave private lessons. Everyone sang 
in chapel and occasionally solos were rendered by the talented few. Glee clubs 
were organized by those teachers who had special interest or talent. Mandolin 
clubs came and went into this decade. cs 

A school newspaper and an annual made their appearance sometime 
before 1910. The anrual persisted regularly since that time, but the news- 
psper had its ups and downs: sometimes. appearing as few as four times a 
year, often merged with the local paper as a weekly column. Irregular it 
W.s in appearance and content, but persistent none the less. 

In the period following 1910, athletics expanded. When neighboring 
schools were able to utilize grange halls, barns, and an occasional gymnasium 


Paul R. Miller is Principal of the Kane High School, Kane, Pennsylvania. 
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for basketball, regular schedules were set up by the school. Coaches were fur- 
nished, and some degree of supervision for the athletic program was main- 
tained. Baseball was popular and track came into some of the schools. This 
was also an era of girls’ athletics, and often the community interest was cen- 
tered on a winning girls’ basketball team. 

During the twenties, as interest in athletics continued, clubs were organ- 
ized—clubs that for the most part continued or elaborated on the work of 
some class. The French Club, the Tenth Legion, the Debating Club, the 
Book Club, the Science Club, all were born in this period. The Girl Reserves 
were organized under the sponsorship of the local YWCA but were made up 
entirely by school girls. 

In the early thirties, the activity front really began to hum—under the in- 
fluence of Fretwell and McKown. Intramural athletic programs were intro- 
duced. Hobby clubs—camera, stamp collectors, chess, model—were organized. 
Administrators spent long, happy hours planning bigger and better clubs. 
Student council, which had come in during the late twenties, flourished, with 
nothing much to do, but meeting frequently and futilely. Occasionally, they 
were granted permission to keep the halls clean or so plan an all-school party. 
For the most part, the democratic approach did not hit the average school 
until the forties. Democracy was preached and students were indoctrinated 
but seldom given an opportunity to practice it. Now, in this democratic era, 


students help in planning the activities they want, what they shall do in the 
activities, how they get their money, and how they spend it. Student councils 
frequently have assumed leadership in the activity program. In many schools, 
they grant and revoke charters for all school clubs, control student behavior 
in the halls and the cafeteria, discuss any problem affecting the school with 
freedom and frankness, and serve as an advisory council for the administra- 


tion. 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS 

In the thirties, the problem of participation in activities was neatly 
handled. A great many administrators of the activity-minded school reached, 
“Some activity is good for every child; therefore, every child must belong 
to some activity.” One hundred per cent participation was thus secured with 
a minimum of fuss. Coming into the more democratic forties, they began to 
say, “Maybe the activities we have do not appeal to all pupils. Maybe some 
of the people would rather sit in their home room reading a library book, or 
even studying, than attend the activities that we offer.” 

Since a part of the activity program came after school, especially the ah 
letics, both interschool and intramural, the boys and girls who worked were 
not able to take part. In the war years this was a considerable group. Some 
school people even went so far as to say that perhaps work was in itself a 
worth-while activity. 
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PRESENT DAY TRENDS 

At the present in the reasonably good school, the activities program is a 
continuous affair. Student council is the core of the organization and other 
groups form the mosaic that is student life. If the local Y.M. and Y.W. have 
tcen groups, the school helps when asked but doesn’t control. Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, and church organizations for youth contribute to the complete 
life of the pupil. A nice balance is held between dramatics, art, music, prac- 
tical arts, physical activities, cultural programs, hobbies, and personal devel- 
opment. The assembly is used as an activity in itself and as a means of dis- 
playing other activities. All this must be subject to democratic control if we 
are to help our students grow. 


Financing student activities has always been a problem to be met by the 
administration. For the most part, schools prefer that all extracurricular or- 
ganizations finance themselves, partly from the /aissez faire attitude, but also 
because they believe that this is a life situation. Fifteen years ago, most ad- 
ministrators would have favored paying for all of the activity program out 
of school funds if the money could have been secured. Now there is a senti- 
ment growing stronger all the time that student financing of student activ- 
ities is something worth-while in itself and is one of the more important fea- 
tures of the activity program. In order to get more support for the activity 
program, administrators have to provide for student participation in both the 
planning and administering of the program, and the wider the participation, 
the greater the interest. 


One of the difficulties in any school activity program, and especially one 
that is to touch the lives of all the students, is that each new group has to be 
oriented and informed. Too often a principal works hard to get a school up 
to par in a certain phase and is admittedly successful. Then he is dismayed 
and disconcerted to see the activity droop and wither away. He blames the 
parents, the kids, and/or the Democrats, while all that has happened is that 
he has forgotten that a new group has come along, and he hasn’t given them 
the background to carry on successfully. 

OVERBALANCE 

Great care must be taken by administrators to see that one phase of the 
program does not overbalance the others. Scholastic athletics is the most com- 
mon offender in this line. So much time, effort, money, and concern are spent 
on so few and about so little! Each Tuesday and Friday night in season hours 
are spent deciding who can make a bag of air go through a hoop the most 
times in thirty-two minutes, and the public feels that this is ever so much 
more important than teaching the kids American history and chemistry. In 
‘he name of sportsmanship, parents and patrons come out and set an example 

f audience behavior which takes the next week to counteract. 
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Finally, if the activities program is to be effective in a continuous fash- 
ion, provision must be made for constant evaluation, and a readiness to change 
with changing conditions. Again, the evaluation must be a co-operative ven- 
ture with the administration, staff and students participating. We need not 
spend so much time pumping lite into dying organizations as we do in getting 
rid of those that are ineffective by allowing new ones for which there is a de- 
mand to start up. 

SOME OF THE PROBLEMS 

Although the activity program has grown by accretion over a half century, 
there is good educational philosophy with which to justify the program. A 
good philosophv is necessary because it will help answer questions that now 
puzzle us or cause us concern. Within the framework of this philosophy 
ways must be found of financing the program. It must be decided if financing 
of all schoo! activities is a public function or whether it is worth while to 
have people work and earn the things they want, or whether a combination 
of the two is desirable. A decision must be reached on the relative values of 
educational integrity and the click of the turnstiles. 

Another administrative difficulty has been to provide adequate time, space, 
and supervision for the activities on an equitable besis—equitable to both 
students and teachers, 

Time, ab:lity and patience must be devoted to co-operative planning. 
It must not be assumed that co-operative effort is efficient, smooth, or easy. 
Methods will differ as our student progressively learn the applications of 
democratic living. Methods will change from junior to senior high school, 
but the one objective remains the same—to teach people to plan for them- 
selves. Care must be taken to co-ordinate with activities in the community 
and other educational institutions to avoid over-emphasis and duplication in 
any phase of the activity program. 

Occasionally, schools are so jealous of what they consider their sole right 
in this field that they do not permit other youth organizations to carry on 
an effective program. Oftentimes, out-of-school groups have better facilities, 
leadership, and time tc devote to their special interests. 

Last of all, a reasonable balance between the different types of activities 
which we sponsor must be maintained. This is done by careful planning and 
constant evaluation of the worth of what we are doing. Briefly then, the ad- 
ministrative necessities for an activity program for all include: 

1. A philosophy of education in which an activity program is essential 

2. Within this same philosophy, ways and means of financing the program 

3. Adequate time, space, and supervision 

4. An open mind about progress without being wishy-washy 

5. The time, ‘ability, and ‘patience to try co-operative planning of the 


program 
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6. Co-ordination with community activities to avoid overemphasis and 

duplication 

7. Evaluation to maintain balance among the activities as well as to 

insure a dynamic, worth-while offering. 

During the past half century, the administrative attitude has changed 
from aloofness to tolerance, to acceptance, to compulsion, to co-operative en- 
deavor. What will happen in the next ten years is an open question. In many 
of the modern schools, there is no activity program as such. Any activities 
that are desirable and needed are incorporated in the regular, year-round, 
school program. Whether such a procedure will become common practice re- 
mains to be seen, but no one can doubt for a moment that the essentials of 
the activity program will continue as long as the young people have the 
energy, the spontaneity, and the ingenuity with which they are now endowed. 


Group XII—Room 201 
Cuarrman: Raymond S. Locke, Principal, Leander R. Peck High School, 
Barrington, Rhode Island. 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Norman E. Watson, Superintendent, Northfield Township High School, 
Northbrook, Illinois. 
Roland W. Grinstead, Secondary Curriculum Co-ordinator, Pasadena 
City Schools, Pasadena, California. 


How Effective Can the High School Be As a 
Community Center? 
RUEL E. TUCKER 
T is within the memory of our generation that the school facilities in most 
communities were considered sacred to the services of young people. It 
was in the most narrow sense of usage for educational purpose that these 
high schools were available. The buildings were opened and closed daily at 
specified hours which were sufficient only for the conservative program then 
offered. Week ends found those same buildings closed and unused. Only a 
state occasion was the exception. 

From this situation a real antipathy arose among young people and adults 
toward the educational program. Similiar to the use of library facilities, 
schools were necessary, but necessary only as a process to be gone through as 
quickly as possible. This program failed to meet the needs of the community. 

Educational funds weré somewhat grudgingly appropriated. Improve- 
ments were reluctantly made and supported. For many years, the educational 


Ruel E. Tucker’ is Principal of the Great Neck High School, Great Neck, New 
York. zi 
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program remained practically static. Both adults and young people placidly 
move on. Adults and many educators pointed with pride to polished floors 
and well-kept rooms so sparingly used. Many young people left school as soon 
as the law permitted. Practical learning was to be sought outside of schools. 
Adults made little or no effort to stimulate practical learning in the schools. 

In spite of this background, there emerged through the vision of both 
laymen and professional educators an increasingly new philosophy which in 
practically every phase had broadened the program of education and brought 
effective support to the educational program of the community. No small part 
of this support has been created through the use of the school facilities for 
community purposes. 

A CENTER FOR EXTRACURRICULAR AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

The increase in the number of extracurricular activities and also in the 
number of participants in these activities as part of the regular school program 
has projected the use of the school building into the late afternoon and early 
evening. The week ends find many groups working together in their varied 
interests. Teachers give their time often without extra compensation to enrich 
these experiences. No longer is the vision of teachers and young people limited 
to the school days or the five days within which school experiences might be 
confined. It is with some difficulty that young people are convinced that 
teachers need a vacation. Teachers often ask for time during vacations to work 
with young people in the preparation for some extra activity. 

Saturdays find the school auditorium, gymnasium, and, in good weather, 
the athletic field crowded with young people and their coaches and super- 
visors engaging in recreational activities. Basketball intramural programs are 
often crowded out of the school because of the lack of space in spite of two 
large gymnasiums. The shops and art studios house other groups. The music 
rooms resound with sweet and sour notes from the recreational band and or- 
chestra. The building and grounds are alive with activity. Hardly one of these 
is without a spectator group of interested parents and friends. 

Let it be noted here that such a program works toward the goal of in- 
creasing the number interested so that the conscious and subconscious needs 
of many more may be served. Each interested young person stimulates others 
to take advantage of these opportunities. Planned programs by young people 
and teachers afford the most healthful of situations. Much value is gained by 
young people not only in participation but also in actual planning and organ- 
ization of these activities. The school gains the wholesome support of these 
young people as it serves them over and beyond the areas of formal learning. 

: A CENTER FOR ADULTS 

Night school, evening school, and more recently the adult school opened 
the way for arousing community interest through adult participation. Read any 
brochure of the adult school today and find the wide selection of courses within 
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it. Largely suggested by adults themselves and organized by a laymen’s advis- 
ory committee with professional guidance, the range of interests extend far 
bevond the earlier night school. 

From classes in contract bridge and Canasta to apprentice training in re- 
lated subjects and the workshop in family life education, adults express their 
interests and participation in the learning experiences. Nor are these evening 
sessions confined to such courses. Sports programs and recreational, modern 
and ballroom dancing are formed to attack the middle-age spread and accom- 
plish the neglected necessary exercise. Driver education and boat handling 
arouse the interest of many. Then, too, we find adults meeting during the day 
in classes for the purpose of learning more about living together. Problems 
of each find companionship and, often, satisfactory solution. 

With all this, the high school becomes alive six and sometimes seven days 
a week as well as evenings. The people come and go as their interests point. 
Upon the high school is centered the focus of the adults who are educationally 
minded and desire further training. 


A CENTER FOR YOUTH AND ADULTS 
The inspiration one receives from observing adults and young people 
meeting together for the discussion of mutual problems and topics and partici- 
pation in various activities never ceases to be great. Possibly it is because it has 
been so infrequent in the past. To note the increase of such meetings refreshes 


the hope for the future. 

We see with satisfaction the invitation on the part of each to the other to 
those meetings which provide a common ground for exchange of ideas. The 
respect for the opinion of each group is fostered by these get-to-gethers. The 
high school should encourage more of these in the future. 

The auditorium and other large rooms are constantly in demand by 
civic and educational organizations for the purpose of further exchange of 
ideas and the promotion of civic and. educational interests. In some commu- 
nities, political meetings are held in high-school buildings. General meetings 
embracing different creeds and philosophies of both adult and youth seek 
meeting space. Limitations are few and largely for those who seek use of 
school facilities for profit-making or the dissemination of propaganda contrary 
to the best interests of the people. Alumni groups who have returned from 
their post-secondary education to take their places in the community look to 
the high school for organization meetings and discussion groups that they 
may increase their support of the services of the school system as well as find 
profit in renewing previous associations. 

No record can completely catch the spirit which permeates the commu- 
nity use of the high school. What better introduction into the life in a democ- 
racy can there be than the classes for the foreign born? They learn not only by 
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instruction but also by participation and association with those already enjoy- 
ing the freedom of living in an atmosphere of the democratic processes. 


HOW EFFECTIVE CAN THE HIGH SCHOOL BE 

The effective use of the high school as a community center is almost limit- 
less. Let us scrutinize its use to date in many communities and see what it 
has been. 

Such use has extended the “normal” program of the day school. This has 
brought an insight far beyond that of yesteryear. Such progress has created 
a profound respect for the purposes now established. Young people with high 
regard for this vision eagerly seize the opportunities to be part of the pro- 
gram. Adults have learned through the extended use of the high school in 
evening courses and recreational activities that the school is for them as well 
as their children. Both adults and young people find 4 common bond of inter- 
ests as they look upon the offerings from the school for all of them. The gen- 
eral use of the school has made adults conscious of a direct return for their 
invested time and money. 

The common meeting ground has eased the concern of parents in finding 
others with similar concerns in a place where they can work together for 
satisfactory results. The work of the educator, both teacher and administrator, 
has been more thoroughly understood by both parents and their children. 
Such understanding has brought greater support for the well-planned pro- 
gram which has been promoted by the educators with the help of advisory 
committees of lay people. The sights have been raised and the goal becomes 
increasingly clear. 

These are some of the results of the effective use of the high school as a 
community center. Many can envision much more. What this can be depends 
upon the co-operative attitude of those concerned. It depends upon the sincere 
desires of the majority of the community. An informed community is an en- 
lightened community. Such a community can go tar in increasing the use of 
the high school as a community center. 

Some communities have facilities such as YMCA, YWCA, clubs, church, 
and civic buildings in which groups can meet. Of all of these, there seems to be 
a greater advantage in the use of the facilities of the high school and the school 
buildings. 

Public education is common to all regardless of color, creed, or political 
affiliation. The use of the high school tends to foster the most important of 
human needs—that of good human relations. These educational facilities pro- 
vide the place where all may work together unhamperd by the restraints of 
any particular philosophy. Here they may understand the give and take of 
living with those of different philosophies. Here they strive to reach that goal 
of brotherhood of man and the realization of one God. ' 
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How Effective Can the High School Be As a 


Community Center? 
W. B. FEAGLE 


CLARIFICATION OF THE MEANING OF “TERMS” 
ET us, at the beginning, clarify in our minds the meaning of a few of the 
terms involved in the discussion of this topic The word “center” is a 
highly important and connotative term in that it signifies the initiation of 
activity. For instance, from a given point a circle is described. The center on a 
football team snaps the pigskin, bringing into action not only twenty-two per- 
sons on the gridiron but also thousands of spectators in the stand both— 
more or less—physically and emotionally. The old New England town square 
known as the “green” or “common” with its town hall and church was the 
center of political and social activity. The spokes extend outward from the 
hub of a wheel which rotates on its axle to set the vehicle in motion. There is 
both a centripetal and a centrifugal force—activity flowing toward and out- 
ward from the center of the wheel—making it a powerful force in the civili- 
zation of the world. 

So it is with the school as a community center. It is a place where lies the 
focus of attention and activity; also a place from which radiate influence and 
strength in the form of service to the community. 

We think of the term “community” as indicating a group of people living 
in a contiguous territory more or l¢ss integrated through common experiences 
gained by a service to themselves through certain institutions and out of 
which grows a feeling of local units. While a community has many of the 
characteristics of a “neighborhood,” it is more inclusive. 

The term “school” also has its significance. Just as the “neighborhood” is 
less inclusive than the “community,” so is the school less inclusive than “edu- 
cation.” Education is a never-dying process which continues ‘all the time any- 
where and everywhere a person may be. The school is only one of the sources 
of education and gets its commands from the culture in which it exists. It is a 
contributing factor along with other educative influences in the environment. 

We regard a thing as “effective” in proportion as it contributes to some 
aid or goal in mind. The center on the football team is considered very effec- 
tive if he can pass the ball quickly and accurately to the person who is to re- 
ceive it, thereby assisting greatly in the execution of the entire play, the object 
of which is to move the bal] nearer the opponent’s goal line. 

THE QUESTION | 

Keeping in mind the significance of the terms “center,” “community,” 

“school,” and “effective,” we come to the quéstion, “How Effective Can the 


29? «66 


7 W. B. Feagle is Principal of the Clearwater Senior High School, Clearwater, 
orida. 
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High School Be as a Community Center?” To what extent can it be the focus 
of attention and activity in a given area among a group of people living and 
working together, sharing experiences, and possessing a sense of local unity. 
To what extent can it aid in achieving the desired goals of education—mect- 
ing the needs of the individual, both in and out of school, promoting his in- 
terests and welfare, and improving thereby the quality of living in the com- 
munity? To what extent can it help and work with other educational agencies 
in the community? Can it co-ordinate all of the educational agencies of the 
community and supplement these agencies by accepting responsibility for those 
phases of child growth and development which are not adequately cared for 
by other agencies? These are questions which challenge us immensely as high- 
school principals. 
: THE LITTLE ONE-ROOM SCHOOLHOUSE 

Why is it that the oldest of our people remember so well and speak so 
often of the little one-room schoolhouse? Its teachers were untrained and 
they worked with inadequate materials. Certainly, then, they do not remember 
it for its excellence as a complete school. Do they not remember it primarily 
because it was a community-centered school serving all activities of the small 
community? We are reminded how the citizens met here to discuss the 
problems of the day and to hear addresses by political office seekers; the young 
people assembled here to spell, to recite their speeches, to debate, or to present 
plays on the improvised stage with its sheets for curtains. Its activities in- 
cluded discussion, debate, literary study, recreation, and even romance. Does 
this not explain how this institution had such influence on our people? Its 
presence was symbolic of service to them. Yes, they remember and respect it 
largely because of its influence as a community center and not so much for its 
efficiency in imparting instruction through formalized textbooks, 

THE CHANGE 

Today, gone is the little one-room schoolhouse—it is practically a thing 
of the past everywhere. What happened? Many places of commercialized en- 
tertainment, such as the carnival, the dance hall, the poolroom, and movie 
came on the scene when the automobile and the hard-surfaced road appeared. 
The school passed off the scene when it ceased to be a community center. 

What followed? The industrialization of our country produced new and 
larger centers of urban population. With these came larger schoolhouses with 
many classrooms and spacious auditoriums. These auditoriums, in many in- 
stances, have lain idle for hundreds of hours during the year. As a school of 
instruction, of course, it is superior to the little one-room schoolhouse, but it 
has lost much of its effectiveness as a community center for recreation and 
social and civic life. 

A NEW EMPHASIS 

But lest we become too pessimistic, let us consider the new emphasis be: 

ing placed on the mission of the modern high school. Educators and public 
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like are coming to insist that the school and its facilities be made accessible 
‘o all the people, all of the time. They want the school to be not only in the 
-ommunity physically and geographically, but also of it in every particular. 
They believe that the needs of the community should be the rudder which 
guides the work of the school. The fact that education is recognized as a con- 
tinuing process and that every individual is benefited by continuing to learn 
from early childhood to old age, has greatly enlarged the mission of the 
school. 
THE COMMUNITY CONCEPT OF EDUCATION 

An examination of the “community concept” of education will help us to 
see just how effective the high school can be as a community center. In the 
1945 yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators, Paths 
to Better Schools, the Yearbook Commission, headed by Willard E. Goslin, 
expresses a point of view of the community concept of education in the follow- 
ing statement: 

Schools should become community centers in and around which teachers, 
pupils, parents, and social, civic, and recreational agencies develop cultural, recre- 
ational, and educational programs. School buildings should be made more gen- 
erally available for such activities.’ 

McCharen in a recent study, after quoting several statements interpreting 
the community concept of education made by Edward G. Olsen and other out- 
standing educational leaders, says: 

Although these statements are different, the principle of social interaction 
seems to be reflected in all of them. These statements convey the idea that the 
learning process takes place as a result of interaction between the individual and 
his environment, and that the better his environment the better the result of his 


learning is likely to be... . 
An emerging trend can be seen in what has come to be known as the com- 


munity school. . . . 
The community school is better described than defined, but, if a definition is 


insisted upon, it may be defined as one which has developed a program of activities 

designed for effective and useful learning on the part of the children and which 

helps to improve community living; one which serves the total population of the 
community and seeks to evolve its purpose out of the interests and needs of the 
people living in the community.” 

A GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION—(See Chart on next page) 

For a graphic illustration of the relationship of the school to the commu- 
nity and how it can function in meeting its responsibility as a community 
center, we might look upon the school as the hub of a wheel with its spokes 
extending outward to the outer rim which we might call the world commu- 
ity. By using the spokes to connect the hub with the outer rim, the wheel 
‘as power and strength as it rotates on its axle. With the spokes taken out, 
‘hereby cutting the connection between the hub and the outer rim, it presents 

1 American Association of School Administrators, Paths to Better Schools, p. 255. 


2McCharen, William Knox, Selected Community School Programs in the South (Burcau of Publi- 
itions George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.) 1948, Chapter II, pp. 5-16. 
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a rather hopeless and ineffective picture. The wheel would crush underneath 


> 





its burden. 
Now, the school at the center of our community, merely in geographical 


location, with no avenues for connecting it with the outer community also 
presents an ineffective intitution falling far short of its mission as now con- 
ceived and expressed in the community concept of education. On the other 
hand, when there are two-way channels for communication between the two 
which draw the community into the school and take the school into the com- 
munity, there is an effective situation which serves the needs of the individual 
and improves the living in the community. 

The steps by which the school expands in its function as a community 
center are shown on the graph by circles around the hub. The first circle 
would represent the faculty, for no school can be effective as a community 
center unless the members of its faculty have caught the spirit of the commu- 
nity concept of education and are willing to give of their time and energy to 
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be leaders in planning their work co-operatively with students and parents. 
Once the teachers have been imbued with this zeal for service to the :ndividual 
and to the community, the influence of the school would extend to the stu- 
dents represented by the second circle. Students catch the inspiration exem- 
plified by their teachers. They are willing and anxious to assist in planning 
their work if they can see a real life-like situation in which they can learn. It 
gives them meaning and motivates them in their activities. 

The students carry this inspiration into the homes where around the din- 
ing tables and in the living rooms they relate their interests and achievements 
to their parents; they talk it in the places of business where they work on Sat- 
urdays; and they are likely to express their views wherever they are with 
adults. This brings us to the next step in the enlarging process of the ex- 
panding school which we represent by the next circle—the community. And 
so, the next circles represent the county, the state, the nation, and the world. 
With modern methods of transportation and communication, it is wholly 
possible for the influence of the school to work outward to help create a 
world community. This can be done to the extent that there is a feeling of 
unity, developed by working together and sharing experiences in an endeavor 
to improve the status of the individual by improving living on all of these 
community levels. At the same time the influence of the school is moving 
out into the various types of community, the resources of those larger commu- 
nities will be coming into the school to assist with and enrich its program. 

SOME SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

Without regard to their relative importance—for ‘that will vary according 
to the community—the following activities can profitably serve as two-way 
roads to bring the school and. the community closer together: guidance serv- 
ices, lay advisory or planning groups, utilization of community resources, 
the auditorium, the lunchroom, adult education, the library, work experience, 
placement -service, music, art, dramatics, summer programs, athletics, recre- 
ation, civic organizations, the open house, summer work camps, and the 
public relations program. 

Under guidance services as a two-way road, the high school can very 
well prove its effectiveness as a community center through vocational guidance 
clinics; college days; business, industry and education days; co-operation of 
school and community agencies in a community workshop. 

SPECIFIC EXAMPLES 
Vocational Guidance Clinic 

In the spring of 1949, a survey was made of the students in Clearwater 
Senior High School to ascertain their plans for the future. The purpose of the 
survey was to assist in giving the students the proper guidance relative to 
their educational and vocational plans. Many of these students who planned to 
attend college gave their first and second choices of fields in, which they wished 
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to major, while some had neither decided as to the college they wished to 
attend nor the area in which they wished ta study. Many students who ha«! 
not planned to enter college stated their preference as to the type of work, 
business, or profession in which they wished to engage, while some wer: 
undecided about their future vocation. 

Representatives of thirty-six various businesses, professions, and colleges 
were invited to a vocational guidance clinic to counsel with these young mea 
and young women regarding their future plans. It is believed that this contact 
with people possessing practical experience was of valuable assistance. Parenis 
of the students were also invited. Approximately five hundred people were 
present. 

College Day 

This year we divided the educational guidance from the vocational guid- 
ance. We have already held a “College Day” to which we invited repres7nta- 
tives of the eight Florida colleges and universities who advised with students 
and their parents as to college education, discussing such topics as ad:nission 
requirements, expenses, opportunities for scholarships, work opportunities, 
housing accommodaticns, and field of specialiaztion. Many parents were 
present on this occasion. Later in the year we will have a vocational guidance 
clinic in the evening. 

Business, Industry, and Education Day 

A business, industry, and education day also has splendid possibilities. 
We have planned for our faculty to visit one of our outstanding new depart- 
ment stores in the evening to learn how a store is opened. The management 
has agreed to have all of his employees present to explain each department of 
the business. We hope to orient our teachers as to the operation of the business 
and as to information about selling, buying, prices, management, labor, and 
other problems. Later, business representatives will visit the school and, while 
there, be our guests for lunch in the school lunchroom, We have found the 
Business and Professional Women’s. Club to be very much interested in this 
project and quite willing to assist us. Such a project will help the teachers do 
more effective planning with students in the use of community resources and 
in developing a more intelligent economic understanding. 

County Workshop 

Another guidance service which has proved effective in our school and 
county is the co-operation of school and community agencies in~a county- 
wide workshop. In the summer of 1949 as a part of the Post-School Planning 
Period, the Planning Committee of the Pinei!as County Workshop for Teach- 
ers made provision for a co-ordinating agencies group to study the contribu- 
tions available from nonschool youth-serving agencies to the schools of the 
county. This group made a survey of the out-of-school youth-serving agencies 
of Pinellas County to determine what specific services they offered, primarily 
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io children of school age. Definite procedures were set up for obtaining these 
services. It was then ascertained how these services might be better co-ordi- 
‘nated with the schools. Finally, plans were made to make this information 
ivailable to the schools and to the agencies. 

Representatives from the following agencies participated in the study: 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Child Guidance, County Health Department, 
Juvenile Welfare Board and Juvenile Court, Children’s Service Bureau; and 
City, State, and County Welfare Boards. A handbook was prepared which 
included information as to the services available from the agencies, the proce- 
dure in obtaining their services, the responsibility of both the school and the 
agencies, and suggestions for improved co-ordination between the schools and 
the agencies. These exchanges of ideas and friendly discussions are proving 
helpful in administering the school and community program for serving the 
youth. This study will be kept up-to-date and expanded to include other agen- 


cies. 


LAY ADVISORY AND PLANNING GROUPS 

Schools may also initiate action by working with or by appointing lay 
advisory and planning groups. A few years ago in the State of Florida a Citi- 
zen’s Committee was set up for the study of education. As a result of the plan- 
ning of this committee, composed of laymen and educators, a program for the 
improvement of Florida schools was submitted to the 1947 State Legislature 


and adopted almost in toto. Teachers’ salaries were raised, the retirement sys- 
tem was greatly strengthened, and money was appropriated for the extension 
of educational services upward, downward, and outward. 

In Pinellas County, we are at present working together co-operatively 
to formulate a county-wide philosophy of education and a set of general poli- 
cies for the schools of the county. Committees appointed by the Board of 
Public Instruction represent all educational groups in the county. Lay 
groups are invited to share in this work. Another county-wide lay advisory 
group is making a study of the educational program in the county, after 
which it will make its report to the Board of Public Instruction recommending 
needed changes, improvements, and a school building program. The Board of 
Public Instruction in initiating these studies through these co-operating groups 
is demonstrating how effective the schools can be as community centers in 
developing democratic leadership and good citizenship—thus improving liv- 
ing in the community. 

Vork Experience 

The Diversified Co-operative Training Program in the Clearwater Senior 
High School is very effective in bringing about co-operation between the school 
and the community. Cal!s come to the school quite frequently from business 
‘nd professional people wanting to employ students enrolled in this program. 
These students going out into the community to. work part time in various 
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types of offices and businesses really take the school into the community. The 
employers, in helping train these young people, just as effectively bring the 
community into the school. The members of this DCT group render programs 
before civic luncheons explaining how their program operates. The annual 
employer-employee banquet to which each member of the school group invites 
his employer as his guest is characterized by a most friendly. atmosphere. 
School board members, photographers, and representatives of the press attend 
this meeting. 

Placement Center 

In addition to the DCT program our business education department also 
serves as a placement center. Students who are now seniors, and young people 
who have been graduated from high school are assisted by putting them in 
contact with business and professional people who ask our help. This service 
helps both the students in need of work and the people in the community 
who need help. The majority of the students who accept work as undergrad- 
uates through the aid of both the DCT program and the business education 
department remain in these positions after graduation; yet, some of them find 
that they can go on to college, and do so. 

Music, Art, and Dramatics 

Our vocal music department glee club appeared before the Kiwanis Club 
a year ago for a program. The members of this civic organization at the close 
of the program asked the director of the chorus what they could do to help 
them in their work. As a result of this contact, the one hundred members of 
this chorus were equipped with uniforms which cost approximately fifteen 
hundred dollars. This chorus appears annually before several community 
groups creating wholesome enjoyment and building good will for the school. 

Our band and orchestra are equally as active in the community as is the 
chorus. It is assisted by a Band Boosters’ organization of over one hundred 
members. The band participates in many parades and renders many musical 
programs before tourist and local groups. Both the chorus and the band 
work together in entertaining thousands of people who attend our football 
games. They also combine for joint programs for Sunday afternoon or eve- 
ning programs for the entire community. 

The dramatics department is co-operating with the Little Theatre in the 
city by acting as ushers and taking parts in the plays. The director of this thea- 
tre in turn visits the school and discusses dramatics with the students. Mem- 
bers of the speech classes go annually into the elementary schools to tell 
Christmas stories to the children. . 

The art department is co-operating with the new community art center 
by visiting the center and by studying in Saturday classes for high-school stu- 
dents. The students display their drawings and paintings in the corridors of 
the school and at the Pinellas County Fair. 
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Summer Programs 

For the last two years Pinellas County schools have maintained summer 
programs for youth and adults. Schools and playgrounds are kept open during 
the summer months for offerings in arts and crafts, outdoor recreation, swim- 
ming, typing, and reading in the library. At the close of the summer, parents 
and other adults are invited to a general exhibit of the things accomplished 
in the program. The recreation program is co-ordinated with the city recre- 
ation programs where such programs exist. 
The Auditorium 

The auditorium in the Clearwater Senior High School is made available 
to the various community groups. Students, teachers, and the custodial force 
assist these groups who wish to hold civic meetings, concerts, lectures, forums, 
plays, and panel discussions. The auditorium is used at least for twenty-five © 
or thirty meetings during the year by such organizations as the Clearwater 
Concert Association, the Chamber of Commerce, the American Legion, the 
Chain of Missions, the Citrus Organization, the civic clubs, the Symphony 
Orchestra, the Boy Scouts, and the YWCA. The school initiates many activ- 
ities which are shared with the community. These include plays and music, 
recreational, and commencement programs. 
The Lunchroom 

The school lunchroom serves refreshments for Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion groups, at the open-house evenings, and for faculty-parent group confer- 
ences. It also serves the food at the annual football banquet which is attended 
by approximately one hundred fifty people including photographers, the 
press, and a hookup with the local radio station. The lunchroom also co-oper- 
ates with the homes in the matter of proper diets for the students. 
Unilization of Community Resources 

The utilization of community resources is another way in which the 
school and community can co-operate for effective learning and living. The 
students in’ our school go into the community on field trips to study indus- 
trial plants, business establishments, governmental functions (city, county, 
and state), public utilities as well as cultural and social centers. Resource 
people from the community also come into the school to discuss such topics as 
insurance and banking; city, county, and state governments; housing; social 
institutions; and business and cultural opportunities. 
Adult Education 

Adult education is receiving much attention in the Clearwater Senior 
High School through evening classes in business education and other voca- 
tional work. Civic forums, family life institutes, weaving classes, and obser- 
vations through the school telescope provide for adult activities. 

IN CONCLUSION 

It is the belief of the speaker that a high school can be as effective as a 

community center as there is effective leadership. There must be co-operative 
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planning between the school and community, for neither can exist and grow 
apart from the other. 

There are some problems to solve. Teachers are not always trained and 
willing to co-operate; finances are insufficient; some people are content to 
drift along in the traditional way, following the road of least resistance; the 
matter of scheduling is not always easily adjusted; and many school planis 
are not constructed with this end in view. Programs appropriate to the partic- 
ular community must be developed around community and school problem:s. 
This can be done in the city high school as well as in the rural high school, 
but the programs will be different. The needs of the individuals and the com- 
munities are different. Find out what the neéds are and build the program, 
accordingly, through co-operative effort. 

The school today exists in a more complex world than ever before. in 
larger communities there are other agencies such as city auditoriums, church- 
es, youth centers, civic clubs, Scout organizations, city libraries, recreation 
departments, art centers, and theatres. The task of the school is to initiate, to 
co-operate, and to serve as a co-ordinating agency. 

The challenge is great, but the possibilities are unlimited. 


Group XIII—Room 203 
Cuarrman: Car! L. Amundson, Principal, Washington Park High School, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
R. V. Minton, Principal, St. Anne Community High School, St. Anne, 
Illinois. 
Leslie O. Taylor, Associate Professor of Education, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


How Can Group Dynamics Be Applied to the School Staff? 


FRED P. BARNES 


OO frequently we expect inefficiency in the operations of groups we know 

—church groups, unions, clubs, committees, school faculties, and the like. 
With patience born of custom, we endure meetings knowing a priori that 
nothing important or exciting ever happens in such talk-fiestas, anyway. We 
have ready-generalizations to explain this phenomenon: either (1) the “boss” 
is only kidding when he asks our decisions—he’ll do it the way he wants to 
in any event, or (2) human nature is simply cussed, obstinate, and altogether 
incapable of group action. Such rationalizations determine the beginnings 
and the ends of efficiency in many of the groups to which we belong. 


Fred P. Barnes is Assistant Professor of Education in the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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And so the cycle goes: we expect inefficiency, we sit and wait for inefh- 
ciency, we rationalize the inefficiency, and we are ready and poised to expect 
inefficiency again the next time an unsuspecting meeting shows its head. The 
final expression of this attitude is found in frequent comments to the effect 
that it would be nice if we could only eliminate group meetings entirely and 
thus save time and cynicism. 


Even if such a step were nice it is not possible in our society. Our democ- 
racy will work only as its citizens learn to make it work. Fortunately, in the 
last decade we have learned a few concepts and technics related to the dynam- 
ics of good human relations. We don’t know very much about this field yet 
but it is evident from research data and reports of practice* that we know 
enough to develop groups of vitality and efficiency in doing the jobs of our 
society. 

These concepts and technics have particular significance for school staffs. 
Today’s teachers are, in fact, the tutors in human relations and group work 
for tomorrow’s adult citizens. As teachers grow in ability to understand and 
use the dynamics of group relations, they will communicate their insights and 
concepts to students. Furthermore, as teachers and administrators learn effec- 
tive technics of productive group work, democratic school administration will 
advance from a generalized ideal to a specific reality. 


Development of ability in group processes is not easy, but there is no 
mystery about it. True, some group procedures which have been experi- 
mentally used in recent national conventions, local workshops, and state meet- 
ings have been fearful and wonderful. True, the vocabulary which has grown 
up around the “group-process boys” seems glittering and forbidding. But the 
basic insights we now have into the inner clock-work of group dynamics are 
well within the understanding and use of all school staffs. If the knowledge 
of group processes, which we have gained from the social sciences, were not 
easily available to everybody, then the entire point of making our democracy 
work through effective group procedures would be lost. 


What then are the concepts and technics which may be employed by any 
school staff to develop meaning and productivity in their group relations? In 
a thimble-size version, the remainder of this presentation will look at what we 
know about the postulates behind Group Dynamics, the characteristics and 


1 Sze: Department of Adult Education, National Education Association. Group Dynamics and Educa- 
tion. Washington, D. C.: The Department, ‘1949. 
Educational Leadership. ‘‘Group Dynamics—Its Implication for Leadership.’’ Vol. 5, No. 5, 
February 1948. Washington, D. C.: The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. ; 
First National Training “Laboratory on Graqup Development. Group Growth and Educational 
Dynamics. Washington, D. C.: Department of Adult Education, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1948. 
National Training Laboratory on Group Development. Report of the Second Summer Labora- 
tory Session. Bulletin No. 3. Washington, D. C.: Department of Adult Education, National 
Educatien Association, 1948. 
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conditions of groups, the leader role, the member role, and technics for group 
self-improvement. 
POSTULATES OF GROUP DYNAMICS 

Most reports of experimentation in group work with school people seem 
to be squarely based on four postulates related to the values of our society and 
the nature of individual growth and learning in that society: 

1. That human relations of highest value are based on democratic ethics. 

For school people this implies that inter-personal relations should be 
those of professional equals, not those of a status hierarchy. 

2. That group productiveness is best achieved in a permissive environ- 
ment. Closely related to the first postulate, this concept assumes that 
groups should determine their own goals and methods, not have these 
restrictively set for them. 

That individual growth and learning are best fostered in a group 
climate hospitable to change. If growth and learning may be defined 
as new perceptions resulting in new behaviors, then, by definition, 
they have a certain synonymity with change. Group sanctions set the 
ceilings on individual change and so, on growth and learning. 

That individual teacher growth is a necessary condition of curriculum 
development. The school curriculum is, de facto, a complex of 
human interactions in which the teacher plays a determinative role. 
Hence, curriculum change implies change in teachers’ perceptions. 

Presumably, in situations which might conceivably deviate from these 
postulates, group processes would either be employed as a bag of salesman’s 
tricks or be deemed as undesirable intrusions. However, acceptance of the 
frame of reference provided by the four postulates does not alone guarantee 
efficiency. There is evidence that groups vary in degree of productiveness even 
within desirable social-psychological orientations. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND CONDITIONS OF GROUPS 

The first condition of group work, logically, is that of having a group 
and not a mere aggregate of individuals. Moreover, groups must be grown; 
they do not evolve casually through routine meetings and chance socializing. 
As a group grows to become more than the sum of its individual personali- 
ties distinctive group structure becomes evident through shared goals, com- 
mon aspirations, and common abhorrences. Group structure emerges as it is 
deliberately worked for. 

This growth process takes time; more time than is usually thought neces- 
sary. The development of groups is roughly similar to individual growth. 
Required are such factors as a favorable environment, pleasant experiences, 
generalizations of learnings, and feelings of accomplishment. Obviously, 
these processes occur in a time sequence. 

‘Groups have been characterized in terms of a continuum ranging through 
the growth phases—infantile, adolescent, mature, and senile. Descriptions of 
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individual conduct at these various levels are quite parallel to group behaviors 
suggested by this classification. One more observation is appropriate here: 
these terms are descriptive of group behavior; they do not refer to individuals 
who make up groups. It is quite possible for mature adults to compose infan- 
tile groups. ; 

Also, some observers have identified healthy and sick groups. The dif- 
ferences between group health and group sickness may be illustrated through 
the following contrasts. While a healthy group may experience frustrations, 
a sick group experiences anxiety. While a healthy group may gain cohesive- 
ness through dealing with outside threats, a sick group may disintegrate. 
While a healthy group can afford to enjoy humor directed at itself, a sick 
group may rigidly resent attempts at humor. 

The roles, leaders and members play, contribute greatly to the maturity 
and health of groups. A few discreet jobs for leaders and members have been 
suggested by students of the group process. These jobs are deemed to have 
direct bearing on group well-being. 

THE LEADER ROLE 

The group leader has two simultaneous functions: that of directly helping 
the group to a greater maturity and production (process) and that of helping 
the group to awareness of solution’ to problems (content). Each of these 
functions calls for particular responsibilities. “The sorts of jobs related to the 
process function are: 

1. Aid the group in attaining desirable growth. The leader is influen- 
tial in determining the climate of working relations. The nature of 
this climate may reflect the dispersiveness of laissez-faire relations. It 
may be restrictive in an authoritarian or tyrannical sense. Preferably 
it may be job oriented with social controls determined through group 
authority. 

. Assist group members to make group-oriented rather than ego- 
oriented contributions. Technics such as the use of a blackboard in 
listing and re-forming thought contributions help objectify ideas and 
make them belong to the group. 

. Help the group evaluate itself in terms of production quality. The 
leader can act as clarifier, helping the group recognize psychic block- 
ings, mistakes in procedure, accomplishments made, and necessary 
next steps. 

. Provide for leadership to be conceived as a function instead of a status 
position. A roup_matures, the leadership will be a shared func- 
tion passing from one group member to another as differing knowl- 
edges and abilities are needed. 

The content function calls for attention to such responsibilities as: 

1. Promote genuine group decisions and actions. Frequently groups 
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plead with leaders, particularly leaders whose roles are identified with 
“authority” or “expert” status, to make decisions for the group. The 
skillful leader wi.l guide groups to make decisions based on their own 
insights. 

. Open channels for intercommunication. The content quality of group 
production can be facilitated through complete access to necessary in- 
formation. 

THE MEMBER ROLE 

No group will grow much with passive members. The strategic meaning 
of the member role is as important as that of the leader role. Even in mature, 
efficient group situations, members have important, continuous jobs. Signifi- 
cant among these jobs are: 

1. Responsibility for the preservation of a permissive environment. In- 
dividual group members may dominate the group through attitudes 
of superiority, blame, and the like. All group members should help 
each group member prevent such restrictions on freedom of move- 
ment. 

. Willingness to contribute problems, resources, and solutions that are 
in the group’s thought context. The member who sits silent not only 
fails to contribute to the group direction, but also fails to challenge his 
own ideas in the arena of group thinking. 

. Readiness to clarify, resolve tensions and dilemmas, and point up 
issues. These functions are closely related to the heart of group pro- 
duction. 

. Development of self-discipline in keeping “on-the-beam” and pushing 
group thinking forward. This job is also closely related to that of 
refraining from oratory, time-hogging, and the like. 

Of course few groups start with an orientation, leadership or membership 
ready-made to function maturely. But it is well to increase in efficiency and 
accomplishment rapidly as possible. There are some technics which have 
been found useful in speeding the group growth process. 


TECHNICS FOR GROUP SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
Much research evidence points to the high value of each group’s proceed- 
ing on an experimental, creative basis to discover and analyze its own dynam- 
ics. This very introspective function, educative in itself, might be viewed 
as one of the most persuasive technics for building effective groups. Two spe- 
cialized jobs, which may be assigned to group members, are useful to the 
group in examining itself: 
The process observer is charged with objective observation of the group’s 
way of working. Detached from the group, he may record effective and 
ineffective leader and member behaviors. Either when called upon or at the 
end of a group session, he may mirror the greup back to itself and lead in an 
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enalysis of “how well have we done?” “What did we do that slowed down 
cur progress?” “What should we strive for now?” 

The group recorder keeps a running record of the group’s production. 
He is usually available at any time during a meeting to identify “benchmarks” 
in the group’s progress. Some groups have found it useful to duplicate the 
recorder’s notes and distribute them to members after meetings. 

This team of two, one giving his attention to process and the other to 
content, may work together to supplement each other. After a group has 
worked for some time with an observer and a recorder they may benefit from 
another technic which involves member-member and member-leader relations. 

Role-playing, or socio-drama, is a medium in which the group may exam- 
ine the effect of group procedures on personalities involved. In a “play” situ- 
ation, several people may act out an extempore scenario. Each person 
involved acts out a role delineated by the group and himself. Preferably, the 
role should be quite different from the real-life role which the actor plays. 
This permits freedom of interpretation in that role-playing is done only “for 
fun” and never “for keeps.” Also, it frequently aids insight into the other 
fellow’s problems when teachers can become principals, or supervisors and 
administrators can become teachers even for a make-believe few minutes. 
This technic makes possible valuable observation of the dynamics involved in 
human relations and does so in a setting from which ego threats have been 
eliminated. 

Any group can transform its work from that of expected inefficient oper- 
ation to a challenging journey in‘ human relations. Granted the democratic 
ethic of our four postulates, plus a disposition to embark on experimental 
voyages, plus a knowledge of the little that is known in group dynamics, 
school staffs can more than efficiently meet their vital responsibility to our 


society. 


How Can Group Dynamics Be Applied to the School Staff? 
PAUL A. SAMUELSON 

E have great faith in the democratic way of life that has been charac- 

teristic of our nation since the days of the founding fathers. We pro- 

fess to believe that our public schools are the product as well as the producer 

ot democracy. One might have to search the nation from Maine to California 

to find a school principal who did not consider the administration of his school 


io be thoroughly democratic. 
How then can we analyze our work to determine to what degree this is 


i:ue? What new techniques will help us examine ourselves and our relation 
io those with whom we work? Can Group Dynamics offer any clues to better 

Paul A. Samuelson is Principal of the Edison High School, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, 
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school administration? How can a principal measure the value of his lead- 
ership and secure better group productivity from his corps of teachers? The 
following discussion represents a few of the practical aspects of Group Dy- 
namics, as seen by one who has been exposed to the theory and has made a 
serious effort to apply it in a city high school. 


WHAT IS LEADERSHIP? 

There is much need for understanding by school administrators that rea] 
leadership is derived from and conferred by the group and does not follow as 
a natural perquisite of appointment to a position of command. One of the 
underlying premises of this assumption is that leadership is a function of 
every member of a group, in a varying degree, of course; another, that leader- 
ship in any group fluctuates in degree from time to time and from person to 
person. Perhaps the first step on the part of a principal might be to assume 
that, whenever a member of his faculty is making a contribution to the total 
activity of the group, that teacher is exercising the leadership function. 

The principal can foster this leadership function in his staff by recogniz- 
ing and encouraging those activities of teachers that promote the common 

~ interests of the group, both at the discussion level and at the action level. He 
can set the stage for a teacher to lead a discussion, to pioneer in a new venture, 
to share a good technique with others, to plan improvements in the school 
plant, or to venture into the field of public relations. 

To illustrate, a teacher of a core curriculum group at the eighth-grade 
level in a large school wondered if she could hold a meeting of the parents 
of that single group. The pupils explored all the possibilities and found that 
almost one hundred per cent of the mothers and fathers could attend if the 
session could be held from 7 to 9 p.m. This was an unheard of procedure, but 
not against the rules. The necessary permit was secured and the attendance 
of the principal, counselor, visiting teacher, nurse, and teachers of special 
subjects was assured. The pupils planned all details, and the evening was a 
success. That teacher probably “sold” more education by this process than 
could have been done by several PTA meetings. She was exercising the 
leadership function, but could not have achieved her purpose had not the co- 
operation of the principal been forthcoming. 

The principal has a real task in encouraging teachers who, though pos- 
sessed of much ability, lack the confidence needed to exercise leadership of 
pupils in the classroom. One principal found that one of his new teachers was 
ready to resign at the end of the first week, literally scared of her new respon- 
sibilities. He arranged to relieve her for part of each day, provided an oppor- 
tunity to observe other classes, and watched confidence return day by day. At 
the end of the second week, the teacher was ready to assume her full load, 
made steady progress, and is now a strong teacher in a large city. school 

system. This type of encouragement may be more necessary for inexperienced 
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icachers, but most principals know that confidence wavers at times in teachers 
cl many years of successful experience. 

The principal can temper the frustrations of teachers whose enthusiasm 
exceeds the limitations of the board of education’s budget and raise the sights 
of these who have become discouraged by the time lag between the needs of 
tomorrow and the standards of yesterday. The teacher who has’ “backing” 
at the principal’s office is more secure—and in return is more ready to recog- 
nize the leadership function of the principal. The support of the separate 
individuals in a faculty who recognize that someone is working for them, try- 
ing to open the doors through which they may go on to success, that is the 
“conferred leadership” which every principal covets. 

DISCUSSION LEADERSHIP 

The faculty meeting is often the key to the effectiveness of the principal’s 
leadership. What is the setting? Does it begin after a full school day and go 
on indefinitely, or is there provision for early dismissal and a definite time 
schedule for a well-planned presentation? If the size of the faculty permits, 
is there provision for face to face relationship in the meeting room, or at 
least a comfortable seat for each member in a well-lighted, acoustically treated 
room? Attention to physical comfort of the participants will pay dividends 
in the productiveness of any discussion group, but especially, will it pay 
dividends in a group which meets with the recurring certainty of a schooi 






















faculty. 
Here, especially, there is opportunity for shared leadership, in planning, 
in presiding, in presentation of ideas, and, above all in the give and take 
of the discussion period. The effectiveness of a faculty as a group comes to a 
test in the daily operation of the school, but it is built and stimulated in the 
face-to-face meetings of the whole group or part of that group acting as 
committees or departments. The point of departure for any discussion group 
which desires to improve its productivity is the assumption that every member 
has a contribution to make. The task of making this assumption a reality 
is not the responsibility of the discussion leader alone, but he can do much 
to make it possible. 

For a group to look at itself from time to time is extremely useful. An 
observer can be selected from the membership whose duty is to report to the 
group from time to time on the functioning of the process of interchange of 
ideas on the problem being discussed. Some observers will have more insight 
than others, but, by rotating this task, all members of a group will tend to 
stow toward fuller. appreciation of their part as individuals in the common 
«Mort, 

Any principal can practice the observer role for himself in some group 
of which he is a member, by consciously detaching himself from the content 
of the discussion and trying to assess the role of each participant. He can 
measure the degree of participation of the entire membership. He can analyze 
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the effectiveness of the whole process in arriving at a reasonably united think 
ing front, later to be translated into policy to form the basis for unified action. 
His observation of the techniques of the discussion leader or chairman wil! 
be likely to yield additional clues to improvement of his own discussion leader 
ship. 
Many discussions fall short of being the basis of a united front because 
they are not sufficiently extended to permit of a thorough meeting of minds 
The leader must be alert to the signs of lack of adequate consensus and k 
willing to postpone a decision until reasonable agreement has been reached. 
When a clear-cut decision cannot be reached, the adoption of a temporary 
policy may be better than to pretend that a bare majority vote is the final 
answer. Election of individuals to office with small majority is reasonably 
safe procedure due to our inherent sense of fair play, but important basic 
issues are rarely settled with much permanence without whole-hearted agrec- 
ment whether in national affairs or in the deliberations of a school faculty. 
THE ROLES WE PLAY 

Another area which determines the principal’s effectiveness is the degree 
to which he knows his teachers as individuals. A study of the individuals 
which compose any school faculty will disclose that teachers are not as simi- 
lar as some lay people would have us believe when they claim to be able to 
“spot” a teacher, anywhere, anytime, just by looking at him. A faculty which 
works only on orders from above offers an opportunity for anonymity, but, 
when the group begins working together on its problems, the school setting 
begins to take on some of the aspects of a stage, and roles emerge among the 
participants. 

The roles assumed by some teachers in the group are fairly obvious. There 
are the standard setters, the burden bearers, the critics, the compromizers,—all 
group-centered roles. Then there are the creative thinkers, the generalizers, 
the analyzers, the idealists, the summarizers, the prodders—all primarily con- 
cerned with the task at which the group is engaged. Fortunate indeed is the 
school staff which has few self-centered individuals, incessant talkers, atten- 
tion seekers, blockers, disruptors, aggressors and cynics. Fortunately, many 
people can be led to see themselves as others see them, and a patient and un- 
derstanding executive can sometimes point the way for individualistic staff 
members to lend their talents toward more co-operative ends. A group that 
consistently examines itself and its processes will assist in socializing its mem- 
bership, by exerting pressures far more powerful than any possessed by the 
authoritarian leader. Then too, most individuals play more than one role in 
their group relationships, and encouragement of a member’s group and task- 
centered potentials will add to the total productivity. 

WHOSE PROBLEMS DO WE SOLVE AS A GROUP? 

At the classroom level there is a growing body of technique in teacher- 

pupil planning. One of the obstacles to faster progress in this area is the lack 
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of personal experience in planning by teachers. After sixteen or more years 
in authoritarian type classrooms (including teachers’ college classes) and years 
of experience with this technique, it is not easy for a teacher to abandon the 
security of a me‘hod she knows for another that is contrary to her training 
and experience 1d even confusing to her parent clientele. What can the prin- 
cival do to provide an experience for teachers to meet this need? 

One of ou principals at the first faculty meeting of the year asked his 
teachers to gather in groups of three and write down in each group the three 
items which they thought most important for consideration and action by the 
faculty during the school year. After a brief buzz session, the results were 
listed and tabulated for discussion. Encouraging was the inclusion in this list 
of some of the problems that had entered into the summer vacation thinking 
of the principal. Weicome too was the appearance of items that indicated the 
willingness of the group to pioneer in some of the newer areas of educational 
method. (A bit discouraging was one teacher’s paramount problem—believe 
it or not—gum chewing!) 

The principal was thus faced with the responsibility for setting the stage 
for his faculty to solve some of its own problems. He had no difficulty in secur- 
ing committees to attack the issues that loomed largest, later to report back 
to the faculty for discussion, agreement, policy formation, and action. He was 
enabled to solve some minor problems by brief discussion to clarify issues, 
followed by immediate administrative action. (He could even better under- 
stand the teacher with a “gum” problem, so as to direct her efforts toward 
larger issues.) 


SUMMARY 

The writer has suggested in the foregoing paragraphs some things which’ 

in his experience and observation seem to be related to the interactivity of a 
school faculty: 

1. Most important is the principal’s attitude toward his function as a 
leader. Shared leadership is most productive. Real leadership is con- 
ferred by the group. 

. Self-analysis by a faculty will facilitate improvement of the group proc- 
ess. The observer technique can improve faculty meetings. 

. Discussion of basic issues should be thorough and result in reasonably 
clear consensus of opinion. 

. Principals need to analyze staff members as workers in the faculty 
group, in addition to observing their work as classroom teachers. 

. Teacher-principal planning should be part of the larger theme of 
democracy in education. Classroom techniques become more demo- 
cratic as teachers help plan at the building level. 
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Group XIV—Room 204 
Cuairman: Milton ]. Cohler, Principal, Waller High School, Chicago, Illinois, 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
W. L. Davis, Assistant Director of Instruction, State Department of Ecu- 
cation, Montgomery, Alabama. 
Carl W. Allison, Principal, Champaign Senior High School, Champaign, 
Illinois. 


How Can Spiritual Values Be Included in the 


School Program? 
GABRIEL R. MASON 


DUCATION has been defined as the favorable adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to his physical, mental, social, vocational, moral and spiritual 
environment. Confining ourselves only to the spiritual values in education, we 
ask, “How can these be included in our school program?” The first answer is, 
“Devote time each week to formal religious instruction.” To make this theory 
more attractive and palatable, and to avoid conflicts with bitter opponents, the 
advocates usually suggest that only the basic and fundamental ideas be taught 
which are of a nonsectarian and nondenominational character. I am unalter- 
ably opposed to this suggestion on the grounds that it advocates something 
illegal, dangerous, undesirable, and unnecessary. 

I am no constitutional lawyer; but I am willing to follow in the field 
the highly respected cpinions of the framers of our Constitution, Presidents 
Jefferson, and Madison; President Grant; James Bryce; and Supreme Court 
Justices Rutledge and Black. All of them seem to say in no uncertain terms, 
“Keep Church and State apart; keep religion out of the public schools; do 
not allow any entering wedge to force its way into our publicly supported 
institutions of learning.” 

According to Bryce,’ author of The American Commonwealth, “the great 
contribution made by the American people to western civilization is the real- 
ized concept of separateness of Church and State.” With this goes the corollary 
that our secular high schools should be open to all children on equal footing 
without recognition of differences in religious beliefs and disbeliefs. 

Justice Rultedge in 1947 wrote: “Two great drives are constantly in mo- 
tion to abridge, in the name of education, the complete division of religion 
and civil authority which our forefathers made. One is to introduce religious 


1 All of the excerpts quoted here on the subject of constitutional legality have been taken from an 
article on ‘Religion, Education and The Constit:tion,’’ by Leo Pfeffer, which appeared in the Lawyers’ 
Guild Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, May—June, 1948. 

Gabriel R. Mason is Principal of the Abraham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, 


New York. 
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education and observances into the public schools. The other, to obtain public 
funds for the aid and support of various private religious schools.” Leo Pfeffer 
points out very interestingly that two historical coincidences were responsible 
for the establishment of the American system of religious freedom and disestab- 
lished religion; first, the colonization of America during a period of religious 
revolts and counter-revolts; second, the achievement of independence and the 
adoption of a constitution during a period of rationalism and skeptic enlighten- 
ment. Neither alone would have sufficed; it was the fortunate combination of 
both with resulted in the injunction of the First Amendment that “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 


In his famous “Memorial and Remonstrance,” Madison urged “that in 
matters of religion, no man’s right is abridged by the institution of civil soci- 
ety, and that religion is wholly exempt from its cognizance.” It was this con- 
cept of separation which was the basis of Jefferson’s famous Bill for Establish- 
ing Religious Freedom, enacted by the Virginia legislature in 1786. It effected © 
a divorce of religion from the state. In the words of the Supreme Court, it re- 
quired the government “to be a neutral in its relations with groups of religious 
believers and nonbelievers.” 


It is interesting to note that Justice Rutledge, writing about the First 
Amendment, states: “The Amendment’s purpose was not to strike merely at 
the official establishment of a single sect, creed, or religion. . . . It was to cre- 
ate a complete end permanent separation of the spheres of religious activity 
and civil authortiy by comprehensively forbidding every form of public aid 
or support for religion.” 


In September, 1875, President Grant, in a public address at Des Moines, 
Iowa, said: “Encourage free schools and resolve that not one dollar appropri- 
ated for their supporc shall be appropriated for the support of any sectarian 
schools. Resolve that neither the State nor the nation, nor both combined, shall 
support institutions of learning other than those sufficient to afford every child 
growing up in the land the opportunity of a good common school education, 
unmixed with sectarian, pagan, or atheistical dogmas. Leave the matter of 
religion to the family altar, the church, and the private school, supported 
entirely by private contributions. Keep the church and State forever separate.” 


The extension of the Fourteenth Amendment to include the guaranty 
against laws “prohibiting the free exercise” of religion followed logically from 
the decisions which siphoned into the Fourteenth Amendment the specific 
inhibitions of Federal action contained in the First. If “freedom of speech 
and of the press—which are protected by the First Amendment from abridg- 
ment by Congress—are among the fundamental personal rights and ‘liberties’ 
protected by the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment from im- 
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pairment by the States,” it is obvious that freedom of religion is likewise p:o- 
tected, and in the several Jehovah’s Witnesses cases, the Supreme Court so 
held. 

The implications of the broad interpretation of the First and Fourteenth 
Amendment in the Everson opinion were summarized in that decision aid 
reiterated in the McCollum opinion as follows: “The ‘establishment of rcli- 
gion’ clause of the First Amendment means at least this: Neither a state nor 
the Federal government can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, 
or prefer one religion over another. . . . No tax in any amount, large or small, 
can be levied to support any religious activities or institutions, whatever they 
may be called, or whatever form they may adopt to teach or practice religion. 
. . . In the words of Jefferson, the clause against establishment of religion by 
law was intended to erect ‘a wall of separation between church and State’.” 

Justice Black, speaking for six of the nine Justices, and expressly reiterat- 
ing the principle that the State cannot pass laws which “aid all religions,” 
declared the Champaign system of released time unconstitutional because the 
operation of the State’s compulsory education system assists and is integrated 
with the program of religious instruction carried on by separate religious 
sects; and the State cannot consistently with the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments utilize its public school system to aid any or all religious faiths or sects 
in the dissemination of their doctrines or ideals. 

Perhaps from all these quotations we may conclude that our Constitution 
makes it illegal to introduce any sort of religious teaching into our public 
schools. Therefore, let us omit all 1eligious teaching even of a non-sectarian 
or nondenominational character. 

I am also of the opinion that any teaching of religion in our public 
schools is both dangerous and undesirable. I fear the vicious evils of propa- 
ganda and proselytism. Amiel in his Journal says, “Every life is a profession 
of faith, and exercises an inevitable and silent propaganda.” Give teachers of 
different creeds the opportunity to explain and instruct in the religious field, 
and in all genuine sincerity, each will, overtly or covertly, enter into a compe- 
titive race with his colleagues to impart his particular brand of truth to his 
students. 

Recently we have observed how vexing this particular problem is in our 
social study classes in connection with slanted teaching of history. Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers can, by insinuation, indirection, and unfair argu- 
ments, influence our students to lose faith in our American democracy and 
find visions of the millenium in Sovietism. Legalize religious teaching of 
any kind in our public schools, and we'll soon find everyone an ardent and 
enthusiastic participant in a battle royal for young converts. It is difficult to 
estimate the horrible results of the argument, discord, and dissension that will 
follow. All our efforts for the past century to teach tolerance and develop 
brotherhood across the barriers of religion and creed would be negated. 
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SPIRITUAL VALUES 

In my introductory remarks, I stated that religious instruction in the 
public schools is also unnecessary. As President Grant said, “Leave the matter 
of -eligion to the family altar, the church, and the private school, supported en- 
tirly by private contributons.” However, I realize that schools should not 
neglect the spiritual values of life. The noble ideals, the higher values, the 
broader horizons, and the endearing visions should be stressed; but I maintain 
that these need not be the concern of the teacher instructing in religion, even 
though he may confine himself to the basic and fundamental ideas that are of 
nonsectarian and nondenominational character. 

I hold that the artist-teacher can find many opportunities to stress the 
spiritual values in his daily work. This is so important that he should not neg- 
lect any opportunity to point a moral and adorn a tale. No hurried desire to 
finish an over-crowded curriculum, nor irritating anxiety to prepare for exam- 
inations should influence a teacher to add merely to the store of information 
at the expense of omitting an ethical lesson that may change the whole course 
of life from some of his students. I may illustrate what I mean by a few lessons 
that I have recently observed in my visits to classrooms. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

In a history room, a teacher discussed John Brown’s Raid. With the help 
of the class, such information was elicited and written on the blackboard, as 
the date, 1859; the place, Harper’s Ferry; the aim, to free the slaves; the meth- 
od, capturing the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry in order to arm his supporters and 
_ liberate the Negroes of the South by force; the result, he was arrested, tried, 
- found guilty of treason, and hanged. 

I suppose that in many classes this information was sufficient; and imme- 
diately the next topic—the election of 1860—was taken up. But in this partic- 
ular lesson, the teacher asked a significant question: “If all John Brown tried 
to do was to free the slaves, something for which Lincoln has received unlim- 
ited praise, why was he arrested and hanged?” Much discussion followed. It 
centered about aims and methods. Finally the summary was made. It included 
four possibilities: 

Bad 4 and bad method (the burglar who is arrested while in the act of steal- 

In; 

Bad a and good method (the forger who manages to escape) 

Good aim and bad method (the pacifist who throws a bomb to keep his country 

out of war) 


Good aim and good method (the Congressman who introduces legislation for the 
economic welfare of our citizens) 


The students soon recognize the fourth, good aim and good method, as 
the only combination that can be intelligently supported. John Brown’s mis- 
toke was that he subscribed to the third,—good aim but bad method. 
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An eighth-term English class was discussing a chapter in “Arrowsmith.” 
Various pupils narrate the story: Fatty Pfaff, a member of Digamma Pi, is so 
stupid that there is no hope of his passing his examination in medicine. His frat 
brothers prepare a crib for him and place it into his pocket. Fatty protests, 
saying he will not cheat. However, while taking his test in anatomy, he makes 
use of the paper and passes the exam. After these facts are brought out, the 
teacher asks, “If you had been a member of Digamma Pi, would you have 
made the crib?” Pupils all say “yes.” The teacher then inquires, “If you needed 
a doctor, would you call on Fatty?” The pupils all vote “no.” An interesting 
discussion then follows on the greater loyalty—to one person or to the world, 
The ethics of the lesson impressed all the students. 


In a chemistry room the topic was, “How does the weight of the ash 


formed by burning a metal in air compare with the weight of the original ' 


metal?” While waiting for the red-hot crucible containing the ash to cool 
before reweighing, the teacher took a vote on the probable result. All the 
thirty-three pupils voted that the ash would weigh less. When the ash was 
weighed, it weighed more than the original metal. The class was startled. 
In the discussion that followed, the teacher stressed the importance of knowing 
the fact and the idea that the majority may be wrong when opinions are 
based on preconceived notions, incomplete data, or faulty observation. 

In an intermediate algebra class, a lesson was given on imaginary num- 
bers. Pupils inquired about its practical use, and one boy in particular, with a 
sneer, boldly stated that it was a waste of time for mathematics to work 
out highly intricate theories that were isolated from the world of reality. The 
teacher inquired if anyone had heard of Sir William Hamilton. No one had. 
He told them that he was a great Irish mathematician who lived in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Once he lectured before the Royal Mathematical 
Society on the thesis that i times j is more or less than j times i. In ordinary 
numbers, this would mean 5 times 7 is more or less than, but not equal to, 7 
times 5. The pupils laughed; but the teacher went on to say that by using 
imaginary numbers Hamilton proved his point to the astounded mathema- 
ticians. “So what?” asked the cynical’ pupil referred to above. The instructor 
then showed how years later physicists using this theorem, i times j is greater 
or less than j times i, and allowing minus quantities to stand for opposite 
directions, applied it to physics and developed from it the dynamo, high-ten- 
sion currents, Herzian waves, Clerk Maxwell’s cpoch-making discoveries in 
electro-dynamics, Marconi’s wireless, radio, radar, and television. This inspir- 
ing lesson, showing the important part theorists play in the progress of the 
world, left a lasting impression on the young students. 


In another intermediate algebra class, a lesson was being given on the 
graph of the hyperbola. For the first time, most of the pupils learned the 
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meaning of the quantity “infinity.” To satisfy the equation of this curve—for 
example, xy equals 48—it was found that as the quantity chosen for y grew 
smaller, x grew larger. By continuing this process, they found that when y 
approached zero, x became a quantity greater than any so far conceived. This 
we call “infinity.” In plotting the curve, it is discovered that as the curve 
continues to the right of the vertical axis, it comes closer and closer to the 
horizontal axis, but never intersects it. If we kept this up “forever” to the end 
oi time, it would touch the axis as a tangent at infinity. Here the pupils were 
brought closer to the concept of the universe, and made to feel something 
greater than their limited selves or their apportioned time on this earth. 


I once entered a room where a few minutes were taken by the teacher to 
return spelling tests. Immediately, several hands went up and the pupils pro- 
tested that “Negro” had been marked wrong. The teacher told them that 
they should have spelled it with a capital “N”; but the pupils insisted that 
they had often seen it spelled with a small “n.” The teacher pointed out with 
emphasis that Negroes are entitled to “capitalization” no less than Jews, Ital- 
ians, Catholics, Chinese, or Methodists. In a dramatic way, all those who had 
failed to use the capital “N” learned a lesson in tolerance and in mutual re- 
spect for groups that are different. 

In a biology class, a lesson on evolution was given. One girl stated that 
she could not accept the idea of evolution because it clashed with her reli- 
gious views. Other students wondered how she could disregard the evidence 
which had been presented to the class. As the discussion became more heated, 
the teacher pointed out that no one has the right to attack the honest beliefs of 
another person. We may disagree, but, by the same token, we must allow 
others to disagree with us. In a subject like evolution, which is considered con- 
troversial, the school cannot insist that others accept the beliefs of the scien- 
tists. After all, there is another world of religion and faith. Perhaps the two 
views can be reconciled. All we can do is to present, objectively, the best 
scientific evidence available and leave it to each student individually to decide 
whether to accept or reject it, or to wait for further enlightenment which may 
help to reconcile the apparently divergent views. 


A lesson was being given on a project called “Toward a Global View- 
point.” Committees had: been appointed to study the literature, music, art, and 
other cultural contributions of the many countries represented by our cosmo- 
politan city. Suggestions had been made as to places to visit, people to inter- 
view, and restaurants in which to dine. The reports made by pupils of their 
valuable experiences were most interesting. These included visits to the Chi- 
nese Theatre on the Bowery, wherein the pupils found themselves a small white 
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minority among hundreds of another race; and to the Abyssinian Church in 
Harlem, where they discovered a group of Negroes who were also orthodox 
Jews. They had talked to Oriental waiters, Roumanian restauranteurs, Turkish 
coffeemakers, Jewish shopkeepers, and Greek peddlers and returned from 
their trips with a better understanding of the meaning of the brotherhood of 


man. 


In an English class, the subject of tolerance was being discussed after the 
pupils had read Countee Cullen’s poem, entitled “Incident”: 


Once riding in old Baltimore, 
Heart-filled, head-filled with glee, 

I saw a Baltimorean 

- Keep looking straight at me. 


Now I was eight and very small, 
And he was no whit bigger, 
And so I smiled, but he poked out 
His tongue, and called me, “Nigger.” 


I saw the whole of Baltimore 
From May until December; 

Of all the things that happened there 
That’s all that I remember. 


One of the students thought that there was too much emphasis being put 
on race discrimination, and that in our city there wasn’t such evidence of it. 
In reply another boy, who was chairman of the Senior Prom Committee, told 
the class of his visit to six prominent hotels where he had inquired about 
dates, size of ballroom, and cost of a prom. In each case when he was ready to 
make final arrangement, he inquired whether a number of Negro boys and 
girls in the class would be welcome. In only one instance was the answer 
“yes.” In the other five, there was the hedging statement of the manager that 
personally he had no objections; but the guests of the hotel would be dis- 
pleased, and for that reason no contract could be signed. Other participants in 
the discussion showed how unfair and undemocratic such attitudes are in 
America, which apparently subscribes to the doctrines of amity, friendship, 
and brotherhood among the peoples of varied creeds, colors, and national 


origins. 


Last May I was sitting on the players’ bench next to the coach watching 
an interscholastic baseball game. Our catcher, Paul Sasso, dropped a foul tip 
on the third strike. The umpire called “Strike three.” The batter complained 
to the umpire that he had fouled the ball. The coach and the opposing players 
backed up his protest vigorously. The umpire asked Paul, “Did he foul-tip the 
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bil?” Paul answered “Yes.” The batter was allowed to get up again and on 
the next pitch hit a single, scoring a run which put the other team ahead. 
After the inning, Paul asked the coach whether he had done the right thing. 
“\re you sure he fouled it?” he asked him. “Yes,” the catcher replied without 
hesitation. “Then you certainly did the right thing.” There was a glow of 
satisfaction on Paul’s face which was a worthy tribute to the fine sportsman- 
ship the coach had always tried to engender in his players. 

I could go on to speak of inspirational assemblies, of the uplifting, 
friendly school atmosphere, of teachers of personality, enthusiasm, and deep 
faith, who, emulating Socrates, Christ, Spinoza, Fox, Emerson, or Felix Adler, 
encourage the student to discover his inmost self, and guide him to a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the meaning, worth, and dignity of human life; of !es- 
sons on Darwin, Davy Faraday, and Madame Curie, who refused to accept 
monetary and other rewards for their inventions and discoveries; of the char- 
acter-building stories in Latin dealing with Regulus, the Gracchi, the centu- 
rions and Archias; of well-taught lessons in English on Stevenson’s “E] Dora- 
do,” Eliot’s “Silas Marner,” the self-sacrifice of Sidney Carton; Holmes’ “The 
Chambered Nautilus” (“Build thee more stately mansion, O my soul”); Hen- 
ley’s “Invictus” (“I am the master of my fate, I am the captain of my soul”); 
Untermeyer’s “Prayer” (“Never let me dare forget the bitter ballads of the 
slums”); Hovey’s “At the End of the Day” (“Here’s to the greater tomorrow, 
that is born of a great today”); McCrae’s “In Flanders Field” (“To you from 
failing hands we throw the torch; be yours to hold it high”); Van Dyke’s 
“Work” (“Let me do my work from day to day, this is my work, my blessing, 
not my doom”); Kipling’s “Recessional” (“Lord, God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
lest we forget, lest we forget”); Markham’s “Lincoln” (“The grip that swung 
the axe in Illinois, was on the pen that set a people free”); and Joaquin Mil- 
ler’s “Columbus” (“He gained a world; he gave the world its grandest lesson 
‘On; sail on!’ ”). 

But I must stop here. In the story of the grasshopper who feared a cold 
and lean winter, we are told how he was advised by the ant to change him- 
self into a cockroach. Then he could spend the winter eating good food in a 
warm kitchen in the farmer’s house. The grasshopper inquired, “But how do 
| transform myself into a cockroach?” Thereupon the ant bluntly told him he 
had supplied him with the general idea, and now it was up to him to work 
ont the details. 

I realize that all I can do within the limitations of this paper is to point 
cut a few general principles, especially that spiritual values are most important 
i education, and that they can be well stressed in innumerable lessons in our 
s.condary schools, without the formal introduction of religious instruction 
which should be reserved for the church and the home. 
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How Can Spiritual Values Be Included in the 


School Program? 
EUGENE YOUNGERT 


HOPE no one will be dismayed when I say that I shall not spend many 
moments on curriculum or methods in spirituai values in secondary educa- 
tion. Time is too important for that and should deal with something far more 
fundamental. 
But, let me at once introduce you to an instance of the investment of one 
school program with moral and spiritual values on so practical a basis as to 
be available to any faculty that really wants to make them live within a school. 
If you are interested, buy from the Los Angeles City Schools their publication 
number 402, entitled, Moral and Spiritual Values in Education, and you will 
receive a one-hundred-eleven-page book dealing both broadly and specifically 
with the application tc the whole school and to the classroom of these key 
qualities: appreciation, co-operation, courage, faith, generosity, good will, 
honesty, kindness, loyalty, respect for law, responsibility, and reverence. In the 
book will be statements of aim, plan, and approach; of appropriate committee 
organization; of the use of the key quantities in departments of instruction, 
in extracurricular activities, and in administrative organization; of reference 
to actual pages in the textbooks then used in the Los Angeles system; of 
suggested audio-visual materials. Here-is a textbook in the specifics of these 
particular key qualities, and I repeat its identification: Los Angeles City Schools 
Publication Number 402, entitled, Moral And Spiritual Values In Education. 
My own title of these remarks is: “We Are What We Believe”; and I shall 
present the material in two major sections. First, I shall present a single spirit- 
ual ideal that must permeate teachers in secondary schools if we are to rear gen- 
erations strong enough to be worthy of democracy. And, second, I shall talk 
about a five-fold ideal that must lie in and about everything we teach and do 
if we are to rear generations of men and women who can live happy lives to- 
gether and create the situation under which democracy can survive the most 
bitter attack that has been made upon it in perhaps 300 years, 


THE SINGLE SPIRITUAL IDEAL 

First, then, the single spiritual ideal at bottom in teaching: it is the integrity 

of the individual soul that is the child who sits before us. Unless we have this 

in our professional cornerstones, children will have it hard to catch spiritual 

ideals from us at all. It is almost terrifyingly true that we are what we believe. 

You may think that I begin too theoretically. Not at all. See how practical 
the issue is when broken down into specifics: 


Eugene Youngert is Superintendent of the Oak Park and River Forest High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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One: Do we so sense the integrity of every pupil as to believe that public 
secondary education should be provided for all youth who reasonably can 
he expected to take an acceptable part in our society? Do we prove our belief 
by willingness ourselves to teach the gamut? Do we never say, as surely we 
hear: “Such a boy doesn’t belong in high school?” For, who will these youth 
be? Everyone: prospective lawyer, mason, carpenter, teacher, housewife, gar- 
dener, physician, clerk, bootblack, minister, salesman, janitor, motorman, mer- 
chant, inventor, nurse—everyone. They will range from pathetically low to 
brilliantly high, with many pupils incapable of really acceptable performance 
in conventionally organized subject-matter fields. Their spread of home and 
community background, of social and emotional development and control 
will be broad enough to startle even those schooled in social service. And 
every child is a son of God and endowed by Him with the integrity of the 
individual soul. 

Two: Do we have spiritual insight to see that all men are created equal? 
Or do we sometimes join those who say that that facet of the ideal defies our 
common sense? More prescient words have seldom been spoken than these: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men are created equal,” etc. 
Here is understanding of the value of those who are sons of God. But little 
men say. “Errant nonsense! Observe how men differ. How can men be equal?” 
They do not see that what they mean is that men are not identical. Had they 
spiritual insight they would know that it were abhorrent to the very Idea of 
Deity to call His sons unequal. What should be our teaching ideal, then: 
identity or equality of treatment and opportunity? Would not the presence of 
identity be our best proof that there is neither equality nor understanding 
of the spiritual foundation of that ideal? For, the attempt to serve equality 
through sdentity merely ecompasses the suffocation of equality and is one of 
the world’s and education’s besetting sins. 

Three: If we believe in the individual integrity of every pupil who sits 
before us, and if we believe that that concept is served only by equality of 
opportunity and never by identity, do we not have to say also that every normal 
and industrious pupil deserves an opportunity to succeed in tasks within his 
ability to achieve, and in tasks that are challenging to him? On any other 
basis, will we not train many for failure rather than educate them for success? 
Are we ready to say that our high schools provide diversified learning oppor- 
tunities in which normal youth can succeed if they work diligently? 

Let me repeat briefly the spiritual ideal that must be at bottom of our 
teaching if spiritual values are to find their way into what we teach: I be- 
lieve in public secondary education for all children, and I will help to educate 
cil of them. I believe in their equality, and that that equality can be served only 
by opportunities as diverse as their talents. I believe that they have a right to 
2 Opportunity to succeed in tasks within their ability to achieve, and in tasks 
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that are challenging to them. I believe this because I believe firmly in the 
individual integrity of everyone of them as a son of God. 
A FIVE-FOLD SPIRITUAL IDEAL 

By way of preface to the second section of my remarks, let me tell you 
that I once heard Will Durant say this: “Decay has hit European society more 
heavily than some of the older ones in Asia and younger ones in the western 
hemisphere because in Europe there has been greater loss of the sense of man’s 
divine origin.” He went on to remark that the historian sees how man cannot 
maintain himself when he tries to be his own creator and preserver. It is of this 
divine sonship that I am thinking when I speak of a five-fold spiritual ideal 
that we must teach if people are to be happy members in and defenders of the 
democratic society that is the only form of social structure consonant to the 
Judeo-Christian ideal of which we are the twentieth-century inheritors. For, 
I have no doubt that the fundamental basis of democracy is in the teachings of 
the great Hebrew prophets and of Christ, and I have no hope that without 
that basis democracy can survive. 

Firstly, there is the exaltation of the individual as unique in his sonship 
to God. If there is one thing uppermost in the intent of the Judeo-Christian 
ideal, it is the integrity of the individual soul as son and quest of God, for it 
is to the individual that salvation is vouchsafed and not to the mass. There 
follows upon this understanding of man the principle of democratic society 
that government exists to serve the individual, as contrasted to the notion in 
democracy’s major opponent that individuals have no consequence im and of 
themselves apart from their role as servants of the state. Let us not only teach 
this in all we teach, but let it be warp and woof of how we teach. 

But, secondly, this individual does not stand alone, above, and beyond 
responsibility to his fellow men. How can he since he and all mankind are 
fellow sons of God? For, if they are sons, they are united in a brotherhood 
of man that well-nigh denies divine sonship to men who, denying the brother- 
hood of all who are sons of God, virtually deny by implication the fatherhood 
of God, as well. It is the individual to whom God speaks in the Judeo-Christ- 
ian ideal, but, when He comes, He lays upon the shoulders of the individual 
the obligation to serve all who walk the earth. Let us teach all who pass through 
our schoolmaster hands the truth that man is not man alone, and that he 
serves his Maker best in service for his fellow men. 

Thirdly, there are great guiding principles inherent in the Judeo-Christian 
attitude toward the relationship of the individual to his God and to his fellows 
that govern the conduct of men. These we learned implicitly at our mother’s 
knee, but, as our education carried us on, we made them our own through 
ethical understanding and religious force until at last we found them bound 
together in one compelling virtue that we call Integrity. This sense of integrity 
has taken a terrific beating under the impact of devastating wars in what some 
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competent scholars consider the most brutal century in recorded history, and to 
it, restoration we must give consecrated and unremitting thought. Rather than 
d-tine integrity, let me illustrate it in words that you will recognize as among 
the highest that you know. What I have in mind is a sense of honesty, respon- 
sivility, and honor; of sacrifice, courage, duty, faith, and truth; a sense of 
integrity that gives validity to agreement and value to contract, a sense of the 
integrity of the job that requires a man to do as well as he can that which he 
has undertaken to do. A sense of integrity is the basis of confident and happy 
human relationships, for it is the basis also of the rust under which people can 
believe in each other. It lives in this statement of Christ: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord, . . . and shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”; and its breathes in Micah’s ° 
golden words: “He hath shown thee, Oh Man, what is good, and what doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God.” It is a quality that is not only ethical, but also religious; it is 
not only thought or rule, but also action; and it needs tq be taught and lived. 
Pretty largely, integrity is a matter of good individua! habits knit about guid- 
ing principles, and grown into glorious social habits; but eventually it goes 
back to that respect for and acceptance of others that stems from common 
sonship under God. For here is the exaltation of the individual man and rec- 
ognition of the individual soul that is at the heart of the Judeo-Christian ideal. 
And here there has been loss, in our country as in others, as a pagan ideal has 
been smashing its way to the degradation of the individual and to the elevation 
of centralized government to the position of master of men. May it be a con- 
tribution of all of us who teach to put our hands under the descent of integrity 
and say: “This is as far as you go down; from here on, you go up.” 


Fourthly, it is the genius of the Judeo-Christian ideal, in its exaltation of 
the individual soul, to bring freedom to the spirit and mind of man, and to 
reveal to man that never under bondage can integrity be as high and conse- 
quent devotion to democracy as profound as in freedom. But great forces are 
beating down upon the individual mind and seeking to drive it into the mass. 
Foremost among these is the mad rush to centralization that has confronted 
us with corporate hugenesses (both capital and labor) so vast, on the one hand, 
as to make us realize that government cannot allow groups to exist within its 
borders more powerful than itself if it intends to continue to exist as govern- 
ment; and so vast, on the other hand, as to compel government to grow ever 
stronger through excessive and encroaching centralization. The inevitable 
result is the form of pagan tyranny that achieved zenith in Italy, Russia, and 
Germany and succeeded in so capturing the mind of man as to cause him to 
‘orget how democracy had surmounted tyrannies in the past and brought 
ireedom to men who once were slaves. 

Democracy needs to understand the menace of mass-mindedness if it is 
(9 remain free in a period in which hosts of gullible men are grasping at totali- 
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tarianism as though it were the liberating gift of God. It needs to understand 
the value of the individual, independent, mentally curious, forthright, search- 
ing mind that accepts nothing finally until the wheels of its machinery have 
made it its own—yet that in the period of search does not let doubt preclude 
faith. And we need so to teach our youth as to help them develop spirits and 
minds so free that they simply cannot be intimidated, bought, or seduced. 
But we need so to teach, for the impact of modern centralization and com- 
munication is such as to make easy the submergence in the Mass of the In- 
dividual, until the Individual ceases to exist in the discipline of the Mass. It 
is the Individual that is important, and we need to teach him as an Individual 
and not merely as a unit in the herd. If we are to do this, we must fight the 
Mass Mind and its demand for blind loyalty with no question of good or bad. 
To do this, we must believe in the Individual and in the realizable sense of 
personal integrity inherent in him as a son of God. This is an accepted duty of 
all who teach: to say to all whom they teach, “Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” 


Fifthly, there is in the spiritual faith that Democracy serves a conviction 
of the worth of each individual so strong as to constitute a sense of reverence 
for life as the creation and gift of God. Here let us admit that there has been 
appalling loss as the cold insight of the intellect has outrun the ability of spirit 
to keep pace; and here let us determine as sons of God to restore the loss! Of 
course, we have our hospitals, our research activities, our generous charitable 
drives; but in the face of them, do we especially grieve if we kill 50,000 persons 
a year in automobile accidents and maim countless thousands more? We have 
learned to take those human casualties for granted as the legitimate cost of 
progress. We know that there are a few cities in our land where, as the result 
of vigorous law enforcement, backed by enlightened public opinion, automobile 
fatalities have been almost or entirely eliminated; but in many of our own 
communities we will not put forth the effort required to attain the same re- 
sult because we do not have a sense of reverence for life as creation and gift of 
God that makes every life personal, rather than an impersonal name in print. 

We have finished with two wars so grievous in human toll as to endanger 
the very existénce of nations. Yet, already we are talking of another war in 
such casual way as this: “Well, if we have to get into it, we might as well get 
into it now and be finished with it.” Maybe those are right who say that we'll 
have to go to war again, and soon; but I cannot believe it. But what I am con- 
cerned with most is our equanimity in the face of the threat. That we stand 
on the brink of disaster in our world ] know, but as a teacher to the core of 
me, I cannot but believe that men of good will, reverent before the fact of Life 
as creation and gift of God, can stem the awful tide. 


This is no all-inclusive ideal that I draw. That would be an impossible task 
in the time legitimately at hand upon an occasion like this. But I am certain 
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that, if in addition to the warm social virtues existent in the hearts of youth, 
we can through our teaching inculcate understanding of the exalted state of 
the individual as son of God and of the obligations to all men thereto pertaining, 
and, if we can add integrity, independence of mind, reverence for life as creation 
and gift of God, then we will present a basis for happiness among men and will 
strengthen mightily the concept of democracy that is the only social order com- 
patible with the Judeo-Christian ideal of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 
SUMMARY 

Thus, I have told you in a few words where to get the story of the attempt 
of the Los Angeles school system to organize its school procedure around the 
presentation of key spiritual and moral values. But I have done more than that, 
for I do not see how we can be teachers of spiritual values unless we ourselves 
pay homage to those values. So, I have urged that a foundation stone of our 
teaching ideal must be belief in the individual integrity of all whom we teach, 
and of all that entails. And I have presented in five-fold fashion an ideal, in- 
herent in all we teach and how we teach, that can be a source of happy human 
living and of preservation of democracy as a social order. I have done this be- 
cause whether we will teach spiritual values is wholly a matter of personal 
philosophy. For, we are what we believe. 


Group XV—Room 206 


CuairMan: Minard W. Stout, Principal, University High School, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Lee D. Pigott, Principal, Decatur Senior High School, Decatur, Illinois. 
Loren Chastain, Principal, Central Senior High School, Muncie, Indiana. 


How Effective Is the All-Year Secondary School? 


REUBEN R. PALM 


A GREAT need in schools today is education for more effective living. 
This statement is often made by speakers from convention platforms 
and by writers of articles in educational books and magazines. Reasons given 
for the need are the increasing complexity of the processes and problems of 
American life which necessitates the providing of youth and a large number 
ot adults with the knowledges, understanding, skills, and competencies it is 
necessary for them to have in order to be effective citizens. Not having sensed 
‘ully the need nor its significance, most communities continue to maintain 


Reuben R. Palm is Director of the Division of Secondary Education of the Office 
of the County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, California. 
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and operate their schools for nine-month terms on the assumption that teach- 
ers and administrators can in the three fourths of the year that the schools 
are in operation, educate effectively for the requirements of twentieth-centuzy 
living. 

NEEDS OF TWENTIETH-CENTURY LIVING 

A committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Princip:is 
has set forth in a recent publication a list of ten “Imperative Needs of Youth” 
with regard to which schools must be cognizant in planning programs of ecu- 
cation for effective living in modern twentieth century America. To help 
youth in regard to these needs schools have responsibility for 

1. Developmenting in youth of saleable skills, understandings, and attitudes «s- 

sential for intelligent and preductive participation in economic life 

2. Developmenting and maintaining good health and physical fitness 

3. Teaching the rights and duties of citizens in democratic society and develop- 

ing their competence and diligence in the performance of their obligations as 
members of the community and citizens of state and nation 

. Helping youth to understand the significance of the family for the individual 

and society and the conditions conducive to successful family life 

. Educating youth in how to purchase and use goods and services intelligently 

and understanding both the values received by the consumer and the conse- 
quences of their acts 

. Teaching understanding of the methods of science, the influence of science 

on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the nature of the 
world and of man 

. Providing opportunities for youth to learn to appreciate beauty in literature, 

art, music, and nature 

. Supplying opportunities and instructing youth in how to use leisure time 

well and budget it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the 
individuals with those that are socially useful 

9. Teaching respect for other persons and ethical values and principles; as well 

as how to live and work co-operatively with others. 
10. Developing the ability to think rationally, to express thoughts clearly, and to 
read and listen with understanding. 

When it is realized that many of the above needs were not present or re- 
garded as being the concern of secondary schools in the early part of this cen- 
tury when the nine-month school year became common, is it reasonable to as- 
sume that the modern secondary school can within this limited scope of time 
provide a program of educational experiences adequate to meet the increased 
needs of youth for effective living? Granted that modern schools have better 
trained teachers, instructional materials, and equipment, does not the fact 
that they have to educate all youth rather than the select few of a few decades 
ago with their rather limited college preparatory needs necessitate the provi- 
sion of continuous education without periodic three-month summer-vacation 
interruption? The fact is that many communities, though they may not oper- 
ate full twelve-month programs, either maintain reduced scope programs 
during the summer or leave to private and other agencies many of the respon- 
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sibilities for education such as tutoring and remedial work, or leisure-time 
education and recreational activities. 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS WHICH CANNOT BE FULLY MET WITHIN NINE-MONTH TERM 

An examination of the list of “The Imperative Needs of Youth,” makes 
clear that there are several needs which cannot be provided for fully by the 
school within the usual nine-month term. These are the provision of super- 
vised work experience, education for health and physical fitness, recreational 
and leisure-time activities, and education in family and community life activ- 
ities. In addition can be included provisions for students in need of remedial 
instruction in the conventional subjects of the curriculum, vocational education 
in preparation for jobs for school-leaving pupils, and in-service education activ- 
ities of the type for teachers which cannot be provided effectively during the 
regular nine-month school year. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF ALL-YEAR SECONDARY-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

A review of reports of secondary schools having all-year educational 
programs reveals a number of characteristics, some of which are common 
to several and others which are unique to the individual schools reporting 
them. 

Provisions for Continued Opportunity to Study the Regular School Sub- 
jects 

Many schools provide opportunity for students to continue to attend, 
throughout June and July, classes in English, social studies, mathematics, 
science, foreign languages, and other conventional subjects taught during the 
customary school year. Enrollment is elective and largely made up of students 
who wish to make up subjects in which they have fallen behind others of their 
own age group due to illness or long periods of absence, failure to pass satisfac- 
torily certain courses during the regular school year, or desire to take extra 
courses in order to meet special entrance requirements of certain colleges or 
universities, 

Remedial or Clinical Work 

A number of schools provide during the summer remedial instruction 
classes for students deficient in reading, English, and mathematics skills. As a 
result of such instruction students are better able to succeed in the work of 
regular classes in the fall. 

Enriched Living and Leisure-Time Activities 

Many schools maintain during the summer a number of activities which 
for want of more definite classification can be termed enrichment and leisure- 
time activities. Among these are classes in dramatics, music, arts and handi- 
crafts, library reading, athletics, and summer camps maintained and integrated 
with the total educational program of the school. 

Work Experience and Vocational Education 

Some schools report that they maintain throughout the summer, programs 
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of work experience in the community in such activities as farming, gardening, 
and other industrial pursuits. Supervision and co-ordination is provided by 
members of the school staff, in order to bring out the maximum of educational 
values and benefits in them. 

The School as a Community Center for Adults 

In some school systems a year-round program of classes and activities for 
adults is maintained—classes and activities designed to provide education in 
vocational understandings and skills, as well as general enrichment and recre- 
ational needs of adults. 

In-service Education of the School Staff 

Several school systems provide, during the months of June and July, a 
program of in-service education activities for the school staff, activities which 
are designed to contribute to their professional development and teaching 
competency. Activities reported consist of curriculum workshops for revising 
course objectives and materials; guidance workshops for developing compe- 
tencies in testing and counseling techniques; programs for orientation of new 
teachers to the aims, objectives, and nature of the course and pupils they are 
to teach; and approved summer travel and attendance at university sum- 
mer sessions. 


HOW EFFECTIVE IS THE ALL-YEAR SECONDARY SCHOOL? 

With regard to a trend in education which is so new, it is not to be ex- 
pected that a comprehensive evaluation could as yet have been fully made. 
Those who have had experience with, or have made studies of, all-year school 
programs point out that they 

1. Provide additional ways of meeting individual needs and problems of 

youth not otherwise met in the school program during the regular year 

2. Provide enrichment and leisure-time education and activities for large 

numbers of youth in summer—time that otherwise is likely to be 
idled away at slot machines and other questionable activities 

Provide opportunity for obtaining summertime work experience or 
vocational education not available during the regular school year, or 
which cannot be provided within students’ time schedules 

Make possible use of the school as a community center for adults 
throughout the entire year. This tends to cause citizens to look upon 
school employees as full-time residents and members of the commu- 
nity rather than as itinerant or part-time dwellers 

Simplify as well as greatly strengthen the opportunities for in-service 
education and development of school staffs. By postponing until sum- 
mer certain aspects of in-service training, the time and energies of staff 
members are freed for- other needs and activities during the regular 
school year. 
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PROBLEMS OF ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS 

The conduct and operation of all-year schools is not, however, without 
problems. One of them is the increased total cost of operation. This is offset, 
nevertheless, by the satisfaction of knowing that a more complete utilization is 
made of the investment in the school plant. Also, it is generally recognized 
that in the long run added expenditures for education pay back in increased 
benefits to the community as weil as to the individuals who participated in 
the extended program. 

Schools which operate summer programs also report problems of staffing. 
Not all teachers as they are now trained can take charge of certain summer 
program activities effectively. Therefore, the provision of a summer educa- 
tional program in itself gives rise to a special in-service training problem. 
Some communities look with hesitation upon the practice of paying teachers 
twelve months a year and allowing a certain portion of the staff to attend 
summer sessions at universities or to engage in summer approved travel at tax- 
payers expense. However, these are questions which can be expected to arise 
in much the same way as questions were raised in the preceding century by 
citizens when attempts were made to provide tuition-free schools, free text- 
books, and other provisions at public expense, but which are now accepted 
as normal and proper. 


How Effective Is the All-Year Secondary School? 
H. L. YLVISAKER 


HEN I received the assignment to prepare a paper on the effective- 

ness of the all-year school, I was a bit confused. In reply to the invita- 

tion I stated that, while we do have a three-week summer workshop for all the 
teachers of the school, we do not have an all-year school. Furthermore, I knew 
of no high school that as yet operated such a program. However, I was told to 
go ahead and shall accordingly discuss the all-year school on the basis of our 
limited but favorable experience and shall suggest certain further activities. 
My state of Illinois is a great agricultural state. It contains some of the 
richest soil to be found in the world. Interestingly enough, that land was. 
prairie land, and for years after the settlers had !aboriously cleared the tim- 
berland—familiar to westward moving settlers from the Appalachians on— 
building their homes, grubbing out the stumps, and planting their crops, the 
prairie land was ignored. It was new and strange to the immigrant. Poor 
drainage in the nearer prairies quite naturally led the immigrant to suppose 
that the failing was a characteristic of all prairie land. There was a want of 
drinking water, and the lack of timber raised a question as to where fuel, 


H. L. Ylvisaker is Principal of the Leyden Community High School, Franklin 
Park, Illinois. 
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fencing, and building materials were to be sought. Moreover, the native grass 
that gave the endless prairie the appearance of a billowing green and yellow 
sea grew dense and tall, in some areas from three to four feet tall and in others 
to such a height “that an army of men on horseback might easily be concealed 
amongst them.” In addition, the matted virgin sod was the despair of the plow- 
man. It was widely believed among the settlers in the eighteen thirties and for 
years afterward that the prairies would never be settled “beyond one tier of 
farms around the groves,” and that the rest would always remain open range 
for stock. This was the land that is now the famed black Illinois corn land, 

Perhaps a parallel might be drawn in the areas of elementary and second- 
ary education. Perhaps some of the richest, black educational soil may be found 
in the prairie land we call the summer vacation. Like the virgin prairie, it 
may be difficult to harness. Like the early immigrant, we may not recognize 
its possibilities. Why does the academic school year begin about Labor Day 
and end the early part of June? The trite but perhaps basic answer is habit 
and tradition. As we all know, the first schools were created to teach a few 
basic skills plus religion to the children of farmers during those winter 
months when their services were not needed on the farms. Today our econ- 
omy has no real need for the summer services of the vast majority of Ameri- 
can youth. Furthermere, with our modern education system there is no real 
health need for the extended summer vacation. 

The billions of dollars of school buildings throughout the United States, 
dark every evening except for an occasional play, party, or baseketball game 
and empty every summer except for a few maintenance men, should, perhaps, 
also have been investigated by the Hoover Commission as an example of waste 
in government. We like to talk of ourselves as a profession. The periodicals are 
full of articles as to the plight of the schools and the teacher. Yet, I wonder 
if we ever will be able to get the general public to accept our professional 
claims when we seem to require fourteen to sixteen weeks vacation. When we 
tell the man on the street that we need enough salary to live fifty-two weeks 
on the money we earn in thirty-six to thirty-eight weeks, he who works fifty 
weeks for his annual salary is apt to be a bit unenthusiastic. 

To have thousands of highly trained public servants professionally idle 
for several months each year seems a waste that our American democracy 
cannot well afford. Perhaps it is a good time for the secondary-school man to 
take a good look at that educational prairie—the summer vacation. Undoubt- 
edly, the time will come, when the all-year school will be a fact, at least in 
so far as the secondary-school faculty is concerned. Some schools may develop 
a four-quarter school year in place of the two-semester system. The so-called 
“summer school” is common, of course, in many places. However, I should 
like to suggest several other ways in which the summer period might be made 


educationally valuable. 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

First, is the opportunity for effective in-service teacher training. We sec- 
ondary-school administrators all recognize the need for in-service teacher 
training no matter how well prepared the teacher may be. We all recognize 
the danger of compartmentalized subject-matter thinking which our depart- 
mental school organization fosters. We all want to develop a common basic 
school philosophy. Yet in our modern, busy, all-comprehensive high school, 
such training is difficult, if not impossible. We load our teachers with so many 
classes and students and ask of them so much extracurricular work that time 
and energy is lacking for in-service training activities. It is hard for a tired 
teacher to be enthusiastic about improving herself. In our school the answer 
to this was the all-faculty summer workshop. For the past four years our fac- 
ulty, comprising about fifty people, has assembled during the early part of 
August for a three-week workshop preceding the opening of school. The pro- 
gram had its origin years back in faculty discussion. Consequently, when the 
board of education proposed, as a factor in a new salary schedule, this extra 
period in the teacher’s school year, it was accepted by the faculty. It is no 
longer an experiment with us. It is a significant part of our school year. For 
three weeks from eight a.M. to three-thirty in the afternoon, all of our teach- 
ers work together as a committee of the whole, as departments, as individuals, 
or as ad hoc groups studying problems of common interest. At first we worked 
unofficially, but rather closely, with staff members from the University of 
Chicago. Now we are more or less on our own, calling in recourse people not 
only from the University of Chicago but also from other sources—the State 
Department of Education, the Chicago School System, and neighboring high 
schools and colleges. The first year our theme was the evaluation of the school 
and its program. This developed rather naturally into the next year’s theme 
of understanding the adolescent. For this period we worked under the guid- 
ance of the University of Chicago's Committee on Human Development. In- 
terestingly enough, this workshop developed such keen interest on the part 
of almost half the faculty that two special groups have continued this study 
under the guidance of staff members of the committee for the past three years. 
The past two years the theme of the workshop has been the improvement of 


the curriculum. 

Our workshop experience has been very valuable to us. Teachers living, 
eating and working together, without students being present, get to know 
each other; departmental barriers are broken down; a common philosophy 
begins to appear. The orientation of new teachers into the system is alone 
almost worth the cost and effort involved. It is interesting how viewpoint 
changes and possibilities open. This past year we called in numbers of stu- 
dents to help plan; we had parents present at meetings; we had a reading 
clinic on the slow reader in which a number of grade teachers shared; we 



















had an audio-visual clinic; our whole faculty piled into busses and called on 
the local industries and civic leaders. We have discovered that a successful 
teacher workshop must be democratic. It cannot be dictated and directed by 
the administration. It must belong to the teachers themselves, both in plan- 
ning and in evaluating the results. A steering committee composed of teach- 
ers selected from each department plans, organizes, and runs the workshop, 
It has been interesting to watch the growth of the faculty in co-operative 
group action. We should hate to give up the summer workshop. We recom- 
mend that other high schools try it. 

Our faculty has been proceeding carefully and maybe a bit too slowly on 
plans for a further utilization of the summer period. While we have actually 
done little here beyond the development of a summer playground recreation 
program under the direction of several members of the coaching staff, we do 
have committees working on various aspects of a further program. The phi- 
losophy guiding our thinking might be summarized as follows: 

1. The summer workshop is an integral part of the school year and should 

be continued. 

2. Each teacher needs a month’s leave of absence from duty but should 
spend the remainder of the summer vacation in the service of the 
school district and the community. This should be staggered so that 
some teachers are present the whole summer. 

3. Teachers may be excused from duty at times for essential graduate 
study, valuable services in other areas, and occasionally for extended 
travel. 

4. There is no need for a so-called “summer school.” Students in need of 
make-up credit can secure such credit at neighboring schools where 
such work is offered. 

5. No attempt should be made to offer formal subject matter. No attempt 
should be made to have all students attend. No credit should be given. 

6. The summer period should be utilized to permit interested students 
to pursue in an informal, independent manner educationally valuable 
activities. These might become and, no doubt, should be aspects of the 
regular curricu!um but are now neglected or slighted because of the 
crowded condition of the high-school program, the tyranny of the 
class period, or because they can be better pursued during the summer 
months. 

What are some of those opportunities? Every secondary-school adminis- 

trator could think of many. I should, however, like to suggest several which 
seem to have real developmental value. 




































THE SUMMER CAMP 
If camp life is an important aspect of the individual’s development, as it 
seems to be judging from the number of private and institutional camps cater- 
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ing to the favored few, then it might well be studied as an important adjunct 
of public education. The time may come when certain favored districts will 
own and run school camps as a part of their regular school program. For most 
of us, public tax approval for such a costly innovation is some time in the 
future. Many of us, however, have facilities and possibilities for experimental 
work in such a direction. We have school buses standing idle during the sum- 
mer period. We are planning, if permitted, this summer to send several 
groups of boys and possibly a group of girls to the North woods of the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, about four hundred miles north of Chicago. It is an 
area of interest and a rare place to demonstrate planetary evolution. It is cov- 
ered with glacial deposit, filled with rivers and lakes, deciduous and conifer 
forests. We shall buy or borrow tents and sleeping equipment. Each trip, 
under the direction of the biology department, would last two weeks. Days 
spent in swimming, fishing, canoeing, biological and geological study, and 
evenings spent in discussing the day’s events around a campfire could be a 
splendid educational experience for young people. One can imagine the posi- 
tive results that might come to the socially maladjusted boy, the boys who 
have little practice in co-operation. Maps and literature explaining the region 
are readily available. It would seem that the possible educational products of 
such a simple program could well be worth the attempt. At least, it would be 
an interesting experiment and, if successful, might well lead to a more com- 
prehensive program. ’ 
FIELD TRIPS 

Most high schools use the field trip as an educational device. There is no 
need to elaborate on the values of such. We all believe in it. We all use it 
but not to as great an extent as we might because of the disrupting effect on 
the daily program. The tyranny of the class period makes any innovation 
difficult. Hardly any field trip can be accomplished within the class period. 
Consequently, nearly all field trips interfere with other classes. As a result, we 
administrators tend to be reluctant to permit too many. Yet in our Chicago 
areas we have great museums, libraries, zoos, one of the great arboretums of 
the world, stock yards, slums, courts; in fact innumerable facilities for basic 
learning by observation. The summer period is an ideal time for such activity. 
All environmental facilities exist. They do not close for the summer. No one 
need worry about interfering with the other teacher’s work. Time could be 
taken to do the observation job, leisurely, thoroughly, as it should be done. 
All teachers would be interested in some phase. It has real possibilities. 

DRIVER TRAINING 

More and more high schools, with the encouragement of automobile 
associations, police department, and the like, are embarking on a more or less 
comprehensive program of driver training. Part of this program can be done 
in the classroom. However, no program is complete without actual training 
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in the handling of a car. Here, again, the program runs into the time element 
of the daily program and the pressure of other subject matter so that many 
students are unable to take the course. Furthermore, in many parts of the 
country, winter conditions make such a training program difficult. During the 
summer months, with several teachers available and with the possibility of 
securing not one but several dual-control training cars, such training might be 
done in a much more thorough manner. 
SUPPLEMENTING OPPORTUNITY FOR THE GIFTED INDIVIDUAL 

Our high schools are recognizing and beginning to do quite a respectable 
job in remedial education. With special teachers, we are picking up the slow 
reader, placing him in specialized courses and giving him an opportunity to 
succeed. We are concerned, however, in our school that we are not giving like 
opportunity for the brilliant student. He is not being challenged. In fact, he 
often is not discovered. The discovery of latent talent and its subsequent 
development is a “must” in the democratic high school. Our mass production 
process and our continuing preoccuption with raising the standards of the 
great indifferent mass too often results in the neglect of the superior individ- 
ual. He passes without effort. Being human, he accepts, and, not recognizing 
his own potentialities, he grows up unchallenged. The summer period, per- 
haps offers us an opportunity to discover these individuals and to give them 
the special attention they deserve. The laboratories are there for special inves- 
tigation. The libraries are still filled with books for special research. Each 
school faculty has individuals to whom such a challenge might be soul-satis- 
fying. 

One could go on suggesting other possibilities for the summer program. 
There is the development of certain experimental classes. I have been intrigued 
in the educational possibilities of a group spending a full day in the pursuit of 
one field of subject matter for a period of time such as business machines in 
the commercial curriculum. There are nursery schools, for girls, Little Theater 
groups, modern dance groups, instrumental or vocal groups, recreation pro- 
grams, development of student government groups, testing and guidance 
facilities, supervision of summer work jobs of students, the development of 
relations within the community and with industry and with the homes by 
teacher visitation. There is no time in such a short paper limit to discuss them 
further. 

What is required to put such a program into operation? First of all comes 
conversion—conversion, of the secondary-school principal, the faculty, the 
board of education, and, finally, the public. Before we principals can do any- 
thing about a summer program, we must, ourselves, become converts and 
missionary preachers. We also love our summer vacations. We do many things 
of financial profit or pleasure during that time. We are used to it. We look 
with a bit of dismay cn the added responsibilities such a program would en- 
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tail. Teachers, likewise, would resist at first. They are human. One of the 
prerequisities of the teaching profession has been weeks for private affairs. 
Boards of education would be wary of added costs. The public, having grown 
up under the present system, does not recognize the possibilities of a summer 
program. We can let things go as they are. If we do, we cannot claim to be a 
profession, however. Perhaps the thing to do is to start out gradually and ex- 
perimentally and then to see what happens. 


Group XVI—West Promenade 
CuairMan: Leslie W. Kindred, Professor of Education, Division of Second- 
ary Education, Teachers College, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: ' 
John E. Codwell, Principal, Phillis Wheatly High School, Houston, Texas. 
George W. Janke, Principal, Mitchell Senior High School, Mitchell, South 
Dakota. 


What Need for a Public Relations Program 
for the Secondary School? 


GEORGE E. MATHES 


OMING together as we have this week to attend and participate in this 

great Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals is indeed a wonderful experience. We have the 
opportunity of working together, of sharing experiences, of pooling our re- 
sources; in short, we are co-operating one with the other in order to develop 
a better program of secondary education for the youth of our country. I am 
reminded that’ there are verbalisms in education; words mean different things 
to different-peop!e. That is certainly true of the word co-operation. 

The story is told about a certain secondary-school principal, not one of 
those present at this meeting, who likes to do things in his own way. He had 
the reputation of co-operating with no one. He ran a one-man school system. 
One day a group of citizens, representing the local PTA public relations com- 
mittee, called upon him in his office and offered their wholehearted support 
and co-operation in a project which he had suggested. After presenting their 
offer of co-operation the group left the building. When they were gone, the 
superintendent was heard to remark in his own inimitable way, “That’s fine; 
you ladies coo, but, if there is any operating to do, I'll do it.” Of course, this 
is not the kind of co-operation we have in mind. I am sure that after this talk 


_— 


George E. Mathes is Supervisor, Department of Instruction, Public School Sys- 
tem. Denver, Colorado. 
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no one will be cooing, but all will agree that we can get together and do some 
practical operating in this sometimes overlooked area of administration. 

I have taken the liberty to modify to some extent the title which was 
assigned me. May I include in my remarks not only the need for a public 
relations program, but also what can be done about it. 

These are crucial days for educators. One has only to pick up a newspaper, 
read a magazine, turn on a radio, listen to gossip over the back fence, or 
spend a day in any principal’s office to realize the truth of this statement. In 
view of recent interest in education, I doubt if there is a principal, teacher, 
child, parent, or citizen today who would question the need for a public rela- 
tions program for our secondary schools. 

STAGES OF GROWTH 

Historically, public relations programs have gone through at least four 
stages and now are at the threshold of the fifth. In the beginning of public 
education in the’ United States, schools along with the church formed a center 
around which the social, educational, cultural, recreational, and _ religious 
life of the community revolved. Town meetings, folk dancing, and commu- 
nity socials were held in school buildings. Because communities were small, 
the welfare of the community was the concern of everyone. Schools also re- 
ceived a proportionate share of time, energy, and means of the community. 
This might be ca‘led the “Town Meeting” approach to public relations. 

As the western movement scattered the population and cities increased in 
population, schools could no longer serve as centers around which commu- 
nity life centered. This created the second stage of public relations which is 
characterized by the “Hands Off” policy whose advocates contended that ad- 
ministration of the schools should be left to those who have had training and 
experience in education.’ School people concurred in this feeling. Educators 
did not in any way interfere with the life of the community nor did they want 
or appreciate the community interference. (Except, of course, at board elec- 
tions, bond voting, or budget approval time.) 

The third stage of public relations is characterized by a “Selling” tech- 
nique.’ This had its roots in the boom days of the twenties and its branches 
in the depression. Books and articles of that day told of the amount of money 
which industry and business spent on advertising and suggested that, since 
the schools had something to sell, they should apply the techniques of business 
to education. During the great depression, school systems depended on this 
technique to “sell” the public on the existing program of education. 

The fourth stage of public relations might be called an “Interpretation” 
approach.” This grew out of the inadequacy of the “Town Meeting,” “Hands 

4 Hayward, W. George, ‘‘The Public and the Elementary School," The National Elementary Prin- 
cipal, Twenty-eighth Yearbook, pp. 11-13. Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Principals. 


3 Loc. cit. 
8 Loe. cit. 
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Off,” and “Selling” approaches. Although it generally moves only in one 
direction, it has many points which commend it. It is wisely used with consid- 
erable success at the present time. “Interpretation” manifests itself in the 
publication of .pamphlets, news letters, articles, lectures, panel discussions, 
radio broadcasts, and in the use of school-produced films and filmstrips. 


PARTICIPATION IS NECESSARY 

Many educators now recognize that no one plan or even a combination 
ot plans is adequate. Secondary-school people should recognize this and begin 
to plan, develop, and carry on a public relations program which would be 
characterized by the word “Participation.” There are two very important 
reasons why this could be the year in which “participation” would be the 
keystone which has on the one side the public; on the other, the profession. 

First, the public has abandoned its apathy for schools and school people 
and has become increasingly interested in education. Many reasons may be 
given for this. On the positive side, school publicity is doing a better job to 
interpret the school to the community. Increasing numbers have motivated 
interest because more parents have children in elementary schools. This wave 
of children will be splashing at the doors of junior and senior high schools, 
and there must be room for them. The negative side has had its innings also. 
Professional salaries have been low and, in many instances, still are inade- 
quate. Teachers have left the profession to seek employment elsewhere. Schools 
have been closed because there were not: sufficient funds. School costs have 
increased at rapid rates. Programs have been questioned. Whether we like it 
or not, the public is school-conscious. On the other side of the coin, we find 
public-conscious school people who are actively seeking participation in the 
community. First, schools are taking advantage of community resources. Teach- 
ers are planning excursions to public performances, parks, museums, historical 
sites, farms, and school camps. They are bringing to the schools those who 
can serve as members of advisory boards, lecturers, special teachers, or con- 
sultants. Second, schocl people are members of lay committees and advisory 
boards. They are also serving as leaders and consultants in character building 
agencies, youth-welfare organizations, and community councils. 

This is the time to plan, develop, and carry on the “participation” ap- 
proach to public relations. Professional people and laymen should be active in 
the planning, organization, development, and evaluation of the educational 
program. Administration, supervision, and execution of the educational pro- 
gram is still left where it rightfully belongs, with the profession. 

This is not a new idea. School administrators, boards of education, and 
communities have been using this technique successfully for years to solve 
particular problems at a particular time. The need now is for a continuing 
process of public participation in school planning which involves most of the 
citizens, most of the profession, most of the students, most of the time. 
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The “Participation” approach to public relations must involve in its 
planning many publics within a given community. Examples of such publics 
which are of concern to any school-public relations program are: boards of 
education, the professional staff, parents, children, government officials, cham- 
bers of commerce, labor groups, women’s clubs, community welfare groups, 
cultural organizations, and the members of other professional groups. 

THE FOUR PUBLICS 

I have chosen as examples four publics which may be involved in such a 
program. The first of these publics to be considered is the central administra- 
tion including the superintendent and others in “the central office.” Participa- 
tion is not always greeted with open arms by this group. These people think 
differently about many things. In some instances they are jealous of infringe- 
ment on their authority. Nevertheless, the administration must develop the 
confidence of all other groups within and outside the profession. The admin- 
istration must not only believe sincerely in the philosophy of participation, but 
must also set up channels through which the many publics can function effec- 
tively. There is the board of education through which the citizens-at-large 
may express themselves, There is the PTA through which parents may regis- 
ter their feelings. There are curriculum committees through which teachers 
voice their points of view. And finally there are student councils through 
which students may express their opinions. 

As an example of the way in which administrative staff and faculty can 
work co-operatively in a curriculum project, the preparation of the present 
American History Guide for Denver senior high schools can be cited. 

The Senior High-School Committee on Instruction, representing princi- 
pals, co-ordinators, and teachers, instructed its sub-committee on social science 
to develop a guide for American history teachers. The guide was to serve as a 
means of helping teachers to develop those facts, understandings, attitudes, 
and appreciations which are of enough importance to warrant making 
American history a required subject. 

The Social Science Committee called meetings of all the American his- 
tory teachers to discuss their part in the preparation of this guide. A small 
working committee was designated to do the writing. As parts of the guide 
were written, they were distributed to all history teachers for use, evaluation, 
and suggestions. A tentative guide was then prepared. At the present time, it 
is being tried out in all American history c'asses. From this trial effort a more 
permanent guide will be produced. This permanent guide will be submitted 
to the Senior High-School Committee on Instruction and, if approved by this 
group, will go to the superintendent and board of education for adoption. 

The second public to be vitally affected by a participation approach to 
public relations is the principal, teachers, and other adults working in schools. 
The relationship between the principal, faculty, students, secretaries, custo- 
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dians, lunchroom workers, and all other groups must be one of mutual re- 
spect for and understanding of each other’s abilities and worth. 

This relationship must also extend from the staff into the classrooms and 
community. An example of the way in which faculties, teachers, students, and 
community people may participate in a public relations program is illustrated 
by a project which involved the construction of a new senior high school in 
Denver. 

First a survey was made in the community to determine the kind of an 
educational program the community wanted for its youth. This study in- 
cluded, among other things, a questionnaire prepared by the faculty from 
room-standard reports. Selected students as a class project filled in this ques- 
tionnaire as they interviewed over a thousand parents, graduates, drop-outs, 
interested adults, and community leaders. From the tabulated results of this 
questionnaire, a program of instruction was developed which showed the 
number and kind of classrooms and special rooms needed. It was felt that 
the program needed determined the type of building which should be erected. 

The faculty with the help of the building-planning department then 
prepared for the architect a statement showing the type, location, number of 
rooms, and space needed. The architect then presented a preliminary working 
drawing of the new building. The faculty, community people, building plan- 
ning department, and the architect then studied plans and made suggestions 
for improvement. A second set of: drawings was prepared. Again teachers, 
parents, interested adults, students, department directors, and personnel from 
the building-planning department went over scale drawings and models of 
each room, making necessary changes. The architect then prepared the final 
blueprints which were approved by the faculty, building-planning depart- 
ment, superintendent, and board of education. It is significant to note that 
the community was so involved in the need for a new building and its plan- 
ning that three city blocks including 96 dwellings were purchased without a 
single need for condemnation. proceedings. 

The third public concerned with improving public relations through 
participation is the student body. Students have a right to participate in such 
educational planning as curriculum making, choice of electives, and pupil- 
teacher planning within classes. They also have a right to participate in the 
vast multitude of student activities which include athletics, music, debate, 
school papers, student councils, and a host of others. Since these more spectac- 
ular activities make up a greater share of the publicity of the school, it becomes 
necessary to show their educational value. 

Of these activities the student council plays an important role. For 
several years I have worked with student councils in the Denver Public 
Schools. Especially interesting are two-city-wide councils, known as the Junior 
Hizh-School All-City Student Council and the Senior High-School All-City 
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Council. These groups consist of student representatives from the junior and 
senior high schools of the city. They meet once each month on school time to 
discuss ways in which to improve their own participation in school govern- 
ment, to sponsor city-wide projects, and to consider public relations prograins 
which affect students, faculty, and the community. 

One project of this group has received national attention and will serve 
as an example of how a student body can work to the advantage of both ihe 
community and the school. For many years’ Hallowe’en had caused conster- 
nation for school administrators, citizens, parents, police, and firemen. During 
the war, students in our All-City Student Council on their own initiative 
realized that they too had a responsibility in the war effort and decided to do 
something which would prevent destruction of property on Hallowe'en. 

Last year the theme of the Hallowe’en campaign was “Fun Without 
Vandalism.” Four committees of students were organized by the All-City 
Student Council but included other students from each school and a faculty 
adviser from the administration building. 

The general planning committee made the over-all plans for the campaign. 
Since it consisted of two members from each senior high school and one from 
each junior high school, they also acted as chairmen in their respective build- 
ings. The publicity committee contacted city newspapers and radio stations. 
Speaker bureaus were organized, articles and editorials were written. Car- 
toons, posters, and bulletin boards were prepared. Members of this committee 
served as chairmen of publicity committees in their respective buildings. 

The special productions committee was composed of two groups of tal- 
ented students. Those interested in radio and drama met with a consultant 
from the Department of Instruction. They wrote and produced their own 
slogans, songs, radio shows, spot announcements, and speeches. These were 
transcribed by the Rocky Mountain Radio Council and broadcasted on all 
Denver radio stations or used in schools. Through the Radio Council, stu- 
dents were invited to appear on local “live” radio shows to tell the Hallowe’en 
story. They also wrote plays and skits which were used in school assembly 
programs and public meetings. Those students interested in the graphic arts 
worked in art centers under the supervision of the art department and pro- 
duced drawings, posters, and special displays for school and public buildings. 

The public relations committee contacted and co-operated with such com- 
munity groups as the Boy Scouts, Girls Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Council of 
Churches, City Recreational Department, and PTA groups. They met with 
the police, fire departments, transportation officials and city council. 

The results of the campaign are most gratifying as evidenced by the fact 
that the number of calls received by police and fire departments was reduced 
from over 600 in 1942 to less than 50 last year. Typical comments received 
last year by the All-City Student Council include the following: 
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I wish to commend all the school children in the city of Denver for their fine 
behavior and co-operation in connection with the Hallowe’en celebration. 
(signed) John F. O’Donnell 
Chief of Police 
I am amazed and greatly pleased at how well these student leaders impressed 
upon their fellow students the fallacy of wanton destruction and jeopardization of the 


city’s welfare. 


(signed) Allie A. Feldman 
Chief Denver Fire Department 


Be it resolved that the thanks and appreciation of the people of the City and 
County of Denver be expressed to the All-City Student Council of the Denver Public 
Schools for initiating and making the antivandalism program successful. 

(signed) The Denver City Council 
by Cominic Crow, President 


The fourth public to be concerned in a public relations program is in 
the community itself. The community consists of parents, adults who do not 
have children in school, out of school youth, and recent graduates. 

Here is one place we can take a tip from industry. “The Packard Motor 
Company has had a slogan for over 40 years ‘Ask the Man Who Owns one.’ 
This slogan was used for many years before the company finally did ‘Ask 
the man who owns one’ what he liked, disliked, and what changes he would 
make in a new model. The company got the ideas from the public and im- 
proved the product, accordingly. General Motors has queried millions, in- 
cluding owners and nonowners of GM automobiles to determine what the 
people wanted in the way of aytomobile styles and accessories. Instead, of 
trying to sell the GM idea of what a new model automobile should be, the 
company went out and discovered what the public wanted and tailored its 
new models to those specifications.” * A pretty good technique I’d say if 
you want to sell more automobiles or build a new school; or teach English 
a new way in the tenth grade. 

An example of the way the community and school can work together 
is cited. Junior Achievement, Inc. is the name of an organization which is 
co-operating with schools in an attempt to give boys and girls actual ex- 
periences in the management, production, and selling phases of business. 
Miniature companies are organized. They elect officers, issue stock, decide on 
a product, manufacture and sell it in the community. They pay themselves 
wages, make reports, vote dividends to shareholders, and in every way du- 
plicate business. Working with each of these companies are four advisers. 
One is a school person who is staff employed. The other three are volunteers 
from business who meet with the miniature companies one night each week. 
They represent three areas of business—management, production, and sales. 

Better ways of involving all of the publics in the planning of a school 
program should be devised. Maybe the examples given are not the answers, 


* Baus, Herbert M. Public Relations at Work, p. 60. Harper and Brothers. New York, 1948. 
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but answers must be found. The school can no longer afford to isolate itself, 
School people should begin now to devise new techniques which will involve 
the community as a dynamic interest for the school program. Active parti- 
cipation, not passive receptivity should be the theme for this new era in 
school-community relations, “Lay participation in educational planning, as 
a means of improving lay understanding and educational policy, has great 
significance for educational progress. In a sense it is practical politics operat. 
ing on a statesman-like level for the improvement of education.” * The prob- 
lem of public relations for secondary schools is not solved. What is needed 
now in American education is not bigger problems to solve; but rather, big- 
ger men and women, boys and girls to solve them. 


What Need for a Public Relations Program 


for the Secondary School? 
GEORGE D. LANGE 


UBLIC relations are the situations, acts, or words that influence people. 
They are what every teacher does each day to earn or to lose the 
public’s good will. Public relations, therefore, constitute a way of life for the 
entire profession. Public relations are inevitable and unavoidable. They are 
not something to have or not to have. To make sure that our public relations 


produce the desired effect, we need a planned program. The purpose of a 
planned program is to gain and keep for education and the teaching profes- 
sion the public’s interest. The objective of all public relations effort is im- 
proved understanding and increased appreciation of the services rendered by 
teachers. The test of a good public relations program is the enthusiasm with 
which the public displays its support of the schools, their policies, accomplish- 


91 


ments, aims, and ideals. 

If our communities are to support a forward looking program of free 
public education, they must know what the schools are doing for the children. 
No matter where he lives, Kansas City, Cedar Rapids, or Hershey, the average 
man is interested in public schools and has ideas about them. Many citizens 
not only have ideas, but also plans and suggestions of merit. Chambers of 
Commerce and similar organizations also observe public school needs. On 
January 31, 1950 the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce stated “Penn- 
sylvania’s schools need a more extensive vocational education program.” They 
will do much to sell the idea. What are the secondary principals doing through 
public relations to get the need of vocational education across to the people? 
We know the needs of our pupils, but we haven’t succeeded very rapidly to 


5 Metropolitan School Study Council, Public Action for Powerful Schools, Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, 1949. 
George D. Lange is Principal of the Derry Township High School, Hershey, Penn- 


sylvania. 
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win the necessary support to provide those needs. Our taxpayers will support 
a. educational program they understand. We should have citizens working 
with us on curriculum needs and problems. We should discover the citizens 
in our community who are willing and able to help in educational planning. 

Through public relations our patrons should be well acquainted with 
school policies. I’ll enumerate a few: our marking policy, promotion policy, 
attendance regulations, discipline policy, course offerings, programs for slow 
and orthogenic groups, and procedures used in caring for individual differ- 
ences. 
Do you have reasonable facilities to carry on the educational program 
your pupils should have? Is your building reasonably adequate, is it in good 
repair? Recently, I heard these comments from patrons who attended a 

high-school play: “My! the auditorium and hall certainly needs repairs and 
painting.” Who made the comments?’ A barber and his wife, and a widow 
who works six days a week, both had children in the school twenty years 
ago. That high-school principal needs public relations help; his school di- 
rectors need to know what patrons think and are willing to pay for. 

What are our financial needs going to be in the year ahead? Are the prin- 
cipals, teachers, ond patrons acquainted with tax needs and seeing eye to eye 
on the necessary changes in taxation? There is mounting evidence to show 
that, when schools have brought the public into the process of educational 
planning, the schools have gained far greater community support and under- 
standing than they otherwise would. Dr. Mort of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, pointed out in a recent address that salaries for teachers have been 
higher and continue to hold their position in communities where the public 
participates in the process of educational planning. 

Can school board administrators reach into the pockets of taxpayers 
and pull out funds for new buildings to house the largest enrollments our 
elementary and secondary schools have ever known? Can these same school- 
men and directors without public understanding and support turn aside 
the stock companies of some who say, “If you cut out the fads and frills, you 
won’t need new taxes.” Through public relations, patrons will know the an- 
swer to the foregoing statement. Education is a community function. “What 
schools realize this fact and implement it, they are doing a better educational 
job than we otherwise find them doing.” 

What should the teachers know about the pupils, their parents, their 
homes? How are parents to learn about the school, its problems, pupil needs, 
and teachers’ needs? How can parents and the school provide the necessary 
guidance to enable future citizens to choose courses in line with their ability, 
aptitude, and probable employment? 

During the school year 1939-1940, the secondary-school enrollment in 
grades 9 and 12 in Pennsylvania was approximately 530,000. Of this group, 
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75 per cent, were found in the general academic and college preparatory pro. 
gram; 15 per cent, in the commercial program; and 2 per cent, in the voca- 
tional. The senior class of this group began as freshmen in 1937 with ap 
proximately 153,000. Only 97,000 of this number were enrolled as of October, 
1940; the other 56,000 had dropped out during the intervening years. Of the 
97,000 who remained to graduate in 1940, approximately 10 per cent 
entered colleges and universities, another 10 per cent entered other schools, 
while the remaining 80 per cent discontinued their schooling and accepted 
employment or remained at home. 

Let us look at another picture. The distribution of all employed workers 
in Pennsylvania as reported in the sixteenth United States census for 1940 
shows that there were approximately 1,046,000 “white-collar workers” and 
approximately 2,156,000 “blue-collar workers.” In other words, approximately 
33 per cent of the workers during that year were “white-collar workers,” while 
approximately 67 per cent were “blue-collar workers.” I don’t believe the 
situation is much different in the remaining forty-seven states. These figures 
reveal at least two important needs. First, most school districts do not offer 
courses that are preparatory for the pupil’s future employment. Second, the 
guidance, whatever it may have been, can be improved. When schools, 
parents, manufacturers, and businessmen recognize these needs, co-operative 
action will provide guidance and curriculum offerings in accordance with 
pupil needs. 

Are we going to take advantage of that which the laymen have to offer? 
“Laymen in most communities hold in the sum total of their experiences a 
vast wealth of ideas.” It is our responsibility to utilize all valuable help. We 
must undertake and promote public relations on the basis of education’s values 


to society. 
Monday, February 20, 2:30-4:15 P. M. 


Group I—West Concourse Vestibule 
Cuarrman: Lloyd S. Michael, Superintendent, Evanston Township Schools, 
and Principal, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 


Illinois 


Principals Discuss Their Problems With Their 
Superintendents 
B. L. PEHRSON 


HE success of any human enterprise is largely dependent upon the kind 
of relationships people establish with one another. Human relations are 
definitely as important in the field of education as in most other walks of life. 


Mr. B. L. Pehrson is Principal of the Crosby-Ironton High School, Crosby, Minne- 
sota. 
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©: all educational workers, the administrator perhaps has the most varied 
number of human contacts..He must deal with the public, with teachers, with 
pupils, and with colleagues in his field. If you were to ask a school superinten- 
dent to name the human agency most important of all to him, he would tell 
you that it was his board of education. If you were to ask a high-school prin- 
cipal the same question, he would tell you that it was his superintendent. Just 
as a superintendent is concerned that his board accept the philosophy that it is 
the policy-making body, delegating to him the administration of the schools 
according to their policy, so the high-school principal is most concerned that 
he and his superintendent have a clearcut understanding of what the princi- 
pal and his administrative associates are to do in the high school. 

A clear-cut allocation of administrative responsibilities in the high school 
is seen as a necessity in view of the changes that have taken place over the past 
fifty years in education. The rapid growth of school population necessitated 
the broadening of educational objectives and gave to our schools functions that 
no one would have dreamed of years ago. In order to meet the diverse and 
complex need of an expanded school population, much study and research were 
needed. The results of this study are a rich background of educational science 
which has been applied not only for the more effective learning of subject 
matter, but also for the development of those skills, habits, attitudes, and 
ideals which will insure that the individual will learn to live successfully with- 
in the framework of democracy, and, by living successfully, to insure the con- 
tinuance and growth of democracy itself. With increased functions and a more 
complex pattern of objectives than schools formerly had, it was necessary to 
develop a more intensive and extensive training program for teachers. Certifi- 
cation requirements began to show that our schools were becoming staffed 
with people well prepared in teaching, guiding, administering, and evaluating 
the results of their services with constant attention to the improvement of the 
processes. No one can question the fact that today, education is not wanting 
in the knowledge of how to do the job. But, on the question of who is to do 
the job, we are not standing on firm ground. Take any treatise on secondary 
education, and you will not find clarity on just what personnel are to be re- 
sponsible for leadership in certain functions. School management is thought 
of in terms of the “administration,” without realizing that one administrator 
cannot handle the management functions of a high school today. Studies show 
that there is more than one administrator in the smallest high school, and 
over three in the largest. Under such conditions it is only logical that we give 
more thought to the specific allocation of responsibilities. It is only sensible 
that, if we devote our intelligence, our time, and the people’s money to edu- 
cational architecture, we should clarify principles and practices in the alloca- 
tions of the various functions among the several administrators. 





1 Reaves and Wollner, ‘‘Time and Personnel Available for Administration Duties,” School Review, 


t., 1928. 
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ALLOCATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 

The proper allocation of administrative responsibility, then, is essential 1o 
good management. The importance of good management is not lessened by 
the fact that we are developing a more democratic concept of administrative 
leadership in our schools. Just because our teachers are increasingly sharing 
in the problems of administration does not mean that the administrator’s duty 
has been reduced to supplying the spark of leadership necessary to release the 
creative energies of the whole staff. The present fad of emphasizing creative 
leadership does not reduce the complexities of administration. We still have 
to study and apply the techniques of the core curriculum, the audio-visual and 
the guidance program, the co-curricular and the public relations program. It 
is still necessary to appoint key personnel with specific responsibilities as a 
guarantee of the realization of our educational objectives. 

Proper allocation of administrative functions is also vital to the good 
relations between administrators themselves. Wood says: “When lines of re- 
sponsibility are involved or confused, misunderstanding, inefficiency, and ill 
will result.”* One need look only briefly into any area for supporting evidence 
to this statement. In a school of 650 high-school students in Minnesota, some 
years ago, the annual bulletin of the superintendent allocated numerous func- 
tions to either the superintendent or the principal. In many ways the legitimate 
functions of the principal were by-passed by such statements as: “Any activity 
expenditure over $1.00 must be o.k.’d by me.” In many ways the bulletin gave 
the impression that while the principal was there to help run the high school, 
yet the reins of school management were actually carried by the superinten- 
dent. The result of this confusion was the development of such a deep-seated 
ill will that repercussions were felt in the community which terminated in the 
superintendent’s dismissal. This dismissal, even though in accordance with 
the tenure laws of the state, was based upon such insupportable evidence, that 
the state department of education printed a two-column rebuke in the local 
newspaper. In another Minnesota school recently, a principal who had been on 
the job for over twenty years went over the head of his superintendent and 
appealed directly to the board of education for a statement of his duties and 
responsibilities. He had been charged with failure in performance and had 
been relieved of part of his duties by the superintendent. This misunderstand- 
ing could have been avoided bya clear allocation of responsibilities. Instead, 
the services of both men were terminated by the board of education. 

OBSTACLES 

Necessary as the delegation of administrative responsibility may be, there 
are many obstacles which stand in the way of a clear-cut definition of the 
duties of the principal. One reason may be the experience background of the 

2 Wood, C. W. “Desirable Relations Between Superintendent and Principal.’’ Bulletin of the Pro- 


ceedings of the 23rd Annual Convention, National Association of Secondary School Principals, Washington, 
D. C. 
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sup: rintendent himself. He usually begins his career in a school of from 7 to 
9 elcmentary- and high-school teachers. Such a school may have a high-school 
principal, but his time is so taken over with teaching duties that he rarely 
does more than handle cases of discipline, attendance problems, and the super- 
vision of study halls. The actual administration of the high school is carried 
on by the superintendent. Upon promotion to a larger school its only natural 
that the superintendent retain a great deal of the high-school administration 
which should be delegated to the principal. However, as his conception of the 
functions of his own job grow larger with increasing responsibilities, the suc- 
cessiul superintendent learns to delegate duties to trusted, experienced, and 
capable people. If this were not so, the job of the principal would not be 
worthy of the name. 


A second obstacle to the delegation of functions lies in the nature of each 
school district. Schools vary in size and the principal’s responsibilities range 
from practically none to complete charge of the school. It may be difficult to 
determine just how much responsibility for the high school the superintendent 
should retain in a given situation. Some schools have traditions which are 
bound up in the personnel who have lived in the community so long they have 
become “fixtures.” If they be administrators, it is likely that habit patterns 
have become so well established that the superintendent may have difficulty in 
bringing about a more effective management. A third factor may be the lack 
of training and inexperience of the principal himself, as well as his unwillling- 
ness or inability to accept responsibility. Still another factor is the wide-spread 
meaning of the term “principal.” In the union high schools of California, in 
the county high schools of Montana, and the township high schools of Illinois, 
the principal is directly responsible to the board of education and is the chief 
educational officer. In Ohio schools there is a “supervisory principal” for both 
elementary and secondary schools, combining in himself the functions com- 
monly exercised by superintendent and principal. In general, however, the 
high-school principal is responsible to the superintendent. Under these cir- 
cumstances his job may “range all the way from a high-grade clerical position 
involving little discretionary authority, to a carte blanche involving complete 
freedom to select and manipulate educative influences.” 


A final obstacle in the way of effective allocation of the principal’s duties 
arises from the necessity of housing junior and senior high schools in the same 
building. In the twenties there was tendency to emphasize the 6-3-3 plan of 
high-school organization. Smaller schools, in order to conform with the new 
theory of the needs of the adolescent years, began to house the seventh and 
eighth grades with the high school because they could not afford a separate 
bui.ding. Under this arrangement both divisions used the same teachers and 
special departments, the same auditorium, gymnasium, and library. Yet, with 
the necessity of a unified administration apparent, co-equal junior and senior 
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high-school principals were appointed with a direct line of authority running 
from each to the superintendent. Even though the Minnesota Educational 
Directory lists over fifty such dual principalships, there is no intelligent justi- 
fication for this arrangement for the following reasons: 

1. A duplication of services arises from the co-equal dual principalship, 
There is little reason for assigning two building administrators to a job that 
can be more effectively handled by one. The functions of pupil accounting, 
curriculum and registration, guidance, extracurricular activities, records and 
reports requisitioning, supplies and equipment, and the problems related to 
the management of the school plant—all these affect the entire personnel of 
the school from grades seven to twelve. For efficiency it is essential that an 
administrator have certain of these functions in their entirety. If it is attempted 
to handle all these functions by each principal for his respective department, 
much professional time is wasted. A proper division of labor, necessary in 
good management, would indicate that a principal have certain of the func- 
tions of the secondary school, and an assistant principal, or part-time adminis- 
trative personnel have others.” 


2. The existance of co-equal principals in the same building creates impos- 
sible problems of co-ordination. In order to achieve a unified educational pro- 
gram, it is necessary to confer continually in the solution of common prob- 
lems. Each principal must exercise the utmost in tact and diplomacy. Not only 


that, but each must have a philosophy of education that will fit in most re- 
spects with that of the other. Each must be professionally trained and each 
must have sound sense of educational values. Failing these things, a program 
of co-ordination may break down. Take a very simple matter like the forma-. 
tion of building regulations; if the two principals do not develop homogeneous 
rules for the entire building, certain habits and attitudes will be built up 
among students during their junior high-school years which may seem unde- 
sirable in the eyes of the senior high-school principal. He will resent the fail- 
ure of the other principal to apply codes for habit forming among pupils 
which he thinks are essential. 

More serious than lack of homogeneous building regulations may be the 
failure to co-ordinate properly the work of the two departments. Let’s take 
curriculum offerings for instance; the senior high-school principal together 
with the commercial staff may be concerned about the large number of annual 
failures in typing. It is decided that an exploratory six-weeks course be ar- 
ranged in the ninth grade in order to weed out those who are totally lacking 
in the muscular co-ordination necessary for typing in the tenth grade. How- 
ever, unless the two principals are working closely together, a constructive 
suggestion may be interpreted as an interference in the rightful sphere of the 
other administrator. Another illustration may be helpful: it may be that the 


. 


3 Koos, L. V. Administering the Secondary School. American Book Co. P. 463. 
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superintendent and principals have worked out a very fine cumulative record 
system. However, in the recording of information, the two divisions may show 
considerable disparity. One principal may give them painstaking detail, the 
other may be negligent and careless; one may write up case histories diligently, 
the other may forget about them entirely. If the testing program is neglected 
in the junior high school, the value of the junior high period for guidance 
will be nil. 

3. From the standpoint of human relations, the dual principalship is un- 
desirable. It will result in divided loyalties, both among pupils and teachers. 
No two personalities are alike, and, when teachers in the building must deal 
every day with two people on common problems in both divisions, there is 
bound to be a comparison of methods. One principal is bound to be held in a 
more favorable light than the other. This situation is quickly sensed by the 
administrators, with the result that there may be a play for the teachers’ favor. 
Such competition is unhealthy and may easily undermine the morale of the 
building. As far as the pupils are concerned, there may be a play on the part 
of both principals for popularity among the pupils. In fact, the competition 
for the pupils’ favor may lead them to be more concerned with their popular- 
ity among students than with the conscientious performance of their duties. 
Thus can the educational services of the building be impaired. 

4. The holding power of the high school may be hindered by over-em- 
phasis on the separate departments. The concept that there is a continuous 
“flow” of education from the seventh through the twelfth grades will be sup- 
ported better where there is a single principal. In the past it has been found 
that the period of greatest drop-outs is at the close of the ninth grade. The 
student has been lead to think that he has finished a phase of education, and 
at this point he questions whether school should be continued or not. A prin- 
cipal who gives close attention to the smooth articulation of both divisions and 
establishes the policy of a careful study of the needs of those students inclined 
to drop-out will find out soon that the percentage of drop-outs is no greater 
in the ninth than any other grade. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

In view of these cbstacles to an effective allocation of administrative duties 
in the high school, what can we do to clarify administrative relationships? We 
perhaps can approach this problem more successfully if we make a study of 
certain principles underlying the allocation of administrative functions." 

First, the responsibility for organizing, maintaining and operating public 
schools in a given district is vested in a board of education which receive its 
powers from the people and to whom it is responsible for their proper use. 
The board of education appoints a superintendent of schools who is the exec- 


4 “Tentative Principles for the Allocation of Administrative and Supervisory Responsibilities Be- 
tween Superintendents and H. S. Principals.’’ Institute of Admini: » U. of Minn., 1942. 
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utive head of the schools in the district and who is held accountable by the 
board for the efficient administration and supervision of the schools. The 
authority of the superintendent is prescribed by state law, regulations of the 
board, and by the state department of education. All officials and employees 
of the board of education are subordinate to the superintendent and are re- 
sponsible to him for the performance of their duties. 

Because of the complex structure of our schools, efficient operation de- 
mands that certain administrative and supervisory functions be delegated to a 
specific subordinate official. The functions are not to be regarded as fixed and 
permanent, but are subject to adjustment in accordance with changing condi- 
tions in the school or personnel. In this delegation of responsibilities, lines of 
duty should be clearly defined and provision should be made for the deliber- 
ate co-operation of subordinates and superiors, especially in those functions 
which require joint action. The high-school principal is a subordinate official 
and 1s responsible to the superintendent for such functions as may be pre- 
scribed by statute, by regulation of the state and local boards of education, or 
may be delegated to him by the superintendent. 

Second—Good personal relations are a prerequisite to a sound delegation 
of functions. Mutual respect and good will, a belief in the colleague’s personal 
integrity, abilities, and ethical standards are basic to building good relations. 
The princpal will recognize his superintendent as his superior and the one to 
whom he is responsible in the performance of his duties. He will recognize 
him as a specialist in public school administration and supervision and will 
co-operate with him in the development of the school’s educational program. 
On the other hand, the superintendent will recognize the principal as a spe- 
cialist in secondary education and will “seek his judgment and respect his ad- 
vice” when it comes to solving the problems of the high school. The superin- 
tendent should inform the principal on all matters which come to him from 
the state department of education, of school board actions or policies which 
have a bearing on the high school, and community developments which may 
have effect on the principal’s work. Each should do what he can to develop 
the abilities and capacities of the other. Each should guard against invading 
the field of responsibility assigned the other and each should feel free to confer 
frequently with one another on problems arising in the performance of their 
specific functions. 

Third—Certain criteria should be followed in allocating specific respon- 
sibilities. The superintendent should retain full responsibility for those func- 
tions which state law, local board regulations, or state department directives 
specifically vest in him, as well as those which do not come within the area 
of secondary education, or those which the principal is not qualified to per- 
form or because of large teaching load does not have time to perform. The 
principal should be delegated full authority and responsibility for all functions 
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vested solely in him by state law, and local or state boards of education. He 
should be given those duties which his training and experience qualify him to 
undertake and which teaching duties do not prevent him from performing, 
and those which apply specifically to the secondary school without endanger- 
ing sound articulation with other school units. Both superintendent and prin- 
cipal should perform co-operatively those functions which will affect the entire 
school system, such as the development of a set of cumulative records or per- 
manent records, alteration of the marking system, development of a health 
program. In such important matters as selection of teachers, developing the 
curriculum, and developing the guidance program, action should follow much 
co-operative discussion. In matters affecting liason with the community, the 
development of good public zelations, the superintendent and principal also 
should be co-operatively concerned. 

A fourth principle, not found among those stated by the Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Relations, would require that, where junior and senior high 
schools are housed in the same building, administration should be delegated 
to a single principal, who, in turn, would delegate part of his functions from 
seventh through twelfth grades to an assistant principal or to other subordinate 
officers or to both. 

With these principles in mind, progress has been made in specific school 
situations and on a state-wide basis. In 1946 a committee consisting of certain 
principals, the director of secondary education, and the superintendent of 
schools in St. Paul, Minnesota outlined in clarity the duties to be performed 
by the high-school princpals, those which were to be delegated to an assistant 
principal, registrar, or counselor, and those which were to be performed joint- 
ly. In 1948 the Minnesota Council of School Executives and the Minnesota 
Association of Secondary-School Principals set up a joint committee on ad- 
ministrative relationships. This committee made the following recommenda- 
tions® to assembled superintendents and principals during “Schoolmens’ 
Week” in the spring of that year. They are as follows: 

1. A clear statement of the duties of the high-school principal is desirable 
in each school situation. This should be the co-operative function of the 
superintendent and principal. 

2. The committee should present an outline of suggested responsibilities 
as a general guide for the schools which wish to enter the project. 

3. The principles embodied in the statement of the Institute of Adminis- 
trative Relations should be considered as basic in the formulation of 
the outline. 

4. Schools which completed outlines were to send them in to the chair- 
man of the joint committee. In twenty-two medium sized (400-800 stu- 


5 “Duties of High School Principals and Assistant Principals’—Bulletin of the National Association 
oj Secondary School Principals, Dec., 1946. Pp. 9 12. 
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dents) schools, both the superintendent and principal have agreed in 
the formulation and presentation of such an outline. It is the purpose 
of the committee to make a study of the several projects, determine 
general practices and variations in the assignment of functions, and 
make recommendations more specifically than has been done before in 
the assignment of administrative responsibilities. 


VALUES TO BE DERIVED 


The committee realizes the difficulty of standardizing the duties of the 
principal due to a multitude of factors. These include the training of .the prin- 
cipal, his professional interest, and his experience; it includes variations in the 
needs of respective communities, and traditions in communities which mitigate 
against change; it includes the factor of everchanging staff personnel due to 
changes in school population. But even though standardization is unlikely or 
even undesirable, the allocation of specific functions within each school may 
be of far-reaching value to the staff, the pupil, and the people of the commu- 
nity who have a right to expect efficient management in the operation of their 
schools. Here are some of the immediate as well as intangible values to be 
achieved: 


R. 


y 


It will perpetuate good relations between administrators in that they 
will be less likely to invade one another’s sphere of responsibilities. 

It will help professionalize the job of the principal. Thinking through 
an outline will give administrators a professional view of their job; it 
will help them develop a co-ordinated view of the whole field of sec- 
ondary education. Giving the principal definite responsibilities together 
with the authority to carry them out takes him out of the province of 
the “errand boy” and the “glorified clerk.” 


. It will create a more healthy respect for the position of the principal. 


A statement of his responsibilities in the annual staff bulletin will 
eliminate the tendency to “by-pass” the principal’s office because his 
position is of lesser importance. Teachers will know that they go to 
the principal for the answer to certain problems, and to the superin- 
tendent for the answer to others. In the minds of the staff he will be- 
come something more than the schools “whipping boy” and an issuer 
of passes and excuses. : 


. It will provide a better division of labor which is essential to good 


management. The ever-expanding fields of education including the 
development of core curriculum; student government; faculty partici- 
pation in administration; phases of guidance; co-ordination of audio- 
visual with the regular instruction program; the assembly program; 
the organization, development, and finance of extracurricular activ- 
ities—all these require an intelligent division of management in order 
to get the work done. 
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. It will develop leadership potentialities and enable the administrators 
to find happiness on the job and make for longer tenure. 









SUMMARY 

1. Most of our literature in administration has dealt with how to do the 
job. Who should take care of the various aspects of administration has 
for the most part been neglected. 

. As high schools have grown in population, their services have devel- 
oped in variety to take care of the needs of a heterogeneous school 
population. Today there is more than one administrator in the small- 
est school, and more than three in the largest. Thus it is seen that allo- 
cation of responsibility is important. 

3. Lack of clear definition of the principal’s duties leads to administrative 
confusion, inefficiency, and may even engender ill will. 

4. The allocation of responsibility is not easily done because of the ten- 
dency of the superintendent to retain powers of high-school adminis- 
tration for himself, because the principal often has a heavy teaching 
load, because of the great variation in size among high schools, the 
inexperience and lack of training of some principals, the reaction of 
some communities against change, the confusion that exists from state 
to state in the meaning of the term “principal,” and the tendency to 
allow the existence of co-equal junior and senior high-school principals 
where both units are housed in the same building. 

5. Principles have been formulated which should be basic in the delega- 
tion of administrative functions. These principles concern the (1) legal 
relationship between superintendent and principal; (2) principles un- 
derlying good personal relations; (3) criteria which should be followed 
in allocating functions; (4) the assignment of a single principal for a 
junior-senior high. school. 

6. These principles have been applied in specific school situations and are 
being applied on a state-wide basis. The St. Paul schools have an outline 
of responsibilities for principals and assistants, The joint committee on. 
administration relationships in Minnesota is encouraging high schools 
to develop outlines of specific duties based on these principles. 

R. G. Chamberlin, Principal, Rufus King High School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin (representing the Panel of Principals) and Chester W. Holmes, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Malden, Massachustts, and E. W. Montgomery, Super- 
intendent, Phoenix Union High Schools, and President of Phoenix College, 
Phoenix, Arizona (both representing the Panel of Superintendents) were 
also participants in this panel discussion where a frank presentation was made 
ot the most crucial administrative problems by principals to superintendents. 
Unfortunately, copies of their papers were not made available so that they 
could appear as a part of these Proceedings. 
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Tuesday, February 21, 2:30-4:15 P. M. 


Group I—West Concourse Vestibule 
Cuairman: C. Herbert Taylor, Principal, Cranston High School, Cranston, 


Rhode Island 


Teachers Discuss Their Problems With Their Principals 
MERYLE SHAMBERGER 
HE great drop of pupils from high school shows that adjustment hasn't 
been made. (1,000,000 a year; more than half before finishing high 
school.) At the same time we have much juvenile delinquency and gang spirit. 
I. What are some of the contributing factors that cause the maladjust- 


ment of so many high-school pupils? 
1. Pupils are bored and frustrated with the subjects they are com- 


pelled to take. 
2. Many high schools are so large that individuals are lost in the 


shuffle. 

3. Compulsory attendance laws require them to go to school until 
sixteen years of age. In some states the requirement is eighteen 
years of age. The curriculum does not meet the needs of many 
of these youth. 

. Quoting H. R. Douglass, Dean of Education, University of Colo- 
rado: “Until the great mass of subject-bound, child blind, society 
ignorant secondary-school principals and teachers have passed on, 
the majority of schools will fall short of meeting the needs of 


the youth of today.” 
II. What help can the principals give the teachers in pupil adjustment? 
1. Advantages of common learnings program 
a. Smaller number of pupils in a group 
b. Have pupils longer period of time (2% periods) 
Pupils don’t have to adjust to so many teachers, since they have 
come from a school where they had only one teacher 
d. The common learnings teacher is the home-room teacher with 
whom the pupils may discuss their problems freely. Their 
home room becomes a home to them. This isn’t true in the 
traditional system. 
. Teacher becomes so well acquainted with the pupil that the ad- 
justment need isn’t covered up and the cause of maladjustment 
is found more easily. There is no need for forced dicipline. 


Understanding obedience is strived for. 


Cc 


Meryle Shamberger is a teacher of Common Learnings in the West Junior High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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. Have himself, counseling staff, and school nurse available to aid 
with adjustment problems when needed. 
3. Call in outside help when needed. 
a. Visiting teacher 
b. Juvenile court 
c. Public health agencies 
d. Child guidance clinic 


e. Public welfare agencies 
4. Should bring all material gathered from these agencies to the 


teacher he is unable to have conferences with these agencies. 

5. Should support the teacher in the presence of the pupil, regardless 
of the issues involved. (Make a decision after a thorough case 
study is made.) 

6. Having a working accumulative record system, anecdotal record 
system, and an adequate testing program. The teacher has to 
have this information to learn if the pupil is working up to par. 

7. Use growth or improvement as a basis for grading. 

8. Meet with common learnings teachers in groups every week or 
when the need arises. All common learnings teachers have the 
same period off so these meetings can take place at any time. 

9. Adjust the curriculum to the needs of the pupil, giving him, 
with proper guidance, what he feels he needs and that in which 
he is interested. (Voéational foods, careers, marriage and family 
life, industrial arts, health culture, automobile mechanics, printing, 
aviation mechanics, crafts, etc.) 

10. Do not hold the teacher to a strict curriculum, but give the teacher 
freedom to use her own ideas and theories of teaching. (It isn’t 
only the pupil who does better work when he is happy. Doesn’t 
it stand to reason that the teacher who is happy with her teaching 

_ Program does a much better job, too?) 

11. In comparing the tests of twenty-five years ago (traditional sys- 
tem) with the more liberal curriculum of today, the results show 
a marked improvement. It’s not enough that schools should be 
free and large; they should be good and solve the problms of 
youth from day to day, month to month, and year to year. 


III. What responsibility should the principal assume in providing sup- 

plies and equipment? 

1. Should have a thorough knowledge of the supplies and equipment 
needed by the teachers. 

2. See that the teacher has the needed supplies at her request and 
without too much routine and loss of time. 

3. There should be a sufficient budvet to meet this expense. Then 
the principal should not hoard the money. (Books, maps, peri- 
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odicals, visual aids, radios, phonograph, testing materials, paper, 
supplementary art supplies, furnishings, etc., should be purchased.) 

4. The supplies should be efficiently distributed to the teachers and 
not remain in the storeroom to deteriorate. 


DISCUSSION GROUP I 
Teachers Discuss Their Problems With Their Principals 


GAYLE T. CHUBB 


F the many problems that teachers have, it is difficult to select three or 
four in number and omit the rest. Problems that seem pertinent to me 
may not be at the head of the list for many of the teachers here. 

I would like to present a question for discussion concerning the “faculty 
council” idea. This question is directed to both principals on the panel: “Do 
you have in your school a faculty council, an advisory group, that will 
receive suggestions from the teachers and from the principals and select 
those they think pertinent for the betterment of the schools and for better 
relationship between the principal and the teacher?” 

Suggestions to be further acted on by the faculty and the principal are: 

1. There should be a feeling of mutual respect between the teacher and 

the principal and an understanding between them which results in 
a better school. Enlarging further upon this idea it seems to me that the 
question-box method used in industry could be applied in the schools, 
A device whereby the teachers can express themselves concerning 
administrative procedure and correcting some of the ills of the schools. 
2. The committee should be selected by the faculty by ballot and a chair- 
_Mman appointed. 

3. The principa! may sit in on the committee discussions or the decisions 

may be given to him in writing (and to all teachers). 

I do not believe that principals are infallible nor are teachers infallible. 
An idea that may seem to be important to a few may diminish in value after 
being discussed by a council, or that idea may be an important factor in 
improving the school. 

Some problems that the principal could refer to the council for its 
consideration: 

1. Laxity in giving hall passes by teachers to pupils during the class 

period 

2. Any new administrative ideas to be considered before presenting them 


to the faculty 
Some problems that teachers could refer to the council for its con- 


sideration: 


Mr. Gayle T. Chubb is a teacher of Science in Southwest High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
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ly 1. All problems of any nature 
il 2. Classroom disturbance by office during the class period 
rs an 3. Boring faculty meetings, long and tedious; frequency 


4. Problems concering discipline in the halls 

5. Problems concerning overloaded teachers 

6. Those things of which the principal is not aware 
aals Considering the question: “Do you think the faculty council idea is a 
forward step in creating better relationship between teacher and principal 
and a device for the improvement of the school?” Following are some 


ree or 
to me questions that greatly concern teachers: 
1. How do you control the duties of your teachers in the affairs of 
aculty extracurricular activities? 
“Do . Do all teachers have equal load? 


. Do your teachers get extra pay for extracurricular work? 
. Do you pay your coaches more than your classroom teachers? If 


will 
select 
so, why? 

. Do you have a system for evaluating teachers achievement? 

a. What is your basis for this evaluation? 

b. What do you do with the ratings? 

c. Do the teachers know their ratings? Are they discussed with 
them? 

d. Do the ratings influence their salary? 

e. Are they rated on your judgment alone? 

. Should the principal teach a class a day or a class a semester every 
third year in order to familiarize himself with the problems of the 
teachers and pupils? Teachers often say, “If the principal would 
teach, then he would be more sympathetic with our problems.” 

. Do you have in-service training? What do you have for helping the 
new teachers? 

. On what basis do you advance a teacher for higher position with 
higher pay? Teachers would like to know how one of their number 
with same training, and apparently not outstanding in their work, 
can attain a position above the rest with higher pay; as for example, 
promotion to supervisor, councilor, head teacher, vice principal, or 
principal. 

Paul M. Mitchum, Principal, Pipkin Junior High School, Springfield, 
Missouri, and Norman B. Scharer, Principal, Alhambra City High School, 
Alhambra, California (both representing the Panel of Principals) were also 
participants in this panel in which a frank presentation of their most urgent 
problems were made by selected teachers to principals. Cop‘es of their papers 
Were not made available so that they could appear in these Proceedings. 





First General Session 


Saturday, February 8, 1950, 11:00 A. M., Auditorium Arena 

Presininc: W. E. Buckey, Principal, Fairmont Senior High School, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia; President, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals 

Following the Presentation of Colors bythe Student ROTC Unit of the Lea- 
venworth Senior High School, Leavenworth, Kansas, and the singing of the 
Star Spangled Banner, \ed by Mabelle Glenn, Director of Music, Kansas City 
Public Schools, Kansas City Missouri, the William Chrisman High School 
Choir of Independence, Missouri, with Jessie Smith as Director, presented a 
short musical program. 

Following the music, greetings and addresses formed the balance of the 
program, with introductions by the chairman. Following are these presenta- 
tions: 

Greetings from the Honorable WILLIAM E. KEMP, Bayes of 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: Mr. Buckey said father. Thank you very much. 
Looking at this white hair of mine, he might have said, perhaps appropri- 
ately, grandfather. But father or grandfather, I want to tell you how very 
delighted I am to be able to welcome this particular group. I say that be- 
cause I still feel that I am almost a part of you. I started out as a teaching 
high-school principal, and I carried on for four of the happiest years of my life. 
It was only through some misconception of a childish ambition to be a lawyer 
that I lost the great joy that each one of you, I am sure, experiences every 
day of your life. And that’s not just baloney because I sincerely feel that the 
measure of the happiness we get out of life is how much we can give to the 
other fellow, and you people are day by day giving to somebody else. I am 
thoroughly convinced that there is no group in America that is performing as 
important a function as are the school teachers of America. Upon the excel- 
lence of your job depends in my honest opinion the excellence, the strength, 
the moral fiber of the America of tomorrow, because you are molding the 
minds of the American citizens of tomorrow. 


As I looked at the list of speakers here and of officers, I was impressed 
with the fact that here is a great integration of America—you come from 
everywhere. I see Mr. Joseph B. Chaplin, for instance, way up there in that 
barren land of Bangor, Maine. I remember a story, a little short quip, of a 
Maine farmer driving into town, and a friend of his came along and said, 
“Hello, Cy, where you going?” He said, “I’m going to Bangor to get drunk, 
and God how I hate it.” [Laughter] And I might say to Mr. Chaplin, the 
second vice-president of this organ‘zation, that you should not get away from 
this town without seeing Mr. George Fisk who, though he has lived here 
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maay years, is just as much a Bangor, Mainite, as anybody living in Ban- 
gor today. Be sure to see George Fisk of the General Electric Company. 
He would love to see you. 

I got caught this morning in a lot of chores, and the result is that in my 
haste to get here, even tardily, I failed to do what I fully intended to do. For 
a long time I have been giving away keys here that didn’t exist. I got tired 
of that, and I decided that we ought to have a real key to the city. I col- 
laborated with an artist, a goldsmith, and we got up a very lovely, beautiful 
key; and here this morning I meant to put it about the neck of the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. Earl J. McGrath, as a welcome to you all. I 
came away and forgot it. I’m going to send you one, Mr. Commissioner. 
I hope that maybe I can get it to you while you're still here. 

Well, it is a great pleasure and a great honor to Kansas City to have this 
group with us. If there is anything that we can do from the City Hall to 
make your play—your stay more pleasant [laughter |—I think I said it right 
in the first place, and I hope your play is pleasant and a lot of it. I’m sure 
that this group, this serious-minded group, could never play so hard or be- 
come so exuberant that you would ever run afoul of the police department 
But if by any chance you do and you get into jail, (I don’t run the police 
department—unhappily the governor of the state runs our police department 
--unhappily for me—so.I don’t have the influence I should over there.) 
[Laughter] But—if you get there, you call me—I’ll at least do my best to 
get you out; in fact, I’ll get youvout if it takes me all the rest of the year. 
| Laughter } 

It’s good to be with you, my fellow high-school principals. It’s a joy 
to greet you and welcome you to Kansas City. 

BuckEy: To those of you attending the convention, despite the implica- 
tions of Mayor Kemp, we will still be looking for you at these sessions. And 
again when we come into a city for a convention, one of the finest relations 
is always experienced with the individual who keeps the educational house 
in order. We have the privilege this morning of associating with and hearing 
from that individual. I am very happy at this time to present to you Dr. 
Harold E. Moore, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. Dr. 
Moore, 

Greetings from HAROLD E. MOORE, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Mr. CHarrMan, Mayor, Dr. McGratn, Lapizs AND GENTLEMEN: On 
behalf of the public schools of Kansas City, Missouri, it is my pleasure to 
extend to the members of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cpals who are attending this convention a most hearty welcome, and to pre- 
sent to each and every one present, in symbol the key to our heart if not to 
the city hall, because we think, as does the Mayor, that this city is in the 
Tcart of America and that it has a great heart, as well as being situated in 
that relationship in this nation, We believe we offer you in your experience, 
in this professional experiencé (I’m emphasizing professional experience, 
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you see) in Kansas City the vigor of the North, the pioneering spirit and 
friendliness of the West, the dignity of the East, and the welcome and warm 
hospitality of the South. We are pleased that you selected Kansas City ‘or 
this convention, and I know the school staff will make ‘your stay pleas:at 
here like the Mayor is going to look after your welfare in another line. 

Supplementing this official welcome, I would like to add my own per- 
sonal welcome, which springs from a unity of feeling in this association, «ne 
with which I have been associated over the years. We are associated is a 
great cause, we have a binding spirit of commonness of purpose in proies- 
sional education. I want to welcome you as personal friends. 

When a group such as this meets, there are always acquaintanceships that 
begin, mature, and ripen and are carried on for the years that follow. \Ve 
know that there will be that kind of association developed in the course of 
this fine convention. As we assemble as a great association today, we know 
the members will all work together toward better education for our youth. 
We are mindful of the great responsibility that the Mayor has mentioned as 
being ours as we work with the youth of this nation. We are mindful of 
the leadership responsibility, not only as it is suggested as the theme of our 
tonvention, but also as we carry that feeling of responsibility from year to year 
m the course of our work. 


LEADERSHIP 

Shakespeare has divided the span of human life into seven spaces, seven 
ages. We might, to some extent, look at this problem of leadership in edu- 
cation and divide it into seven adventures, tying it in with this proposition 
ot building better schools through better leadership. First, we think of ad- 
venture in the training and example which enable a man to enjoy spiritual 
life and to use ideals and honor and devotion as a means of influ- 
encing the conduct of those he is destined to lead. There is no field in 
which the knowledge of facts and theories, no matter how important, are 
dwarfed by the influence of example as in the field of education and teach- 
ing. We are charged with the command, “Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good works and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” 

Second, discover adventure in following a great purpose. People will not 
follow a leader if they believe he does not know where he is going. But 
a purposeful man will very soon have a great number of followers. Many 
a man of small ability has become truly great and very powerful by having 
a great purpose. 

Third, there is adventure in protecting and providing for those we are 
attempting to lead. Every leader has a strong protective instinct. He be- 
comes courageous in taking risks and carrying responsibility. This is a man 
with vision, daring and progressive, to put the improvements and progres- 
sive plans into effect. 
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Fourth, we find the adventure of overcoming difficulty. A man who 
would be a good leader must face difficulties, which we all know exist in 
grat number in our campaign to provide better schools. Fifth, as in war, 
as in the business of life, so an ‘educational leader must be a man of quiet, 
strong courage. 

Sixth, there is always adventure in accomplishment. Leadership does 
not consist, except in a very slight degree, in telling people how things ought 
to be done; it does consist in showing people how things are done. It is not 
instruction; but revelation. Since there is great adventure in discovering and 
developing leadership among young people, whose lives we are privileged 
to guide, in this changing world, let us not lose sight of our opportunity 
for developing strong leaders among our youth to carry on where we must 
one day leave off. As we are well aware, these young people of today are 
leaders of tomorrow, leaders on whom we are depending to preserve our 
democratic way of life. 

I am reminded here of a beautiful poem. It is old, but it seems to 
suggest my meaning better than I can express it otherwise. You know the 
poem. 

An old man, traveling a lone highway, 

Came at the evening, cold and gray, 

To a chasm, deep, vast, deep and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim. 

The sullen stream had no fears for him. 

But he turned when safe on the other side 

And builded a bridge to span the tide. 

Old man, said a fellow pilgrim near, 

You are wasting your time with building here, 

You never again will pass this way, 

Your journey will close with the closing day. 

You have crossed the chasm deep and wide, 

Why build a bridge at eventide? 

The builder lifted his old grey head. 

Good friend, the way I have come, he said. 

There followed after me today ; 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This stream which has been as naught to me 

To the fair-haired youth might a pitfall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim. 

Good friend, I am building a bridge for him. 

Seventh, 1 must mention adventure in connection with self-development. 
1 sis adventure is the drive that brought you to this meeting today. There is 
nthing higher than self-development. To make yourself grow to full stat- 
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ure—that is the essence of success—to be in a position to do the best that 
we can for you. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 

While discussing adventure, and this too relates to the Mayor’s suy- 
gestion, let’s not overlook the places of adventure to be found in Kans.s 
City. During your visit in Kansas City, I hope you will look for the many 
adventures offered here. Kansas City-ans, for example, always point with 
pride to Swope Park as one of the city’s beauty spots. Thirteen hundred 
and some acres of wooded lands and greensward—it’s one of the fincst 
parks in the world. Kansas City also ranks at the top in its entire system 
of parks and boulevards. Its great residence areas, developed by a great 
national leader, J. C. Nichols, who was just deceased, are worthy of your 
seeing. We suggest these in fear you have read Holiday (March, 195)) 
and that you might miss some of the things that we would recommend 
higher than some of the things carried in that notable magazine. 

Other items of interest would be many magnificent gifts for the pro- 
motion of art interests. Kansas City has one of the great art centers of 
America. The largest of these gifts came through the will of William 
Rockhill Nelson, the founder of the Star. That great gallery of art is worth 
your visit while you are here. 


I hope your plans will include visits to some of the Kansas City public 
schools. We are proud of our thirteen high schools and junior high 
schools, two junior colleges, and some eighty elementary schools, in which 
we have many types of education and special services. Above all, we 
would have you have the privilege of meeting the members of our staff, 
who are devoted, as you are devoted,: to their professional responsibilities. 
We shall be glad to have you visit the administrative offices if you find 
time. They are located in the Public Library Building at Ninth and 
Locust. I know each of you will plan to include some tours and experiences 
that fit your own interests, and we heartily invite you to spend as much time 
as you can in exploring the vast core and channels of this great heart of 
America. I am sure you will find the heart love of the people of Kansas 
City warm and friendly, and I assure you we are very proud to be your 
hosts at this convention. ; 


Bucxey: If I could speak what’s in my heart at this time, I would be 
very happy. But, due to the pressure of time and passing the opportunity, 
I am merely saying to you that at this time I am presenting to you the man 
who was the first elected convention president of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals and a man who has, all during these years, 
given great devotion and keen interest to the development of the secondary 
principals’ program. At the present time, he is Administrative Assistant, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. Dr. Jesse B. Davis. 
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REMEMORATION: Here Again 
JESSE B. DAVIS 


HE National Association of Secondary-School Principals was conceived 

in Chicago, born in Detroit, and celebrated its first birthday with a 
convention here in Kansas City in 1917. “Here Again” in 1950 your program 
committee has seen fit to call upon one of the founders for a “rememoration.” 
Dr. Elicker says that there is such a word in some dictionaries, but I couldn’t 
find it. However, it explains itself. 

Now that we, in our maturity, are here to celebrate our thirty-fourth 
anniversary, it may be-well to recall the reason for our being, to take stock 
of our achievement, and from this ta be inspired with courage to accept the 
challenge of our responsibility for the secondary schools of the immediate 
future. : 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

In the First Yearbook of 1917 there is a very brief statement of the 
history of the formation of the association. This account is very incomplete 
as it does not tell what led to the meeting held in Detroit in 1916. The real 
“conception” of the idea took place in Chicago in 1915. You will recall that 
the first ten to fifteen years of the century were strenuous times for the 
high-school principal who felt the responsibility of his task. We were suf- 
fering from terrific growing pains. The traditional college preparatory curric- 
ulum with its classical background was a strong influence battling against 
the trend of new subjects: being introduced to meet the needs of the great 
proportion of high-school youth who were not planning to go to college. 
Some high schools outlined as many as six to eight different curricula in 
the attempt to solve the problem. Most of these were mere variations of 
electives without rhyme or reason. College entrance requirements pre- 
vented our doing much else. We were under the dominance of the colleges 
and it was up to the principals of the secondary schools to fight in the in- 
terests of the majority of their pupils. 

In the larger high schools we were experiencing very troublesome dis- 
ciplinary problems which called for co-operation among principals. From 
1905 to 1910 the conduct of secret societies became a national scandal. In- 
terscholastic athletics were in as bad repute as intercollegiate football is today. 
To enforce any rules or regulations we needed the backing of a strong organi- 
zation, We were at fault because we had been brought up to believe that 
we should permit no activity that would interfere with the pupils’ time for 
study. The social instincts of youth could no longer be held in check. We 
had to learn the hard way that there were educational values in well organ- 


Jesse B. Davis is Administrative Assistant, Boston University, Boston, Massachu- 
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ized extracurricular activities. We needed the benefit of co-operative experi- 
ment, discussion, and action. 

Also in this period new movements in the secondary field were taking 
form. The junior high school was beginning to spread across the lan. 
Junior colleges were appearing here and there. And the vocational guidance 
movement was just being promoted. The contest was between the traditional 
standpatters and the progressives in secondary-school administration. 

Enough has been cited by way of illustration to show that the pro 
gressive secondary-school principals in this period felt the need for mutual 
help through an organization of their own. By 1915 the nearest approach io 
co-operation for most of us was found in the meetings of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. At least we had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting other principals and, while having little or no part in 
planning the programs, we could talk over our problems in private or in 
bull-sessions in our hotel rooms. 

Some of us in this category became a little disgruntled in the North 
Central Association. because it was dominated by the college. We had 
little or nothing to say about the programs dealing with secondary schools. 
So, at one of the bull-sessions in a room at the LaSalle hotel, a number of 
us decided that we would take the matter into our own hands. We would 
break away from the North Central Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. A committee made up of Jesse H. Newlon of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Frank G. Pickell, also from Lincoln, Nebraska, and myself, was appointed 
to draw up a constitution for the proposed association. Charles Hughes John- 
ston, at that time Professor of Secondary Education at the University of Illi- 
nois, heard of our action and invited us to have breakfast with him the next 
morning. He was a sort of father-confessor to most of us, and we had great re- 
spect for his judgment. At this breakfast he told us we were making a great 
mistake. We should not break away from the North Central Association. We 
should stay in and demand what we wanted within our own organization. We 
still protested and argued that we had a constitution all drawn up. His answer 
was “all right, just change the name from ‘North Central’ to ‘National’ 
Association of Secondary-School Principals’ and I will be with you one 
hundred per cent.” It did not take much more argument to convince us that 
he was right and we followed his advice. This was the constitution that you 
will find in the proceedings of the meeting held here in Kansas City in 1917. 

I would call your attention to the notation in this First Yearbook that the 
address given by Prof. Charles Hughes Johnston is not printed. Before he 
could send his copy to the secretary he was killed in an automobile accident. 
We may pay tribute here today to the memory of Charles Hughes Johnston 
as the real father of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

It was this same group of young rebels who formed the nucleus of the 
meeting in Detroit where the organization was completed and plans mide 
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fer our first convention in Kansas City. It would be worth while for all of 
u- to read again the proceedings of this meeting, especially the addresses of 
Charles H. Judd and David Snedden. They inspired us with their challenge 
to do very definite things for the improvement of secondary education. We 
accepted the challenge and set forth eager for accomplishment. It is also fit- 
ting that we pause here to pay another tribute to the memory of Charles H. 
Judd who was our faithful and wise counselor from the beginning as long 
as he lived. 
A DEPARTMENT OF THE N.E.A. 

In this “rememoration” the most important event after our birth was 
the transition from an independent association to that of merging with the 
National Education Association as a Department of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. At the Cleveland meeting in 1923, Dr? W. B. Owen, President of the 
N.E.A. presented the proposal to our Association. President Edward Rynear- 
son appointed a committee to consider the advisability of the proposal. This 
committee was made up of C. P. Briggs (1916) Rockford, Ill., our secretary, 
Harry V. Church (1916), B. F. Brown (1916) our first president, L. W. 
Smith, (1916) Joliet, Ill, and myself, (1916) from Grand Rapids, Mich. 
It will be noted that this entire committee was composed of original members 
of the Association. This may explain the fact that after a year of conferences 
with the National Council and officers of the N.E.A. we could not come to 
a satisfactory agreement in 1924: After a heated discussion that did not clear 
the atmosphere, the Committee was continued for another year with in- 
structions to report at the next convention. 


This was the difficulty. We rebels, who had been instrumental in form- 
ing the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, in order that 
we might have the freedom to work out our own salvation, were fearful 
lest we lose our autonomy by becoming a department of the N.E.A. The 
final report of our Committee which was accepted indicates the tenor of our 
contention. The terms were as follows: 

First. That the name be: The National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals—a department of the National Education Association. 

Second. That our funds be in sole charge of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, and that the same may be audited by the proper officials of 


the NLELA. : 
Third. That our publications be left in charge of the National Association of 


S:condary-School Principals. 

Fourth. That we give assurance to the N.E.A. that the National Association of 
S-condary-School Principals will do all it can to increase the membership of the 
N.E.A., but that this Association will not be responsible for collecting N.E.A. dues 


from its members. 
This sounds as though we were not appreciative of the advantages to be 
guined by affiliation with the larger association. The fast is we did realize 
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the value of becoming a part of the N.E.A. We were proud of the fact that 
we had been invited by them to take the step. Once assured of our inde- 
pendence we were eager to accept. Our experience has proved that the action 
was wise. It has been a very happy union and much of what we have ac- 
complished has been made possible through this affiliation. 
ACHIEVEMENT 

The accomplishment, of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals has indeed been great and is worthy of sincere commendation. 
Beginning with a membership of 245 in 1917, we have now grown to more 
than 13,000 members, the largest organized educational administrative group 
in the country. Our influence now extends over the 7,000,000 youth enrolled 
in the secondary schools of America. With this growth came the opportunity 
to bring some order out of chaos through democratic co-operation in pro- 
moting action for the improvement of the secondary schools. 

The publications of the association have been outstanding contributions 
to educational literature. The Yearbooks, which report the Proceedings of 
our Annual Conventions, contain much valuable material that has been a 
source of inspiration through the years. Our BuLvetin serves the needs of 
principals and faculty committees in curriculum reorganization and in the 
solution of administrative problems. Most helpful have been the special 
series of Planning for American Youth, a best seller, along with Consumer 
Education, Problems in American Life, and others. 

What the association has done directly for the youth themselves through 
Srupenr Lire and in the promotion of the Honor Society, Student Councils, 
National Contests, and Athletics has proved to be both practical and inspira- 
tional. 

Our association has always co-operated with other national groups such 

as the Committee on Research in Secondary Education, and the Co-operative 
Study of Secondary-School Standards in helping to improve the secondary 
schools. 
There is not time to mention all of the personal services rendered by the 
association nor its many activities, but the record of the past thirty-four years 
is one of which we have every reason to be proud and again pay tribute to 
the memory of Harry Church and to express commendation to Dr. Paul E. 
Elicker, our two secretaries who have been our leaders in this notable re- 
cord of achievement. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE FUTURE 

In this brief “rememoration” of your beginnings and your achieve- 
ment, it has been our purpose to impress upon you the spirit of your founders, 
a spirit of independence, a will to work, to experiment, to co-operate, and 
to stand for the highest standards of our profession. We now find ourselves 
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in a position of great influence in the field of secondary education. With such 
power comes a corresponding responsibility. If democracy, as we conceive 
it. prevails,—if peace and security are realized among the peoples of the 
world, it will come very largely through the efforts of the 7,000,000 youth now 
enrolled in the schools over which you secondary-school principals preside. 

You have won the battle over the domination of college entrance re- 
quirements of the past. You have made progress in meeting the imperative 
needs of youth. Now you are challenged to determine and to meet the im- 
perative needs of human society. We know that the great issues of today 
will never be settled by atomic or hydrogen bombs, by cold psychological 
warfare, nor by strikes or propaganda. We know that the only ultimate 
solution will come through the process of education within the rising gener- 
ations. In the recent publication, Modern Arms and Free Men, Vannevar 
Bush, while describing the wondérs of applied science and its threat to 
civilization, says: “I believe also that the democratic process is itself an asset 
with which if we can find the enthusiasm and the skill to use it and the faith 
to make it strong, we can build a world in which all men can live in pros- 
perity and in peace.” 

This is the challenge that the spirit of your founders “here again” in 
Kansas City, would bid you to accept and go forth from this meeting de- 
termined to develop in the youth of our land this enthusiasm for democracy, 
the skill to use it wisely, and the faith to make it strong. This is the impera- 
tive task of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


Planning Secondary Schools for Tomorrow’s Youth 
EARL JAMES McGRATH 


UR concern with the problem of planning secondary schools for to- 

morrow’s youth is two-fold. For this is a question which is of critical 
importance to us not only as educators, but also as citizens in a democratic 
society. The grave implications of this dual role for each of us assume more 
significance today than at any previous time in our nation’s history. 

In the mid-twentieth century, the citizen of a democracy finds his 
basic ideals and beliefs under relentless attack. Totalitarians challenge his 
faith in the brotherhood of man and mock his‘ devotion to the cause of 
freedom. Again and again, he is told that equality and justice are hollow 
concepts, devoid of meaning and value. 

With the very existence of democratic institutions at stake, it is a sobering, 
«'most a terrifying experience to face up to the responsibilities of American 
citizenship in today’s divided world. It is easier and more comforting to close 


Earl James McGrath is U. S.: Commissioner of Education, Federal Security 
\gency, Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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our minds to those tremendous responsibilities and turn our backs on th 
urgent problems of contemporary public affairs. But, as we know, it is pre 
cisely such a paralysis of mind and spirit which makes men embrace totali 
tarian philosophies, and which led step by step to the spiritual emasculation 
of whole groups of Europeans under the ideological attacks which precede: 


the last war. 


EDUCATION FOR ALL 

As citizens in a democracy it is essential, therefore, that we know whai 

we stand for, and what we are willing to defend. We are committed to the 
principle that our society can survive, flourish, and grow only as all of the 
talents of all of our people are utilized to the maximum. We believe that 
there must be equality of opportunity for each individual to develop his 
abilities to the fullest. Our basic assumption is that equality is an inherent 
personal right and that a democratic society—if it is to endure—must guarantee 
that right to each individual. Moreover, we believe that only a society which 
takes advantage of the fully developed abilities of its members can prosper. 


Education is the primary means for achieving this goal of equality of 
opportunity. It is in our schools that the individual talents and capabilities 
of all of tomorrow’s citizens can be discovered and nurtured. Thus, education 
can serve to perpetuate democratic ideals. A democracy cannot afford not 
to provide equality of educational opportunity for all its children. Among 
the paramount responsibilities of every citizen, therefore, is the duty to help 
plan education for tomorrow’s youth. 

As educators, we not only have a large share in the task of planning the 
American schools of tomorrow to fit the social, economic, and political needs 
of our young people; we are also dedicated, as a profession, to the job of 
turning those plans into realities. At this point an observer might well ask: 
Why should secondary-school principals put this particular question on their 
1950 convention agenda? After all, we have had well over a half-century’s 
experience in secondary education—why should we be concerned about the 
high school of the future when our backlog of experience should show the 
direction for developments in the years ahead. 

The answers to those questions can be found, I believe, in that phrase 
“tomorrow’s youth.” For in an education sense, taken together tomorrow’s 
vouth are going to be different. Because for the first time in world history, 
a nation has set itself the task of providing education for all of its young 
people. No country has ever before attempted to achieve such a goal. In the 
United States, however, we are pledged to the ideal of elementary and 
secondary education for all. In my judgment it is both feasible and desirable 
to have in school by the year 1960 ninety per cent or more of all youth of 


high-school age. 
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HOW MIGHT WE ATTACK THE PROBLEM? 

As a point of departure for consideration of tomorrow’s secondary schools, 
lt us assume that this American goal has become a reality; that close to one 
hundred per cent of the youth of high-school age have in fact, been enrolled. 
‘The fundamental question which we must face then becomes: What challenge 
does this new situation present to the educator? 

In the United States, we have long since accepted the view that our high 
schools must offer diversified curricula. The secondary school is no longer 
regarded as an exclusive training ground for college preparatory students. 
We do not yet, however, actually have enough diversification to meet the 
challenge of developing to the fullest all of the abilities of all of our students. 
If we intend to strengthen and broaden this concept of diversified courses of 
study, as I feel we must, in planning the high school of tomorrow, we must 
analyze the implications of this new position. It is to certain of these implica- 
tions which I should like to address myself. 


A Comprehensive Study of the Pupil 

First of all, it seems to me we must find out more about youth. At the 
present time, the plain fact of the matter is we do not possess adequate knowl- 
edge of what our young people are really like. Quite often, I’m afraid, we 
make decisions and act on the basis of inadequate, and perhaps misleading, in- 
formation. The examinations, records, and grade reports which we now use 
largely for classification and promotion in the school system are not enough. 
We need to be much more thorough and comprehensive in our analyses of 
individual talent and potentiality. This means that the scope of the informa- 
tion we now have about our youth must be broadened to include more detailed 
and comprehensive knowledge about such things as the emotional problems 
of students, their social background, their economic status, and their family 
relationships. We should know much more about their hopes and ambitions 
—and just how closely those dovetail with their capabilities for their aspirations 
may not square with their potentialities. A young person’s social ideals, his 
habits of conduct, his attitudes on ethical and social matters his ability to 
adjust to new situations—are closely related to the education from which he 
can profit. Hence all these matters should properly be the concern of the edu- 
ctor. 

If we are to have these essential facts about students, it will certainly be 
necessary to increase the time which teachers and administrators spend in 
‘udying pupils. Recent developments in psychology, tests of mental and scho- 
astic abilities, psychiatry, and group dynamics have provided us with the 
-chnical and practical tools to establish sound programs of pupil analysis. As 
“e@ approach our goal of universal secondary education, the urgent need to 
now more about our young people as individuals becomes increasingly appar- 
at. Some schools already are studying their pupils through various observa- 
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tional techniques, interviews, anecdotal reports, comprehensive personali:y 
profiles, and similar instruments, and they are actually reorganizing their 
programs on the basis of this type of information. But the percentage of fa:- 
ulties which build the educational program on this solid rock of reliable fact 
about the characteristics of their students is small indeed. 

If this kind of information is to be generally available and usable, it ‘s 
essential that educators work in close co-operation with other groups in the 
community: parents, churches, social workers, civic organizations, and youth 
group leaders. It is imperative that educators open and strengthen the lines of 
communication between themselves and these other vital social agencies and 
institutions. Faulty communication between educators and the other citizens 
of a community can cause serious misunderstanding about the goals of the 
educational program; the result of this misunderstanding may lead to unwar- 
ranted criticism of the schools and eventually result in a curtailing of much 
needed public support. Educators can facilitate the gathering of the pupil in- 
formation needed, and at the same time improve communication with other 
groups, by taking the lead in organizing community-school study councils. 
Civic leaders, churchmen, parents, all types of social agencies—all must share 
with the educator the conviction that, if we presume to give secondary educa- 
tion to all of our young people it is possible to do so only on the basis of the 
thorough knowledge and information just discussed. These groups must also 
share responsibility with the school for gathering this information. 


The question: What is to be done with this increased knowledge about 
high-school students? points up a second important implication of a more 
diversified secondary-school curriculum. Comprehensive guidance programs 
are needed in all of our schools, elementary as well as secondary. The. child’s 
potential must be revealed to him and his parents at as early an age as possible. 
The information which the school secures about all its pupils from its own 
testing programs, and from the collaborating groups in the community, ought 
to be evaluated by counselors equipped and prepared to assist the pupil in 
developing his talents to the maximum. 

A Broad Guidance Program 

Guidance follows logically the col'ecting of evidence about pupils pre- 
viously mentioned. To study the pupil and then make no provision for acting 
on the knowledge we've acquired is, of course, futile, a waste of the valuable 
and burdened time of teachers and community leaders alike. I believe that in 
planning secondary schools for tomorrow’s youth we must provide guidance 
services which lead each student to conceive and evaluate objectives that are 
meaningful and worthy for him, socially desirable, and attainable in the light 
of his background and ability. Through such counseling program, we will 
undertake the responsibility of helping young people reach their own peculiar 
objectives. We will also assist graduates secure initial gainful and satisfying 
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«ployment. From the standpoint of the school administrator, a properly 
{-nctioning guidance program will also afford excellent opportunities for im- 
proving the instructional staff, for counseling can greatly broaden the teach- 
e's knowledge of his students and their background. It is a matter of deep 
conviction with me that these personnel procedures should be a central fea- 
ture of the high school of tomorrow. For the systematic, continuing analysis 
o| students, and an integrated counseling program can help strengthen im- 
measurably the most important element in education, the student-teacher 
relationship. They can also provide the basis of the important function of 
curriculum planning. 
A Diversified Vocational Education Program 

And in planning the studies for tomorrow’s schools, still a third implica- 
tion of our basic position is evident. Existing courses of study must be re-exam- 
ined with an eye toward making secondary education more real, more readily 
adaptable to the social, political, economic needs, and to the vocational outlook 
for youth. A primary problem here stems from the growing complexity of the 
occupational scene. An analysis of employed adults shows that less than twen- 
ty per cent are employed in occupations of a professional or technical nature 
that require extended periods of collegiate or university education. Likewise, 
not more than twenty per cent are engaged in the skilled or semiskilled occu- 
pations that call for extensive periods of training during the high-school years. 
The majority of our adults, therefore—that is, some sixty per cent—are en- 
gaged in occupations that place a premium on general competency, but in 
which specific skills are learned on the job. In other words, the bulk of the 
employment opportunities presently available in our society do not require 
any formal education involving specialized vocational knowledge or skills. 


Hence, we find ourselves challenged to provide a suitable secondary- 
school program for the large group of students who will fill jobs in that third 
category. At the present time, most of our high schools are providing the 
traditional program of college preparatory studies. And many schools 
(through not by any means enough) are providing a reasonably good voca- 
tional education. In short, secondary schools are geared to take care of the 
forty per cent of our students who will either go on to college or find a place 
in vocations which required previous specialized education. 

Here I wish to insert a word about vocational education. Although we 
have been dedicated to an adequate program of vocational education for years, 
there is a need in the United States today for more broadly scattered and more 
civersified vocational education. As a result of the passage of the National 
\ ocational Education Acts, programs have thus far been instituted in approx- 
imately half of the communities of the United States in which there are public 
sscondary schools. This program, however, in many communities includes 
1) more than instruction in one of the four vocational fields: agriculture, 
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home economtics, trades and industry, and the distributive occupations, In::s- 
much as approximately half of the communities of the United States with 
secondary schools still have no type of reimbursable vocational education, tie 
stimulating effort that can come through increased Federal support is greaiy 
needed. 
A Thorough General Education Program 

But we should return to the discussion of that large group of students - 
the sixty per cent who will find employment in positions which do not :e- 
quire specialized secondary-school training. In the light of the vocational o- 
portunities it is sound to assert that, for the majority of our youth, a thorouch 
general education is the best preparation for work. We should incorporate 
into our public secondary schools a common set of objectives for all youth, 
regardless of vocational preference. I should like to refer at this point to the 
program and recommendations of the Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation, formed in the fall of 1947. Its work so far shows that our secondary 
schools can profitably explore the possibilities in a life adjustment curriculum. 
This plan envisages a core of general studies designed to help the student ac- 
quire the knowledge and the habits of the everyday activities of life and intel- 
ligent citizenship in a free society. Such a curriculum includes communica- 
tion and mathematics skills, ethics, a thorough cross-section of the social sci- 
ences (with the emphasis on real-life situations) the humanities, and a sci- 
ence course tailored to acquaint the students with basic physical and biological 
principles and the related problems he will encounter in his daily living. A 
general studies program would emphasize direct experience with various 
physical, political, social, economic, and moral questions and would be avail- 
able for all students, regardless of the specialized curriculum they might 
choose to enter. 
A Vigorous Program to Decrease the Number of School Leavers 

There is a related question in connection with the diversification of the 
secondary-school curriculums to which a great many educators have recently 
been devoting much thought. That is the very important problem of drop- 
outs or enrollment mortality. National figures reveal the high percentage of 
youth leaving school. Of every one thousand pupils enrolled in the fifth grade 
in 1938-39, only 853 completed the eighth grade; only 796 went on to enter 
the first year of high school; and the survivors on graduation day numbered 
only 419. In a large city like Chicago, for example (which is actually better 
than the national average), the current mortality rate is from forty to forty-five 
per cent. The Life Adjustment Commission has found that an unusually large 
percentage of drop-outs is nearly universal among secondary schools tod:y. 

The disturbing fact with regard to the drop-out situation is that the range 
of abilities of the so-called “school leavers” is as great as that of the students 
who remain. Now, of course, economic hardship and other factors play an im- 
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pertant role here. But the basic idea, if I’ve evaluated the facts correctly, seems 
te be that our schools don’t possess enough fundamental holding power to at- 
trict and sustain the interest of a majority of our youth over a number of years. 

In studying the reasons students gave fo: dropping out of school, for exam- 
pic. it has been found that many individuals said they preferred work to school; 
Oilers Were just not interested enough in school work to continue; some were 
discouraged because they could not learn or were failing; others disliked their 
teachers or the subject matter; some felt they could learn more out of school 
thin in; and some dropped out for financial reasons. In short, more than fifty 
per cent of those who dropped out left high school because they didn’t like 
what they were getting. 

When questioned as to what they thought the school program should have 
provided, many students said that schooling should have offered more work 
experience or special vocational instruction; others felt the need of a guidance 
counselor. More individual contact with their teachers, and more opportunities 
to participate in school activities were also mentioned by many. In brief, many 
students felt that the school program did not fit their needs and interests. 

Significantly and tragically, the problem of school leaving may be related 
to the phenomenon of growing social stratification in America. Recent studies 
by sociologists, supplementing the earlier works of Middletown and Yankee 
City, have outlined a class structure in our society which appears to be growing 
increasingly stable. One of the current studies, Elmtown’s Youth, found that 
the principal and faculty of the high school were themselves so definitely a part 
of the upper middle class socio-economic group that they were not conscious at 
all that pupils from this social class dominated the life of the school. This social 
dominance led to disgruntlement, frustration, and dissatisfaction on the part of 
students fram lower socio-economic groups. Such attitudes easily caused students 
to drop school. A question which I should like to raise in passing, then is: Are 
we inadvertently educating for a society of social classes in our school system? 
We must study the inventories completed by social scientists fearlessly, and put 
to use the knowledge we gain from them in every high school if we are to be 
able to answer affirmatively the question: Are our high schools democratic? 


There are encouraging signs that many of our communities are taking 
positive steps to meet the drop-out problem. Some administrators have attempted 
to head off the possibility of social stratification, for example, by recommend- 
iny that new plant facilities be built in the economincally submerged areas of 
ther communities. Another device being tried is the development of instruc- 
tion on the semi-skilled level. Thus, a boy who does not have the ability to be 
an expert auto mechanic can be taught to be an excellent tire changer and 
accuire many good attitudes toward work in the process. Promotional policies 
hive been inaugurated in other schools with the specific purpose of marking 
an! evaluating each student in terms of his own ability, rather than in com- 
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parison with other pupils. Deliberate efforts are being made in several! schov 
systems to involve most, if not all, of the students in extracurricular activiti: 

by means of counseling and experiments in group dynamics. This may me.: 
finding pupils who do not have friends and helping them to make friends 
the end that each individual may have the feeling that he belongs to a grou) 
that he has an important part in the project at hand. Certain schoo! 
have reduced hidden tuition costs—such as laboratory fees, the cost 
after-school activities and incidental supplies—in an effort to lessen th. 
economic-hardship factor with regard to drop-outs. The basic idea behind ai 
of these fine attempts to cope with the problem is that we will substantiall, 
increase the school’s holding power if we eliminate various practices which arc 
known to squeeze pupils out of the system. 

It might prove fruitful to conduct a study which seeks to determine wheth 
er we are making actual work experience an integral part of our high-schoo! 
curriculums. There are certain basic values in work experience, and a schoo! 
which recognizes those values may find that its program appears more attrac- 
tive to the potential drop-out than the so-called world of practical experience. 

Lest I be misunderstood in urging attention to the needs of students to 
whom so-called “book learning” may not appeal, I should like to add that one 
of the great dangers in our effort to democratize educational opportunity is the 
possible neglect of the gifted student. A society that is to prosper and develop 
must make maximum use of its best minds. We must identify highly capable 
youth early and give them the most stimulating type of education for the full 
development of their powers. My own belief is that the highly gifted are not at 
present receiving adequate attention. They are receiving too frequently only an 
average education. I think the Life Adjustment Program might well give 
some attention to this matter. 

A Leisure-Time Program 

A fourth implication of the diversified curriculum concerns teaching young 
people the constructive and wholesome use of leisure time. Our society appears 
to be moving steadi!y toward shorter working hours, a shorter work-week, and 
greatly increased periods of leisure-time activity for all citizens. There is al- 
ready evidence that we're ill-prepared to tackle this problem in our secondary 
schools. True, we have begun to expand opportunities for the study of human- 
ities and the practice of the fine arts, but the present efforts are small and local- 
ized in a few places. Do our citizens—do we, as educators, in fact—appreciate 
the full significance of this question as it relates to modern living? 

The nervous excitement and the widespread psychoneurosis among our 
people result from the impounding of physical and nervous energy. The waste- 
ful and psychologically unrewarding ways in which leisure time is spent by « 
large proportion of our population are too well known to require comment 
here. We need to find emotional release in activities satisfying to ourselves an: 
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not detrimental socially. The fine arts offer opportunities of this type. Our 
s:condary schools should move to meet the challenge quickly and constructive- 
!\. At present, instruction in the arts tends to emulate that in physical educa- 
tion: a few students are trained to varying degrees to skill and competence 
v hile others eat hot dogs, wave banners, and grow fat and short winded. In the 
Atomic Age, in which the work week may be appreciably shortened, the fine 
arts and other forms of recreational activity will have an increasingly impor- 
t:nt responsibility for providing emotional release and constructive co-oper- 
alive efforts. 

Our fine arts curriculums should be revised, I believe, to give students 
greater opportunity to participate in music, sketching, painting, and the dra- 
matic arts rather than just to observe or study those fields as is now done in cer- 
tain of the cultural appreciation courses. Some schools are pioneering in this 
approach by making it possible for their students to learn how to work in at 
least one of the fine arts, so that pupils receive instruction in the actual skills of 
the practicing artist. Through such study some pupils who already have an 
elementary skill in one of the arts may become highly proficient. Others, who 
have never had any artistic experience but who have native aptitude, will be 
discovered and society will be all the richer. But even those who have little 
aesthetic sensibility and small capacity for artistic growth may, nevertheless, 
learn enough to enjoy the satisfactions which come even to the amateur crafts- 
man. 

The Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency stands ready to 
co-operate with the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in ex- 
ploring all of the aspects of the problem of broadening our high-school curricu- 
lums so that we might better equip our young people to spend their leisure 
time in a constructive manner, consistent with the psychological and moral 
needs of our society. 


; EVALUATION 

I would like to emphasize, in a few final words, my firm belief that, in 
planning secondary schools for tomorrow’s youth, our yardstick of evaluation 
must be: How well are we developing citizens of and for a free society? If we 
propose to reach the goal of universal secondary education, it is of vital impor- 
tance that we adapt our schools to the complex and dynamic requirements of 
citizenship in our twentieth century American democracy. For the United 
States is now the leader of the free nations of the world, and on the shoulders 
of its citizens rest the hopes and dreams of peoples everywhere. To the degree 
hat we are able to govern ourselves democratically and well these people will 
idmire and emulate us. It is important that our youth know about our system 
f government, its institutions, and its ideals. Are we doing all we can to inspire 


an admiration for our political and social institutions? 


A short while ago I had occasion to lunch with a president of one of our 
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leading universities, a man thoroughly familiar with the problems of gove:n- 
ment and of public administration. I happened to mention that a man who 
had been in private business had resigned to accept a high post in government 
service. My luncheon companion remarked that there must have been some- 
thing wrong with the man’s work—that his performance must have been raih- 
er poor, in other words—or he could not have been. induced to accept a posi- 
tion in government. Now I am distressed and dismayed at this attitude toward 
government held by some of our leading citizens, and I was profoundly shocked 
to hear the comment coming from an educator who had specialized in public 
administration. Such remarks, particularly when made to younger people, and 
we all hear them, give the distinct impression that government, as such, is a 
bad thing. 

It is the essence of democracy that citizens should criticize their govern- 
ment as they wish; such criticism is salutary. But critcism should be directed 
at specific policies and actions, rather than against government per se. Educators 
have a critical responsibility in this connection. For, in order to be effective 
citizens, our young people must take a keen and continuing interest in the 
affairs of their government. They must acquaint themselves with issues in pub- 
lic affairs, local, national, and international. The most urgent responsibility of 
our secondary schools is to cultivate proper attitudes of citizenship in a demo- 
cratic society, attitudes which help the student define the role government plays 


in the good society, and the role the citizen plays in good government. Educa- 
tors should encourage, rather than deride, citizen interest and participation in 
public affairs. By motivating their students to such participation, as well as by 
exercising their own individual responsibilities as citizens, American educators 
will help the United States stand before the world as a symbol of democracy, 
strength, and freedom. Thus they will achieve the fullest measure of personal 


satisfaction and the abiding gratitude of a free people. 





I LOVE TO TEACH 


I do not know that I could make entirely clear to-an outsider the pleasure 
I have in teaching. I had rather earn my living by teaching than in any other 
way. In my mind, teaching is not merely a life work, a profession, an occupa- 
tion, a struggle; it is a passion. I love to teach. I love to teach as a painter 
loves to paint, as a musician loves to play, as a singer loves to sing, as a 
strong man rejoices to run a race. Teaching is an art—an art so great and so 
difficult to master that a man or woman can spend a long life at it- without 
realizing much more than his limitations and mistakes, and his distance from 
the ideal. But the main aim of my happy days has been to become a good 
teacher, just as every architect wishes to be a good architect and every profes: 
sional poet strives toward perfection—William Lyon Phelps 
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Second General Session 
Saturday, February 18, 1950, 2:30 P. M., Little Theatre 
JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION 


Pxcsiwinc: Harold B. Brooks, Principal, Benjamin Franklin Junior High 
School, Long Beach, California; Member, Executive Commit- 
tee, National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


The Role of Today’s Junior High School 
WILL FRENCH 


4 eee general theme of this program is the adequacy of today’s secondary 
schools. We are specifically concerned with the role of today’s junior high 
schools. We are not concerned with its role in another day. We are not con- 
cerned to see whether it today measures up to a role assigned to it at its incep- 
tion in this country. Our problem is to set out in some detail what its role is 
today. 
I should like to assert at the outset that the junior high school has no pri- 
mary responsibility to live up to any pronouncements as to goals or purposes 
which its originators may have made. It should not necessarily today be evalu- 
ated solely nor even largely in terms of its early goals and purposes. It should 
be evaluated in terms of today’s world: in terms of today’s social, economic, and 
educational situations and especially in terms of the community situation in 
which each junior high school operates. Only as careful study and research 
reveal that these early goals and purposes have force and pertinence in the cur- 
rent situation need they be accepted by today’s junior high schools as binding 
upon them. . 

Since the junior high school is a relatively new unit in American school 
organization, one may easily assume that any goals set up for it, any role as- 
signed to it at its inception should still be valid. They may be. But before agree- 
ing too readily, we must remember that despite its youth the junior high school 
was born almost in our horse and buggy days—and now we have the jet plane! 
Then we had flickering “‘silents” in nickelodeons; now talkies, radio, radar, and 
television. Need I elaborate more to show that any role assigned to any education 
institution thirty or forty years ago needs to be re-evaluated before being ac- 
cepted? The real question is not one of whether today’s junior high school is 
making good in terms of those purposes, but rather one of the degree to which 
these purposes should today be used to decide on the role of this school. 


Will French is Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


‘New York, New York; and Chairman, Committee on Curriculum Planning and Devel- 


oment, National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
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Someone has said that nature knows but one cardinal sin—the failur: to 
change. App‘ied to institutionalized human living in general and to the junior 
high school is particular, in a period of such change as has occurred during its 
growth and development, adaptability to change rather than rigidity and re;ist- 
ance is a more important characteristic. If today’s junior high school has not 
fully achieved the role originally assigned to it; if it has played the role differ: nt- 
ly than anticipated; if it has added to its role, do not charge it with failure. 
Rather, being a young institution, it has been able more easily to adapt itsel’ to 
situations and thus to play a role more in keeping with what is needed than 
had it adhered to a set and fixed goal. Only those travelers get lost who, during 
a long journey, do not recheck their progress and direction and alter their 
course accordingly. 

STUDIES OF YOUTHS’ GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Today’s junior high school has a role to play which is determined by our 
present increased and more accurate knowledge of the younger youth who con- 
stitute its student body. In the early days of the junior high school, we were in 
the afterglow of the G. Stanley Hall period of psychology of adolesence. He laid 
the groundwork for increased interest in and concern for adolescents, but he 
did not have all the carefully observed facts for teaching our present-day more 
adequate understandings. As an outgrowth of more extended study of the 
growth and development of children and youth and of the elaboration of a psy- 


chology of learning based upon it, the junior high school has had to reappraise 
its role in relation to its student body and what it does about teaching them. 
Without claiming that our present knowledge is perfect. we can see how antique 
a role would be played by a junior high school that sets its program in terms of 
the psychology of adolescents which many of today’s junior high-school leaders 
learned in their early student days. 


YOUTHS’ PLACE IN TODAY's AMERICA 

In an America where people of the older ages make up a larger per cent 
of the total population than before and where parents of growing children 
compose a smaller per cent of the adult population than before, the place of 
youth in our society has been and is being radically altered. The junior high 
school came into being after the period in our national development when 
conditions made large families an economic and social asset. During its lifetime, 
children have become more and more an economic and social liability to a fam- 
ily. During its lifetime, the eagerness of industry for young workers has largely 
disappeared. Now both management and organized labor tend to look on youth 
in the labor market in peacetime with a jaundiced eye. During this period, older 
youth have begun to sense the need to fight for their place in the world; have 
accordingly become impatient with restriction and as a result have won a degree 
of freedom from parental and adult restrain which has alarming possibilitics. 
All this has affected younger youth and its education. Who will say that in the 
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fac of this new situation affecting youths’ place in the present world the jun- 
ior high school does not need to reconsider this aspect of its role? 
EDUCATION’S EXTENDED ROLE 

The role of today’s junior high schools has also been modified by the effects 
in ‘heir communities of the trends, movements, and pressures of current life in 
America and its world. The role of education in relation to modern life has 
ben greatly magnified and complicated in the last quarter-century. The world 
necds higher levels of competence in social living, in dealing with economic 
problems, in home-life affairs, in the matters of moral and ethical standards, 
and in life-work; and it looks increasingly to education for help in meeting 
these needs. Without implying that the junior high school must assume all 
this burden, it can still be maintained that it has to play a different role to do 
its share of this task than anyone imagined when it was introduced into Amer- 
ican education. Today’s junior high school reflects in building, program, and 
administration the assumption of education’s expanded role in relation to 
community life. 

YOUTH AND THEIR PARENTS 

Every generation of parents has worried more about its children than it 
needed to, and the present generation is no exception. Parents’ worries take a 
sudden rise when their children enter adolescence. Other generations of parents 
had few places to go for help. They talked to the parents of older boys and 
girls, to the minister, and perhaps to a teacher. These were all willing to help 
but could usually help only as their personal experience might suggest. Today, 
as the result of careful study of the development of children and youth, the 
medical man, the psychologist, and the educator have accumulated a store of 
professional information not readily available to many parents. There is a big- 
ger gap between what these parents know and what they could and should 
know than ever before. The elementary school in many communities has been 
a big factor in helping young parents, mothers especially, understand their 
growing children. I think the junior high school, which takes over both these 
children and their parents at the pre-adolescent period, can do both these young- 
er youth and their parents a real service by taking the lead in seeing that this 
parent education is carried on. Some may call this adult education. I do not care 
what it is called, but I am sure that the place where it should be done is in the 
junior high school; and its leaders ought to be actively interested because the 
junior high school cannot really do its primary job of educating its students 
well unless it helps out as well as it can with the secondary task of developing 
good child-parent relations in the home. This is one aspect of the role of the 
junior high school which I believe is sorely in need of development. 

RELATIONS TO ELEMENTARY AND UPPER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The junior high school also has a role to play within a school system 

vith respect to both the elementary school and the high school. Great progress 
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has been made in modern elementary schools in putting into practice w hat 
we have recently learned about children’s behavior and about learning. ‘i his 
movement began at the primary level and has moved up in many school: to 
affect the higher elementary years as well. The sociological and psychological 
bases of this elementary-school program and its methods are sound. To suine 
extent this movement has permeated the junior high-school level, but her. it 
meets with some resistance. The break in organization between the elen:en- 
tary school and the junior high school should not be allowed to retard ‘his 
movement. The junior high school should serve as a gateway through which 
the modern ideas of the elementary school, growing out of the finding: of 
experimental psychology, should enter the secondary level and eventually be- 
come the basis for a really modern, democratic program of youth educat on. 
The junior high school being called “junior” has a natural tendency to make 
it look up to the senior secondary school. Most younger brothers should be 
encouraged to live their own lives. The junior high school should be inde- 
pendent enough and mature enough to choose the best foundations upon 
which to build. If it does, it will work hand and glove with the modern cle- 
mentary school; will support its modern program: and will thus also serve 
as a leader in the reorganization of American secondary education. 

In a way this also indicates the role of the junior high school with refer- 
ence to the senior high school. At times this older brother gives signs of being 
a bit arthritic. The junior high schoo!, being younger, can get about more 
easily. The junior high school has the difficult and often thankless task of 
helping the senior high school along without making it feel that it 1s being 
helped. But as tactfully as possible the junior high school has this responsi- 
bility. Above all, it cannot let the infirmities of the older levels of secondary 
education restrict its growth and development. It must insist on freedom of 
action and must by the exercise of good leadership, help the whole of secondary 
education grow a program which can be of maximum service. 


SOCIAL AGE ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS 

The junior high school also has another responsibility to live up to which 
I think is not often realized. It is the first unit in our present-day school system 
to be fully based upon the social-maturity theory of school organization. It is 
and always has been a school for younger youth—not for children, not for 
older adolescents. The advantages of school organization based upon broad 
age grouping of pupils are being increasingly recognized. We are now tend- 
ing to stress school groupings for younger and older children and for young- 
er and older youth. These groups make the best units for school organization. 
Within these broad groupings smaller groups may be created for teaching 
purposes but for the organization of a school system these four are the basic 
units. To each should go all the pupils in its social age group. The junior 
high school has long been such a school, but the possibilities have not always 
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beer. recognized. It has not known how right it was! Now it is more evident 
that schools should be so organized, and the junior high school has a chance 
and duty to show how good a school can be whose reason for existence 
springs from the nature and characteristics of its pupils it is to teach. It should 
show the world that schoo!s created on such a basis naturally supply the best 
possible climate and atmosphere for child and youth growth. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL NOT AN EDUCATIONAL FOOTBALL 

In conclusion, I should like to enter an objection to the occasional prac- 
tice of using the junior high school as a sort of wild card in the game of local 
educational administration. Sometimes junior high schools are created merely 
to meet a housing situation, for example. Recently some city systems have 
abolished their junior high-school organization in the face of more rapid 
growth of elementary enrollment as compared with secondary-schoo! enroll- 
ments. They play or refuse to play the junior high-school card according to 
whether it will take a big trick or not. The junior high school is not a gadget 
to hang on to a school system or to take off of it as local political situations 
dictate. It is an inherent part of a good school system’s organ:zation. It has a 
role to p ay in making-that system a good one which cannot be as well played 
by any other type of organization. Under emergency circumstances, a school 
system might be compelled to start or abandon the junior high school as a 
unit of organization, but such an emergency ought not often to occur and it is 
no tribute to educational leadership when’ it does happen. Too often such 
actions have been prompted by ulterior motives, and it is to this practice I 
object. Junior high schools ought not to be established as a matter of conven- 
ience. Its possibilities ought to be thoroughly studied and, if adopted on its 
merits, ought not to be lightly discarded. Over the years there has been a 
constant increase—and during recent years apparently a rapid increase—in 
the number of junior high-school organizations in existence. I am not alarmed 
for its future, but I do regret its occasional discontinuance here and there for 
extraneous reasons. It is inherently a type of school organization which makes 
possible the best program of education for younger youth we have ever had. 
It has played an important role in American education and has a great part 
to play in helping us create what will eventually be a modern program of 
youth education for the western world. 


The Function of the Modern Junior High School . 
HARL R. DOUGLASS 
APPROACH the discussion of this subject with some misgivings. A year 
ago I addressed the California secondary-school principals on this sub- 
ject; it was Friday afternoon, and as I sat down front waiting for the meeting 


Harl R. Douglass is Director of the College of Education, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
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to begin, I heard one of them say to another: “It’s five minutes overtim:. | 
wish they would start this program. If this fellow Douglass is as good as some 
of the boys say he is, I am anxious to hear him. If he is no better than I th:nk 
he is, the sooner we get it over with, the better.” 

There will be no funny stories. I don’t seem to get them straight anyv ay. 
Apparently 1 am a little bit like the visiting professor from England in one 
of our eastern universities. This gentleman was requested to speak at a roiary 
club, and he asked one of the colleagues for suggestions. The colleague s:id, 
“Well, you want to start off with a story.” The Englishman asked, “Well, 
what kind of a story pleases a Rotarian?” The reply was, “Well, you might 
tell them something like this—say, ‘I would tell you a story about the dirty 
window, but you probably couldn’t see through it?” The Englishman laughed, 
and he said, “I think I will use that.” However, when he addressed the ro- 
tary club there in a little city in Massachusetts, he started off like this: “I un- 
derstand I should begin with a funny story. I am tempted to tell you about 
a window that you couldn’t see through, but it’s a dirty story.” 

I have been asked a great many times recently what is happening to the 
junior high school since we don’t read so much about .it any more. The an- 
swer definitely is that the junior high school has come to be an established 
part of our educational system, and that it has passed through its exploratory 
and its experimental stage. There is no need for campaigns to educate the 
people with respect to the junior high school. It generally is understood and 
accepted, and it is only a matter of a little while until it will be by far the 
most common type of organization of educational programs for pubescent 
youngsters. Already a distinct majority of the youngsters of grades seven, 
eight, and nine are in junior high schools, either as separate institutions or as 
divisions of a six-year secondary school. 

There are, however, certain important developments in the last quarter 
century of which we must take cognizance in our planning programs. In the 
first place, it is pertinent that we no longer have the serious problem of drop- 
outs. Not only do eighty per cent of the youngsters finish junior high school, 
but also a definite majority of those go on to finish senior high school. One 
reason, among other things, there need not be the idea of terminal education 
in anything but the school especially established for rather dull- children. 

Secondly, we must take cognizance of the fact that there has been a 
disappearance of work experience from homes, and in general from the lives 
of young people of junior high-school age. They do not have a contact at 
work with adults, and they do not have the sobering experiences of respon- 
sibility for work either in the home or for wages. 

The third matter of unusual importance is the very rapid deterioration 
of moral standards; the lessened influence of the church; the increased amovnt 
and very great change in the nature of the leisure life of adults; the spread 
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and the change of the nature of the content of comics, movies, and radio 
programs; the spread of the use of alcoholic liquors; and the large spread and 
open discussion of all aspects of sex. 

Perhaps closely related to this last factor is the very alarming increase in 
juvenile delinquency, particularly since the center of gravity has shifted from 
the upper years of adolescence to the lower years. In other words in 1936 the 
figures of the American Youth Commission indicated that the typical crim- 
inal of that day was nineteen years of age. Today: the corresponding figure 
is seventeen years. Former Attorney General Clark has given us statistics 
indicating that the increase in juvenile delinquency in a six-year period for 
young people under eighteen, ranged all the way from thirty-nine per cent 
for robbery to two hundred per cent for smaller crimes such as drunkenness, 
disorderly conduct, etc. 

In the last half-century, there has been a very definite and now a pro- 
nounced trend toward and lessened necessity for specific vocational training” 
necded by the masses. The trend is toward a great increase in the number 
and nature of the needs. These are now placed in the area called general 
education, including general vocational education. There is also greatly 
increased need for education for citizenship, including inter-cultural edu- 
cation and the solution of a minority program. There is increased necessity 
for appropriate knowledge of and attitudes towards peoples of other coun- 
tries. The increased failure to develop attitudes of honest democratic gov- 
ernment has grown alarmingly at all levels—national, state, and local. 


When Professor Gruhn of the University of Connecticut and I analyzed 
the opinion of the men whom we thought to be perhaps the best-informed 
students of junior high school education as to what the major functions of a 
junior high school were, we found them to be very little different from the 
functions of education in general. They were as follows: (1) integration, (2) 
differentiation, (3) exploration, (4) guidance, (5) socialization, and (6) artic- 
ulation. Permit me to offer my own definitions of these terms as I point out 
how it seems to me that the junior high schools which have superior programs 
are functioning in these six different ways. 

1. INTEGRATION 

There have been several gratuitous, and I think misleading, interpreta- 
tions of the word, integration. Integration in the sense of a function of the 
junior high school, or, for that matter, integration as a function of education 
in general, does not refer to integration of an individual or to the integration 
o! subject matter on learning experience. As the word has been commonly 
used for almost fifty years now in education, it refers to integration of the 
people of the United States. This, of course, is done through the learning 
©: a common language, of common ideals, of common ways of looking at 
things, of common interests, and of common mora's and habits of behavior. 
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This is peculiarly necessary in a country as large as ours with being built 
up ethnically, as it is, from so many racial sources, a melting pot, and one 
with increasingly diverse financial and economic interests. We must feel 
that we are all alike to a great extent, and that we belong—one for all and 
all for one. The students must become familiar with a body of our bitter 
literature, our better music, our better art; and they must develop, to a con- 
siderable extent, common interests and common taste, not only for the best but 
also for the middle grades of literature, art, and music. 

Let me emphasize, also, that a part of this feeling of belonging is de- 
veloped by a special provision, found altogether in too few schools, of secing 
that each individual has a feeling of belonging to the school group, including 
the pupils and the teachers. One of the most encouraging things among junior 
high schools I see today is the special attention given to this important serv- 
ice. There is definite need for training youngsters as social groups work- 
ing together—not merely in the competitive or other extracurricular activi- 
ties, but within the class, co-operative, working on projects together, and 
learning together and assisting each other. 


2. DIFFERENTIATION 

It is not only important that we should be alike—very much alike, in 
fact. In a great many respects it is also necessary that each individual be 
somewhat different from any other individual. That, we could not prevent 
if we wished. It is, however, important that we can identify and develop 
special talents. It is also important that we capitalize individual interests. 

As the better junior high schools are working this out, electives are be ng 
very largely confined to what we used to speak of as extracurricular activi- 
ties. It is adequate provision in school time and provision of properly trained 
sponsors for a wide variety of specialized activities—leisure activities, voca- 
tional activities. 

Perhaps the most important development of all is the provision which 
superior teachers are making for the individual in the heterogeneous class. 
These teachers have begun to realize that you cannot teach a class, a class 
has no nervous system; you teach only individuals in a class. They differ 
as to what they should be asked to do, what they can do, and what they are 
interested in doing. 

Those who perhaps prematurely insist on abolishing all ability group- 
ing have apparently poured out the baby with the bath. At least they have 
come up with no adequate solution of what to do with unusually superior 
and unusually inferior boys aand girls. The solution most commonly offered 
is individual attention at the level of each individual boy and girl. In the 
classes of the size that exist in most schools today that is a rather fanciful 
type of wishful thinking, and very few teachers find it possible to function 
in this matter even though they may neglect other very important aspects 
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of ‘heir work. In other words there must be special sections for those who 
dev:ate greatly from the middle group. These sections should be taught by 
tea hers with special interests and training, and they must have specially 
de\:loped instructional materials—not merely a repetition of fourth-, fifth-, 
anc sixth-grade materials; but, nevertheless, a covering of somewhat the 
sane ground but in a different way especially adapted to youngsters of their 
age. 
3, EXPLORATION 

Throughout life, and particularly before adulthood and most especially 
at the junior high-school age, young people are in the period of exploration. 
They are exploring (a) themselves, and (b) the world. A junior high school 
which is functioning effectively will have unusual opportunities for assisting 
young people to discover themselves, to understand themselves, to know, to 
some extent, what are their limitations, what are their special abilities, what 
are their potentialities with respect to interest as well as to abilities. Along 
with that is the counseling program which enables a youngster to accept 
himself, including his limitations. This is particular'y desirable in the area of 
social acceptance. 

This function is likewise achieved or contributed to by all aspects of 
the school program. It should be in the minds of each classroom teacher. It 
includes the extracurricular activities. It involves measurement of var-ous 
kinds and in addition records of social behavior, interest, etc., which are 
not subject to precise objective measurement. 

The youngster is also exploring the world, and the world is widening 
for him each year. He needs to continue to explore the scientific world, 
recreational world, the aesthetic world, the political world, the industrial 
world. These areas prior to the seventh grade have been somewhat vague 
and must now begin to take on sharper outlines. The junior high-school 
youngster must begin to visualize the world outside his home, outs:de his com- 
munity, outside his state, and for that matter outside his nation. He should 
begin to visualize the activities of people in all areas. 


4, GUIDANCE 

It is unfortunate that we have been so long in developing a definition 
oi guidance which is in conformity with the patterns of development of 
youthful personalities and behavior. It has been unfortunate that many 
school people, subject as they have been to the illusion that guidance means 
t'ling people what to do, have been so long in understanding that guidance, 
to a very large extent, means assisting young people to solve their own prob- 
lens, assisting them to see what their own problems are, to see them in a 
p'oper perspective and to think through solutions that may aid them in so‘v- 
ing their problems better than otherwise they would do. 
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For example, let us take a look at vocational guidance. Certainly there 
is no place in the junior high school for a quick decision, if indeed there js a 
place at all for any sort of definite decision as to what occupation an individual 
should follow. On the other hand, the youngster should be given definite 
training in how to study himself and how to study an occupation, wit a 
view to assisting him and, therefore, to approach intelligently the matching 
of self and job. Vocational problems will continue not only through senior 
high school, but, for the majority of young people, pretty well throughout 
life, certainly long after the guiding hand of the teacher, counselor, or ad- 
ministrator is no longer available. On the other side of the ledger, it is most 
gratifying to see that very few junior high-school teachers or administrators 
still think of guidance as being exclusively or largely vocational guidance. 
In most junior high schools they have begun to say that at least equa! in 
importance are educational guidance, social guidance, health guidance, 
and personal guidance. In many of these junior high schools through 
the use of sociograms and others means of gathering data, including 
home visits, and written observations by the teacher, on the behavior of 
young people, there is definitely increased attention upon and effectiveness 
of social guidance. 

We are beginning to realize rather generally the need for three levels 
of people participating in guidance. One, the classroom teacher, relatively 
untrained; two, the semitrained person with special responsibilities for guid- 
ance; and three, at least one highly specialized person who is a leader of 
others and to whom referrals should be made. 


5. SOCIALIZATION 

It must be coming apparent to you that it is exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to discuss the functions of education as discrete and completely 
separate things. Socialization means developing the growth of young people 
which will enable them not only to work together, but more to enjoy other 
human beings, and certainly the less to be damaged by lack of social ad- 
justment. It includes, among other things, (a) development of social skills 
by participation, (b) development of social standards—better types of social 
behavior, (c) social interests—interests not only in being with other individ- 
uals, but also in group welfare and in common betterment and social sensi- 
tivity in contrast with the individualized and competitive interest, and (d) 
the extension of social horizons beyond that of the immediate environment 
to. the community, to the state, to the nation, and to the world. It is obvious 
that the function of socialization overlaps or includes a large part of educa- 
tion for character, because a large part of character means the eye-level of 
our relationships with other individuals. 

It should also be obvious that highly important in socialization is the 
development of adequate social contacts and of good social adjustment of each 
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youngster with at least several other youngsters of his own age. Obviously, 
toc. it means a sound and healthy attitude and adjustment in the matter of 
bo -girl relationships. 

6. ARTICULATION 

There was a time when perhaps the most important function of the 
junior high school was economic and effective transition from elementary 
school to secondary school. While perhaps less relatively important today, 
articulation is, nevertheless, a very important and a somewhat unique func- 
tion for the junior high school. While of lessened degree in importance, there 
are still great differences between the elementary school and the senior high 
school with respect to standards of behavior and discipline, the general philo- 
sophy and staff, understanding of young people by members of the staff, 
the types of learning materials, and the methods of instruction. These dif- 
ferences have decreased somewhat. In the elementary schools, for example, 
there has been an increase in the degree to which teachers believed in stu- 
dent freedom and student direction of their efforts, and in the senior high 
school there has been a definite increase in the degree to which classroom 
teachers became more responsible for guidance and counseling functions 
that enable them to understand the problem cases and not to “send them to 
the principal’s office.” 

It is also true that many senior high-school teachers have through the 
years become less completely subject-matter-minded and have begun to de- 
velop a philosophy of education much more similar to that which has pre- 
vailed in the elementary school and in the junior high school. With respect 
to materials and methods of instruction, the differences have also decreased. 
The modern senior high-school staff, for example, sees the necessity for con- 
tinued training in the fundamentals—in reading, in language arts, and in 
arithmetic. The junior high-school staff of today is a much better prepared 
staff, and less textbook-bound than formerly. They have a margin of back- 
ground, call it scholarship if you wish, which enables them to draw upon 
a great reservoir of potential instructional materials in a way which was not 
sate for the junior high-school teacher of twenty-five years ago, with two 
years of college training. 

With respect to functioning in this manner, I wish to make note of a 
trend which I think is not only important but sound—namely, the gradual 
introduction of departmentalization but, indeed, a lessened degree of it. One 
of the reasons advanced very generally for the establishment of the junior 
hizh school in the earlier years was the opportunity for departmentalization 
with teachers who had been trained in special fields. This has not worked 
out effectively. So today, we see that under the core curricula or unified 
studies program, in a small but increasing number of schools, even where 
ccmpartmental subjects are still maintained, one teacher teaches two or 
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more subjects, especially in the seventh and eighth grades. Should I, within 
the next few years, address myself the task of writing a book on junior h sh- 
school education or an article on the function of the junior high schoo., I 
should probably want to add two the six mentioned above. Time now re- 
mains for a very brief mention of these. , 

7. PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 

With increased study of young people and with increased knowle:|ge 
of the development of personality, we are according a larger place in our 
thinking to the importance of seeing to it that, in our efforts to get school- 
book facts learned and youngsters to participate in extracurricular activities, 
we do not overlook the very important prob!em of seeing that each individual 
grows up with a sound and healthy personality—healthy attitudes towards 
himself, healthy attitudes towards others and towards the institution of 
society and towards life in general. In other words, we must see that in the 
school and home environment collectively (in which the school environment 
is very important at the junior high-school age) there is the opportunity for 
satisfying experience of a group nature that constitutes the rich soil and the 
vitamins which build strong, healthy personalities. 

The increase in the amount of juvenile delinquency and in the amount 
of mental ill health among young people has been so great in recent years 
that we can no longer duck the problem nor sneer at it as some people, ig- 
norant in this area and with a shocking lack of common-sense have done. 
About ten years ago there appeared in The Saturday Evening Post an ef- 
fusion by what I could call nothing else ‘but a smart-aleck (at least a wise- 
cracker) who poked all manner of fun at teachers who failed to crack the 
whip on the tender hides of young people with respect to subject-matter 
achievement, because, as it sa‘d in this article “it might injure their person- 
alities.” While in a way amusing reading, this type of thing is, for the un- 
informed and nondiscriminating reader, a most dangerous doctrine, part- 
icularly, hecause it is seized upon so avidly by many teachers, especially, 
those with considerable amount of sadistic and vind'ctive tendencies and 
lack of patience, but with an ignorance of methods of child training. 

All this means, without any question, a complete review of our method 
of motivation. The “schoolmarm” method of fear compulsion, threatening, 
and intimidation, using threats or bribes, and the humiliation of compari- 
sons with other youngsters is definitely on its way out. It is hoped that we 
shall have enough teachers who can persuade youngsters to put forth a 
reasonable effort in learning activities that it will no longer be necessary 
to resort to these nineteenth century practices. It is tremendously encouraging 
that in those schools where selection of materials, provision for students to 
participate in planning of their learning activities, and better methods of 
teaching generally have been introduced that the resort to the more w%- 
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pr fessional and questionable devices for motivation are not necessary. The 
mst encouraging thing about it is that the academic achievement in these 
scliools is apparently at least equal to those in which the antiquated methods 
ar: still perpetuated. This also has very important implications for reporting 
to parents for which there is not time for discussion today. 

8. PREPARATORY 

The eighth function I would mention is the preparatory one. There 
isn’t the slightest question but what the junior high school should prepare 
for senior high school and for college. It isn’t done, however, by merely 
oflering certain types of subjects erroneously thought to have unusual values 
as college preparation. Surely we have learned that much. 

Preparation for college and preparation for senior high school is best done 
along the following six lines: (1) Expansion and the refinement of vocabulary; 
by refinement I mean the development of precise meanings rather than 
blurred generalities for words. (2) Increased skills in the searching for 
materials and the use of books and periodicals in general. (3) Development 
of written and oral expression, particularly, the ability to express oneself 
calmly and accurately in a classroom with one’s peers and with the leader. 
(4) Specific training in various subjects in study habits, and skills that are 
pertinent to the subject in particular. (5) A definite attention to the 
basic and more commonly used skills in arithmetical computation and 
in problem solving. And (6) lastly, and perhaps most important of all, the 
preservation, extension, and development of interests in intellectual and other 
areas which may lead to continued reading and study. The “schoolmarm” 
practice, based as it apparently was, upon the assumption that the youngster 
was to learn in school everything he was to know even at the expense of his 
permanent interests is definitely giving way in the better schools to the 
realization and practices based thereupon, that youngsters must continue to 
learn throughout life, and that the “schoolmarm” approach kills the goose 
that lays the golden egg. In other words, to learn a few additional facts 
of a slightly higher level at the expense of permanent interests is unwise. 

Were there time, I would want to develop the point, that I can merely 
mention. Briefly, it is this: That all of these functions and the ways of achiev- 
ing them are important to the junior high-school level. But unless one problem 
is solved, they are all beside the point. Unless we have learned to live in this 
world with people of different religions, of different theories and types of 
government, of different theories and types of business life, without resort to 
atomic and bacteriological warfare, it doesn’t matter much what kind of 
education we have. Uneducated human beings will make as good fertilizer 
for daisies as those who have had the best educational advantages. The re- 
sponsibility of the junior high school for an important contribution in this 


area cannot be minimized. 
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The Emerging Curriculum of the Modern Junior 


High School 
HELEN JEWETT ROGERS 
HE junior high schoo! came into the public school family more tha» a 
quarter of a century ago to do a special job which neither the elementiry 
school nor the senior high school could adequately do; namely, to meet ‘he 
needs of boys and girls of the in-between ages of eleven or twelve to fifteen or 
sixteen. We must never lose sight of the imperative necessity for the junior 
high school to maintain its separate identity among the units of the education 
system and its essential integrity as an institution originated and perpetuaied 
in the interests of young adolescents. To be sure it must exhibit many char- 
acteristics of the e!ementary school, particularly in its emphasis on individual 
boys and girls rather than on subject matter, and it must have an even closer 
affinity for the senior high school, in the flexibility of its program and the 
variety of its curricular offerings. Nevertheless, the degree of its success is 
measured very largely by the extent to which it maintains its own unique 
characteristics by which it attempts to meet the needs of adolescence. 
TEN IMPERATIVE NEEDS OF YOUTH 

Basic to any discussion of curriculum, then, is an awareness of what are 
the needs of junior high-school boys and girls. I know no better statement 
than the one developed by a summer workshop of Los Angeles junior high- 
school administrators in 1947 as modifications of the Ten Imperative Needs 
of Youth presented in the March, 1947, issue of our own National Buttetin. 
Here they are: 

. All junior high-school youth need to explore their own aptitudes and 
to have experiences basic to occupational proficiency. 

. All junior high-school youth need to develop and maintain abundant 
physical and mental health. 

. All junior high-school youth need to be participating citizens of their 
school and community, with increasing orientation to adult citizen- 
ship. 

. All junior high-school youth need experiences and understandings 
appropriate to their age and development, which are the foundation 
of successful home and family life. 

. All junior high-school youth need to develop a sense of the values of 
material things and of the’ rights of ownership. 

. All junior high-school youth need to learn about the natural and phys- 
ical environment and its effect on life, and to have opportunities for 
using the scientific approach in the solution of problems. 


Helen Jewett Rogers is Principal of the Louis Pasteur Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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7. All junior high-school youth need the enriched living which comes 
from appreciation of and expression in the arts, and from experiencing 

the beauty and wonder of the wor'd around them. 

8. All junior high-school youth need to have a variety of socially accept- 
able and personally satisfying leisure-time experiences which contrib- 
ute either to their personal growth or to their development in whole- 
some group relationships, or to both. 

9. All junior high-school youth need experiences in group living which 
contribute to personality and character development; they need to de- 
velop respect for other persons and their rights, and to grow in ethical 
insights. 

10. All junior high-school youth need to grow in their ability to observe, 

listen, read, think, speak, and write with purpose and appreciation. 

The function of the junior high school is then to set up an administra- 
tive organization, curriculum, and an extra- or co-curriculum which will 
implement the meeting of the needs of young adolescents. In achieving this 
goal we are notably blessed in our relative freedom from the pressure of cred- 
its and allied requirements for college preparation. At the junior high-school 
level, at least, we need not throttle the curriculum for ninety per cent of the 
student body in order to meet the possible or even probable ultimate needs 
of ten per cent or fewer. 

Realistically we must face the fact that curriculum patterns and demands 
are influenced by many factors and may vary considerably even within the 
same school system. Pup! interests, abilities, backgrounds, and mores are all 
parts of the matrix out of which curriculum must be developed. Other factors 
which may be responsible for modifications in the offerings both in curric- 
ulum and in co-curricu'ar activities include community pressures, traditions 
of the school itself, its facilities and equipment, and the qualifications and 
potential contributions of the teaching staff. 

TRENDS 

Some general trends which appear to be characteristic of the emerging 
curriculum of the modern junior high school may well be noted. 

I. One is an increasing concern for meeting the needs of all of the boys 
and girls, rather than gearing curriculum planning to the academic pupil of 
superior mental and verbal abilities. Dr. Fielstra of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, recently the administrative head of the Evanston Township 
High School, makes a dramatic appeal for the junior high school to widen 
the opportunities for service and for contributions by the intellectually less 
able members of the student body in fields of social attitudes, loyalty, and 
democratic sharing of responsibility. These are areas in which the non-aca- 
demic pupil may equal or even surpass his more brilliant classmate. Here is a 
cha'lenge to every teacher and every administrator to find ways and means 
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by which to make possible the satisfactions of success for “the least of the:<” 
who come to us. With the sad picture before us of high-school drop-outs and 
failures, the-junior high school is the last place where we may be sure to hive 
“all the children of all the people.” Ours is the terminal education, at least in 
formal schooling, for a considerable number of America’s youth. 


II. Curriculum trends at the .junior high-school level for a number of 
years have shown efforts in the direction of integration or some type of core 
curriculum. This reflects the concern of junior high-school people that the 
change from elementary to junior high school not be too abrupt, particulacly 
for the younger, and usually the brighter, children who leave the relative 
serenity of the sixth grade and are likely to become overstimulated and over- 
excited, if not scared to the point of nervous exhaustion, by their sudden traas- 
fer to the complex life of the modern junior high school. In an effort to pre- 
vent such traumatic experience, many junior high schools have the seventh- 
gtade pupils assigned to one teacher for two and sometimes for three periods 
of the day, as well as to a home room. Usually the “integrated” subject fields 
are English and social studies with mathematics the third period. Experimen- 
tation with the three-period sequence appears to have been less successful in 
grades eight or nine, but is strongly recommended in many places for the 
seventh grade. One word of caution, however, is pertinent. Three hours with 
one teacher may be an excellent experience. It depends on the teacher. It is 
our responsibility as administrators to adjust a theoretically desirable pattern 
in terms of the practical situation at hand. Certainly no child should be pro- 
grammed for three or even for two hours except with a superior teacher. 


From the curriculum standpoint, we must distinguish between the two- 
or three-period core curriculum with one teacher, which is planned primarily 
to prevent too much change, too many teacher personality contacts, and too 
much schedule confusion for younger pupils, and the two-period “integration” 
of English and social studies into a social living course which is more than the 
mere mathematical addition of two classes, each to maintain its separate identity. 
In skillful hands, the two hour social living course, not only in the seventh 
grade but equally so in the eighth and ninth, may be an enriched, vital, and 
dynamic experience for junior high-school pupils. My own observation is, 
however, that it is the exception and not the rule when a teacher trained as 
an English teacher or as a social studies teacher is successful as a social living 
teacher. Most of us who have worked with this program have made the mis- 
take of assuming that the assignment of a double-period class to one teacher 
would ipso facto result in a social living experience for the pupils. It is not so 
simple. The master teacher who is a successful teacher of social living is the 
teacher who. should be training student teachers to the end that we may be 
more adequately staffed in the future than we are at present. 

III. The emerging curriculum of the modern junior high school is :t- 
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te:apting to emphasize and to implement the teaching of moral and spiritual. 
vaiues in education. We are aware of the dangers of leaving to “incidental 
learning” any training that is essential. I am told that the Los Angeles City 
Schools publication which has been most in demand by other school systems 
over the nation is the one on Moral and Spiritual Values in Education which 
gives specific teaching techniques for each of the conventional subject-matter 
arcas. Another evidence of the same basic trend is the nation-wide interest 
in the Delaware materials by Bullis and others on Human Relations. Still an- 
other is the new emphasis on inter-cultural education, and most recently on 
UNEsco. 

IV. A trend characteristic of the modern junior high school which testi- 
fies to its flexibility and relative freedom from crystallization is the prevalence 
of experimentation with organizational patterns, curriculum content, and 
evaluation measures. Perhaps because we are younger, we appear to be less 
bound by traditions and vested subject-matter interests than our elder broth- 
er, the senior high school. Experimentation is not only tolerated, it is ercour- 
aged and fostered. This seems to me to be the mark of a dynamic institution. 
Every subject-matter area is. subject to critical evaluation of its content, se- 
quence, points of emphasis, and scope. Modifications are being tried 9n an 
experimental basis wherever results of study seem to warrant it. Such experi- 
mentation is going on every day in the up and coming junior high schools 


of America. 

V. No review of curriculum trends would be complete without some 
reference to the “grouping” of pupils. The pendulum has been swinging 
from one extreme to the other since the early days of the junior school. The 
ultimate extremes are “homogeneous” grouping on the one hand, usually on 
the basis of I. Q. (the calculation extended to the second decimal!), with 
placement so fixed that it would take an Act of Congress to move a child 
out of his group once he was placed in it, to the equally ridiculous opposite 
extreme where absolutely no criterion except chance is permitted to operate 
in selecting the personnel of a given class, usually on the unrealistic sentimen- 
tality that any selection would be “undemocratic.” The golden mean lies 
somewhere between the two extremes, of course. I wish I knew its exact 
location. However, certain trends in grouping are unmistakable in this year 
1950. 

One is in the direction of “special education” for handicapped children. 
For many years the blind, the deaf, the hard of hearing, those with impaired 
vision, the crippled, and the palsied have received special help through more 
generous appropriation of funds. More recently the mentally retarded have 
come under similar legislation, called “special education” in the State of Cali- 
forina. These are the children whose I.Q. range is from about 60 to 75. Under 
th: new legislation, additional money is available for the education of these 
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less able pupils if certain conditions are met by the local school district. Thus 
far the legislation is permissive in California at the secondary-school level, ind 
we hope certain modifications in the requirements will be made before it be- 
comes mandatory for us at the junior high-school level. Time does not perinit 
me to go into details of the problem. It is cited here only as evidence o: a 
new respectability being accorded to one type of “grouping.” 

At the opposite extreme there is a less marked but, nevertheless, notable 
trend in the direction of putting together in the same group the pupils with 
marked intellectual capacity and promise, in order that their rate of progress 
may be commensurate with their ability and their experience may be en- 
riched. The wartime trend toward acceleration of such pupils has been re- 
placed by horizontal rather than vertical enrichment. The social implications 
of salvaging and giving the finest possible training to the best minds among 
the youth of the nation are too obvious to merit comment. The question of 
course is whether or not such grouping procedure ‘is the best means {or 
achieving the desired results. 

Another important and apparent trend in the emerging curriculum of 
the modern junior high schocl is the adaptation of the curriculum, as well as 
the methods and the materials, to meet the needs of the group. Whatever the 
basis of grouping, it has been a waste of time if the curriculum content and 
procedures are not adapted to the needs and abilities of the pupils in the group. 
This trend is evidenced in the broad framework type of curriculum which is 
characteristic of modern, forward-looking programs as compared to the spe- 
cific, detailed plans of an earlier day. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 

Curriculum does not function in a vacuum. Not a little of its success de- 
pends upon the organizational or administrative pattern within which it 
must operate. The teacher, in the last analysis, is the person on whom the 
functioning of the curriculum depends. But it is the administrator who makes 
the decisions on scheduling, both as to time and facilities, which are potent 
factors in determining the teacher’s success in putting the curriculum into 
operation. Therefore, some comment in this area is not afield of our discus- 
sion. 

The six-period day, plus home-room and lunch and nutrition periods, ap- 
pears to be the most widely accepted pattern for the modern junior high 
school. Experimentation has been and continues to be déne with other pat- 
terns, notably a seven-period and a nine-period day. The advantage of the 
larger number is in the wider range of offerings made possible but consensus 
appears to favor the six-period day as best for adolescent boys and girls. Each 
of the six periods is long enough (usually from 50 to 60 minutes) to allow 
time for supervised study as well as recitation in the classroom, making un- 
necessary the traditional study hal! of the senior high school. The chief op- 
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pos tion to the six-period day comes from industrial arts and home economics 
depirtments, where activities may be such that a normal academic period is 
too short. 

There are important curriculum implications in the home room as the 
guidance center in the junior high school. Not only are matters of personal 
and social adjustment cared for in the home room but most of the educational 
guidance centers there also. A recent workshop study listed the following as 
characteristics of an optimum home-room set-up: 

It is continuous for all three-years, the same pupils with the same teacher. 

It is the first period in the day. 

It meets daily for twenty to thirty minutes. 


It is the central unit for student-body government, elected representatives report- 
ing to their home-room constituents daily. 


It is segregated by sex only. 

All ability levels are represented by proportions characteristic of the total student 
body. 

Every teacher is a home-room teacher, thus making home-room. groups smaller 
than academic classes. 


Teacher-pupil committees plan five- or ten-week home-room units for discussions. 

Considerable experimentation has been done on the so-called vertical 
home room in which all six semesters are represented. Proponents claim its 
, advantages to be in its family atmosphere where the older ones look after the 
younger. Opponents report too great range in interests to give the esprit de 
corps necessary to a successful home room. On!y one thing seems certain. 
Those who have had experience with it are never lukewarm on the subject. 
They either are crusaders in favor of it or are militantly opposed. I belong to 
the latter group. 

CRITICAL ISSUES 

In several subject-matter areas there are currently under discussion some 
significant. issues. 

English. The heart of the junior high-school English program is reading, 
yet too often it loses its significance and its value because of overemphasis on 
grammar and formal study of sentence structure. Provision of ample mateirals 
for reading and allocation of sufficient time to permit wide reading are essen- 
tials to a good junior high-school English program. Pupils are likely to read 
more, if properly encouraged and directed, in junior high school than they 
will for a number of years to come. This is the golden opportunity for teach- 
ers to train youth in wise selection and wide experience in reading, of both 
classic and modern materials, within their interest and maturity levels. Too 
oi‘en that opportunity is muffed. Programs for improvement of reading skill, 
remedial reading instruction for the remediable, and developmental reading 
programs for the less able are essential for a modern junior high-school Eng- 
lish program. 
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Social Studies. In this field, variously titled social science, social stud ¢s, 
civics, history, government, geography, there has probably been more exp +i- 
mentation and change ip scope and sequence than in any other. The state of 
California, through its Curriculum Commission, -is about to adopt a “si ite 
framework” for the social studies in order to achieve some degree of sta:id- 
ardization for the subject matter assigned to each grade level. 

May I call your attention to what seems to me to be a basic fallacy in «ur 
curriculum approach to the social studies in junior high school? We ope:ate 
on the psychological theory that the best learning sequence is from the imine- 
diate to the remote, from the specific to the general. Thus we have social 
studies classes study first the home or school, then the community, then the 
city, the state, the nation, and, finally, the world. This may be sound in 
terms of the general psychology of learning, but, in terms of adolescent inter- 
ests, “it ain’t necessarily so!” This emphasis on the present and the theoretic 
ally more familiar scene is robbing generations of junior high-school youth of 
the color and pageantry of classical history, of the “grandeur that was Greece 
and the glory that was Rome,” the romance and beauty of medieval times; 
idealism and the Knights of the Round Table. As an appeal to the eager 
imagination of adolescents, the study of municipal government is a poor 
substitute. 

Mathematics. One of the primary issues in the field of mathematics has 
to do with algebra. There is considerable pressure to take algebra out of the 
junior high-school curriculum. There are good arguments for such a recom- 
mendation, among others that pupils should have another fine or practical 
art elective in its place. The opposite point of view holds that the academic, 
profession-bound pupil has a long pull of training ahead of him, ten years in 
the case of medical training, and every possible semester hour should be 
saved. Most of us agree however that algebra should be offered only to the 
very able pupil who can profit from it at the relatively immature !evel of a 
ninth-grade pupil. 

Science. There is widespread pressure for increasing the number of 
semesters of science required in the secondary schools. The arguments are 
very convincing. We probably should have more science, but it should be 
more in quality as well as more in quantity. Junior high-school science courses 
should be thrilling experiences for boys and girls. In too many cases they are 
sterile, academic, theoretical exercises in mental discipline. In my judgment, 
the root of our trouble is in the over-specialization of science teachers. Most 
of them come to us trained in chemistry or physics and are neither by temper- 
ament nor by training suited to the job of teaching general science to junior 
high-school pupils. The exceptions are jewels beyond price! 

At this point I have a heretical suggestion to offer. Let’s separate boys 
and girls in junior high-school science classes. The present science courses of 
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stu ly are built primarily around the interests of boys. It is time for some 
en -rprising curriculum people in the field of science to develop courses of 
ge.uine and vital interest to girls. With classes so segregated, health educa- 
tion could be made a significant part of the science program where it belongs, 
rater than being a stepchild of physical education. 

Physical Education. The physical education program both for boys and 
girs in the modern junior high school is concerned almost exclusively with 
the active participation of all members of the group in whatever activities 
are being carried on. It is not concerned with the development of individual 
stars or of winning teams. 

Strong co-educational programs at the ninth-grade level have been devel- 
oped in many schools and the pattern bids fair to become a permanent part 
of the physical education program for all junior high schools. The usual prac- 
tice is for the co-educational program to be scheduled for one day per week 
and to consist of all kinds of games as well as dancing. Shuffle board, volley 
ball, and ping pong have been the most popular outdoor activities in our area. 
Boys and girls play on the same team in all cases. 

Industrial Arts. Curriculum planning in the field of the industrial arst 
must be consistent with our basic philosophy that the function of the junior 
high school so far as vocational education is concerned is purely exploratory. 
The best practice for achieving this function appears to be to schedule all boys 
to six shop experiences during the first semester (ten weeks in each), then 
permitting electives during the final three semesters. Even the twenty-week 
courses in A8, B9 and A9 should be only prevocational in purpose. 

Forward-looking programs are providing dynamic and vital experiences 
for boys that are a far cry from the deadly monotony of mass production meth- 
ods characteristic of industrial arts classes not too long ago. Young men well 
trained in sound philosophy of education and in modern skills are coming into 
the profession, changing the attitude toward and the climate in the shop 
classes of junior high schools. 

Home Economics. Similarly, in the field of home economics there is a 
trend in the direction of vitalizing the program for junior high-school girls. 
Traditions seem harder to break here, however. New “Homemaking” termi- 
nology and emphases are efforts in the right direction to bring the old sewing 
and cooking courses into line with modern curriculum trends. Units in per- 
sonal grooming, entertaining, child care, consumer education, and personality 
hive been brought into the home economics curriculum in an effort to glam- 
or ze it and to meet the competition of other electives. 

Foreign Language. The place of the foreign language program in junior 
h th school is anything but secure at the moment. The old tradition of the 
aristocracy of the foreign languages curriculum is no longer acceptable. If 
the program cannot be shaken out of its formal grammar-and-translation, 
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academic routines so as to provide a vital and interesting experience for young 
adolescents, it will be and should be dropped from the curriculum, leaving 
room for something else. In Los Angeles, pupils begin foreign language in 
A8 and must have three semesters, yet they receive senior high-school cre-lit 
only for the ninth grade. 

The academic college preparatory emphasis which in practice motivaies 
most of the teaching of foreign languages in our schools results in high 
mortality rate in failures. I submit that no program is justified in junior high 
school which is so selective in its operation that only the very high I.Q. pupil 
can survive. I see no more reason for flunking out and thereby eliminating 
pupils from the course in foreign languages than in English or social studies 
or any other offering. The challenge is quite as much to the foreign language 
teacher as to the teacher of any other subject to adapt his methods‘and mate- 
rials to meet the interests and abilities of the pupils enrolled. In the case of 
foreign language, pupils had sufficient interest to elect the course, so it should 
be easier to build a successful program than in courses which are required. 
If the foreign !anguage program in junior high schoo! dies, it will have been 
killed by the very people whose primary concern should be to preserve it. 

Special Electives. The modern junior high-school curriculum has been 
immeasurably enriched by the addition of numerous courses which attract 
pupils of special talent or interest such as creative writing, journa!ism, dra- 
matics, verse choir, and choral reading, to name a few. Especially talented and 
trained teachers are of course essential to the success of these programs; but 
given such teachers and such pupils, the results in terms of pupil growth 
and performance are probably the greatest that are achieved anywhere in the 
school. We must not permit course of study or university requirements to 
stand in the way of such offerings when there is opportunity for them. In 
Los Angeles junior high schoo!s, we get around the latter by recording such 
as English on the records which ultimately go to the university, in those 
cases where there is not room in a pupil’s program to take one as an elective. 

Similiar adjustments may have to be made in the case of special classes 
for student government or “leadership” groups which meet daily as a regular 
class. If such enrol!ment for a given pupil is limited to one semester in 
any one year, the advantages gained far overshadow the loss of one of the re- 
quired conventional courses. In my own school, we give social studies credit 
to lower division pupils who are enrolled in the student government class and 
English credit to those in the upper division. So far as I know no one has ever 
been kept out of Heaven—or out of the University of California—because of 
this waiving of technical requirements. 

Teacher Training. There is no issue more critical in the field of curriculim 
at the junior high-school level than the problem of teacher training. The best 
curriculum ever devised can be ineffective’ and lost in the hands of a poor 
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teacher; a skillfu! teacher can derive worth-while experiences for boys and girls 
out of a mediocre curriculum. It is not within the province of this discussion 
tc explore fully the matter of training teachers for junior high schools, but 
two or three suggestions may not be amiss. 

The emerging curriculum of the modern junior high school can be suc- 
cessfully put into operation only by teachers who understand adolescence and 
who are genuinely interested in boys and girls. They must have insight and 
perspective to understand both individual reactions and group meres. Their 
sights must be on boys and girls rather than on subjects. To some extent these 
characteristics are matters of temperament, but teacher-training institutions 
can help immeasurably by giving some training in the psycho!ogical bases of 
behavior and in the psychology of learning. 

In my judgment, the greatest single need at present is for secondary 
teachers to be trained in methods of teaching reading. The naive assumption 
continues to be that pupils learn to read in the elementary school, and, there- 
fore, there is no need for secondary teachers to teach pupils how to read. A 
large per cent of pupil difficulty in the secondary schools, in both junior and 
senior high schoo!, stems directly from their inability to read with under- 
standing. It may be rank heresy, but I have the temerity to suggest that teacher- 
training institutions have been over-sold on the importance of audio-visual 
education and that, if some of the present requirements in this field were re- 
placed by required courses in methods of teaching reading, our secondary- 
school pupils would profit greatly by the exchange. 

Finally, those of us, who are administrators of junior high schools in 
which students from teacher-training institutions are doing their practice 
teaching, have a moral obligation to, permit in that program as training teach- 
ers only those who have a sound junior high-schoo! philosophy, and whose 
main concern is to meet the needs of adolescent boys and girls. We are prone 
to say that the junior high-school program will not be improved until the 
university does a better job of preparing our teachers. The truth of the matter 
is that ninety-five per cent of the teachers are trained in our own schools, 
through their student-teaching experience. Their training in university classes 
is inevitably theoretical in nature. The most potent factor in influencing 
the young trainee is the pattern of the training teacher which is imitated. 
We in the public schools cannot escape a large share of the responsibility for 
the upgrading of teaching, in pre-service as well as in in-service training. 

The foregoing discussion of the emerging curriculum of the modern 
junior high school has been limited to relatively conventional patterns of 
curriculum organization. Time does not permit an examination of interesting 
possibilities which are being explored by curriculum experts who propose 
rdical changes in conventional subject fields and organization. While experi- 
mentation with such new patterns is not yet sufficiently widespread to influ- 
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ence general practice, they may foreshadow an entirely new day in jun’ or 


high-school education. 

In the last analysis, old curriculum patterns and new ones a.ike will stand 
or fall by this one criterion—the degree of their success in meeting the nec Js 
of adolescents. 
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and Rochester, Minnesota 

Consultants: H. W. Stauffacher, Principal, Lindbergh Junior High Schou, 
Long Beach, California. 


Senior High-School and Junior-College Section 

Clarence E. Blume, Principal, Central High School. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota; Past President and Member, Executive 
Committce, National Association of Secondary-School 


PRESIDING: 


Principals 


What the Parents, Teachers, Students and Graduates 
Think About the Secondary School 


H. C. HAND ano C. W. SANFORD 
IVEN our tradition of the local control of education, what the public 
thinks about its secondary (and all other) schools will uftimately de- 
termine whether these institutions are to be strengthened through community 
support or weakened through community neglect. It is important, therefore, 
for the administrative head of the school to know what parents, teachers, pu- 
pils, and graduates think about the school. The opinions of these groups 
constitute the attitudinal given with which he must reckon at any particular 
time. 
In this article, data will be presented from two types of studies concern- 
ing what the people think about their secondary schools. Type I involves 
parents, pupils, and teachers. It yields two kinds of evidence: 
1. The level of general satisfaction with the: school on the part of each 
of the three groups 
2. The specific things about the school that are satisfying or displeasing, 
as the case may be, to each of the three groups’ 
One of the more than thirty things about the school concerning which 
this first type of study inquires is the extent to which the institution is be- 
lieved to be meeting the real life needs of its pupils. The second type of 


1 For an elaboration of the type of study here connoted, see H. C. Hand, What People Think Abou! 


Their Schools, World Book Company, 1948. 
H. C. Hand is Professor of Education and C. W. Sanford is Director of th 


Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program and Associate Dean; both in the Co’: 
lege of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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siidy upon which the authors have drawn in this article exclusively con- 
ce‘ns itself with this question of functionality. It affords two types of 
c inion data: 

1, What jobs (types of help to pupils) the parents, pupils, and teachers, 

respectively, think the secondary school should undertake 

2. How well or how poorly the teachers and graduates think the school 

is doing each of the jobs” 

In this article we shall also draw upon other studies. One of these is, 
in part, based on the opinions of high-school pupils. The others yield data 
based on the factual reports of teachers or high-school principals. The char- 
acter of each of these studies will become readily apparent to the reader as 
he reviews briefly the data yielded by them. 

GENERAL SATISFACTION WITH SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Let us begin by noting certain of the findings of what we have called our 
Type 1 study. This study, it will be recalled,:yields evidence indicative of 
(«) the level of general satisfaction with the secondary school, and (b) the 
specific things about the school that are either pleasing or displeasing to par- 
ents, pupils, and teachers, respectively. As the data of Table 1 suggest, 
the findings of this study vary considerably from city to city. Consequently, 
we shall utilize for illustrative purposes only the findings from one more-or- 
























TABLE 1. REPLIES OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PARENTS IN THREE CITIES 
TO THE QUESTION: “IN GENERAL, ARE YOU SATISFIED OR DISSATISFIED 
WITH THE SECONDARY SCHOOL YOUR CHILD ATTENDS?” 


(data in percentages) 

























Reply City A City B City C 
Satisfied 57 67 80 
About half and half 28 22 17 
Dissatisfied 12 6 2 
No opinions or no reply 3 5 1 








less typieal city. (City B as given in Table 1). This city is located in the 
Midwest and is in the 100,000 population category. 

Space is available to report in reference to but few of the more than 
thirty questions asked in common of parents, pupils, and teachers in this 
particular species of opinion study. We shall note first the level of general 
satisfaction with the secondary schools of this city as anonymously expressed 
liy cross-section samples of the parents and pupils and by all the teachers. 
From the data of Table 2 it is readily apparent that the levels of general 
satisfaction among the parents and the teachers are at almost identically 
‘he same point on the percentage scale; two out of every three expressed 
themselves as being definitely satisfied “in general.” The level of general 
atisfaction on the part of the pupils will be observed to be much higher 
















® This is one of the six studies basic to local curriculum development sponsored by the Illinois Sec- 
ndary-School Curriculum Program. See latter part of this article. 
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(78%). Well over a fourth of the parents and teachers and exactly a fitch 
of the pupils expressed some degree of dissatisfaction with the secondary 
schools of the city. 

TABLE 2. REPLIES OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PARENTS, PUPILS, AND 
TEACHERS TO THE QUESTION: “IN GENERAL ARE YOU SATISFIED ©R 
DISSATISFIED WITH THE SCHOOL?” (data in percentages) 

Reply Parents Pupils Teachers 


Satisfied 67 78 ‘ 67 
About half and half 22 17 24 
Dissatisfied 6 3 8 
No opinions or no reply 5 2 1 











We turn now to three illustrations of how each group felt about the 
specific aspects of the secondary-school situation. The first of these has to 
do with the treatment of pupils (Table 3). Two thirds or more of each 
group expressed definite satisfaction in this regard. 


TABLE 3. REPLIES OF PARENTS, PUPILS, AND TEACHERS TO THE QUES. 
TION: “ARE YOU SATISFIED OR DISSATISFIED WITH THE WAY THE 
PUPILS ARE TREATED BY THE TEACHERS AND OTHER 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS?” (data in percentages) 


Reply Parents Pupils Teachers 
Satisfied 71 70 66 
About half and half 20 23 21 
Dissatisfied 6 5 5 
No opinions or no reply 3 2 8 











Parenthetically, virtually all questions of a specific character were two 
part in structure. The second part in all cases asks the dissatisfied respondent 
to tell what is wrong, what is being done that he doesn’t like, etc., and thus 
affords clues to preventive or remedial action on the part of the school. Un- 
fortunately, space does not permit the recording of these replies. 

The second of the three specifics here utilized for illustrative purposes 
relates to whether or not the teachers know the pupils as well as they 
should (Table 4). Fewer than half of the parents and only a third of the 
TABLE 4. REPLIES OF PARENTS, PUPILS, AND TEACHERS TO THE QUES. 
TION: “HOW MANY OF THE TEACHERS KNOW THE PUPILS AS WELL 

AS THEY SHOULD?” (data in percentages) 
Reply Parents Pupils Teachers 


All or most 46 34 
About half 22 20 
Less than half 19 39 
No opinions or no reply 13 7 











pupils felt that all or most of the secondary-school teachers knew their pv- 
pils or them as well as they would like. Barely half of the teachers were 
satisfied in this regard. Here, very apparently, is a problem of considerab!e 
magnitude in the secondary schools of the city in question. 
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The next specific touches upon a question which is potentially explosive 
in character; that of whether or not the teachers really care about the pupils. 
Seven out of every ten teachers felt that all or most of their colleagues meas- 
ured up in terms of this important criterion, an opinion shared by but half 
ot the parents and scarcely more than a third of the pupils. Two out of every 


TABLE 5. REPLIES OF PARENTS, PUPILS, AND TEACHERS TO THE QUES- 

TION: “HOW MANY OF THE TEACHERS SEEM REALLY TO CARE ABOUT 

THE PUPILS AS INDIVIDUALS WHO NEED SYMPATHETIC UNDER- 
STANDING AND ATTENTION?” (data in percentages) 








___Reply Parents Pupils Teachers 
All or most 50 35 70 
About half 14 20 15 
Less than half 18 40 6 
No opinions or no reply 18 5 9 





five students, and about half this proportion of their parents, said that less 
than half of the teachers really cared. It is obvious that the teachers in the 
secondary schools of this city have been but partially successful in convincing 
the pupils and patrons of the reality of their claimed sentiments, 

In this particular city a cross-section sample of the “nonparent” citizens 
(unmarried or childless adults, or parents with no children currently attend- 
ing the public schools at any level) was also included in the study. These 
“nonparent” citizens were asked certain of the questions which were also 
asked of the parents. Two of these questions were: (1) “How much of 
what is being taught do you think will be useful to the pupils in everyday 
living?” (2) “If one or the other must be done, should taxes be increased 
ct should school services be cut?” The replies to these two questions were 
cross tabulated to gain some idea of what, if to any, extent the providing of 
functional education appears to be the price of increased school support. 

The matter of whether or not school revenues are to be increased is a 
Guestion ef vital concern to the future of secondary education in this coun- 
try. As every school man knows, the number of youth who will reach high- 
school age in 1961 will exceed by fifty per cent the number of 1945 fourteen- 
to seventeen-year-olds. And as no school head needs to be reminded, this 
can mean only that one or the other of two things is certain to happen: 
either school revenues must be increased, and that very appreciably, or school 
services must be cut drastically. The results of the cross tabulation, as noted 
below, may, therefore, be presumed to be of great interest to the readers or- 
dinarily reached by this publication. 

Of the secondary-school parents who felt that “most or all” of what was 
beng taught would be useful to the pupils in their everyday living, sixty- 
two per cent favored the raising of taxes in preference to the cutting of school 
se'vices and thirty-eight per cent would not commit themselves to the raising 
ot taxes. On the other hand, of those whose parents who felt that “less than 
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half” of the high-school curriculum would thus “pay-off”, forty-seven 
cent favored raising taxes and fifty-three per cent would not so comiit 
themselves, | 

Even more compelling were the results obtained from the “nonpare:i” 
citizens, who, after all, make up about two thirds of the adult voters, ‘°f 
those who believed that “most or all” of the curriculum was functional in 
real life terms, sixty-five per cent favored raising taxes in preference to ciit- 
ting school services and thirty-five per cent would not commit themseles 
in favor of increased taxes. Of the “nonparents” who felt that “less thon 
half” of what was taught would prove of real life value, thirty-six per cent 
favored the alternative of raising taxes and sixty-four per cent would not 
commit themselves to this alternative. 

If, as common sense suggests would be the case, these findings are boriie 
out in other communities, it will be apparent that the providing of fusc- 
tional real-life education is the price secondary education will have to pay 
tor the increased support it will shortly very sorely need. The findings just 
noted certainly suggest that it is those voters who are persuaded of the 
functionality of the curriculum of the high school who are most likely to 
vote for adequate school support. 

Over a long period of time, quite obviously, this conviction on the part 
oi the citizens can be engineered only if the high school actually “delivers”; 


i¢., only if what is’ taught is actually of real life in the everyday living 
of the boys and girls of the community. 


THE ILLINOIS SECONDARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM PROGRAM 

In Illinois, the Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program (ISSCP) 
is designed to help local school groups do precisely that—to make what is 
taught of real life value, and to do this for all the children of all the people. 
The ISSCP was set up at the suggestion of the Curriculum Committee of 
the Illinois Secondary-School Principals’ Association and is sponsored by the 
office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction (Vernon L. Nickell). 
It has been supported in major part by legislative grants totalling $85,000 to 
date. 

The public and private colleges and universities of Illinois are parties to 
the ISSCP, and supply free consultancy and other services to the participating 
schools, Each participating school pays for needed supplies, substitute teach- 
ers, travel expenses of staff members to visit other schools, attend work- 
shops and conferences, and the like. 

The ISSCP subscribes 100 per cent to a “grass roots” philosophy. It 
believes that only the Jocal citizens, the local teachers and administrators, and 
the Jocal pupils can effectively change the high-school curriculum. It be- 
lieves that outside agencies can be helpful, but that durable curriculum 
development can only be “home made.” Consequently, the ISSCP is ev- 
tirely permissive in character. Any high school in Illinois can “come ir” 
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or “stay out” as it sees fit, or participate as much or as little in the pro- 
gr.m of the ISSCP as it wishes. 
In its efforts to help local high schools serve all boys and girls in terms 
of real life needs and values, the ISSCP does six things: 
. It has a state-wide organization representative of all who should be 
interested in better high schools for Illinois. It encourages a similar 
representative organization at the local level. : 
. It sponsors local studies basic to curriculum development. 
. It sponsors workshops. 
. It encourages developmental projects in local schools. 
. It works for a modification of college entrance requirements and for 
strengthened and improved school-college relationships generally. 
. It issues publications. 
We shall now briefly elaborate the first two of these six “jobs.” To 
enlist all who should be interested in better high schools in Illinois, the 
ISSCP has a policy-making Steering Committee made up of sixty-four 
state-wide representatives of: (1) Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
(2) agriculture, (3) business and industry, (4) organized labor, (5) ser- 
vice organizations, (6) colleges and universities, (7) Department of Public 
Instruction, and (8) all professional organizations concerned with secon- 
dary education. This Steering Committee of the ISSCS is also the Steering 
Committee for the Illinois Life Adjustment Education Program sponsored 
by the U. S. Office of Education. 
To facilitate the conducting of local studies basic to local curriculum 
development, he ISSCP has sponsored: (1) The Holding Power Study 
(79 schools to date); (2) The Participation in Extraclass Activities Study 
(13); (3) The Hidden Tuition Costs Study (79); (4) The Guidance Study 
(93); (5) The Follow-Up Study (95); and (6) The Local Consensus Study 
(new), The pattern in all these studies is: 
1..T6 obtain approval of the prospectus of the study from the Steering 
Committee 

2. To offer the study to all schools that care to participate (167° dif- 
ferent schools have done so to date); to furnish necessary materials 
(schedules, inventories, tests, etc.) and directions to participating 
schools free of charge 

. To analyze all data centrally (free of charge) and to transmit each 
school’s findings to it 

. To publish the state-wide findings without revealing the identity of 
any school 

. To publish a “how to do it” manual giving all necessary materials and 
directions so that any school can by itself conduct the study without 
outside help. 

A few selected findings from these studies may help to demonstrate their 
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usefulness for curriculum development purposes. In the Holding Power Stucy 
it was found that the number of drop-outs varied from as few as one to as many 
as eight for every ten pupils who continued on to graduation. A few schools 
thus found they had but a little, several a moderately large, and a few a very 
sizeable, problem in reference to meeting the quantitative criterion implicit in 
democratic education—that of serving all youth. In this study it was also dis- 
covered what types of youth tended most frequently to drop out—principa'ly, 
these were youngsters whose school marks were low (78 per cent of all drop- 
outs) and those whose families were relatively low on the income scale (72 
per cent of all drop-outs). 

This last finding led various schools to participate in one or the other or 
both of two additional local studies designed to test out certain hypotheses as to 
why it is that the less privileged boys and girls drop out of high school in pro- 
portions so greatly out of line with their relative number in the high-school 
population. 

One of these hypotheses is that the personal costs of attending the sup- 
posedly free secondary school are beyond the limits of the family purse. The 
Hidden Tuition Costs Study was designed to test this unpalatable conjecture. 
As the illustrative findings given in Tables 6 and 7 will lead the insighttul 
reader quickly to suspect, more than a few local schools came to the conclu- 
sion that this was indeed an important factor. In reviewing the sample data of 
these tables, one should keep in mind the recent statement of the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics that thirty-two per cent of all American families today 
find it impossible to meet their living costs out of current income. 

What the teachers of the subjects in question said in the Hidden Tuition 
Costs Study that it cost twelfth-grade students to take their courses is mir- 
rored in the data of Table 6. The subjects in this table have been arranged 
in the order of the magnitude of the median cost in textbook purchase situ- 
ations. It will be observed that the college preparatory subjects of mathematics 
and foreign language fall at the bottom of the list. Most expensive were the 
subjects required by law of all pupils (physical education) and those which 
pupils destined to enter the labor market at an early age (the economically 
less privileged) most need. 

In Table 7 a few of the many findings in reference to extraclass activity 
costs are given. As in Table 6, these figures represent the per-pupil cost for 
one school year as reported by the faculty sponsors of the activities in question. 


In the study of the type to which first reference was made above, the 
parents, pupils, and teachers were asked to tell whether or not the amount of 
money required to take part fully in high-school life made it too difficult 
for pupils with but little money to spend to participate as much as they 
should in what goes on at school (see Table 8). Two thirds of the pupils, 
about six tenths of the teachers, and over half of the parents gave an un- 
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TABLE6. TOTAL PER-PUPIL COSTS OF TAKING TWELFTH-GRADE SUBJECTS 


Textbook % of 
Subject Practice Schools Low Q, Med. Q; High 


Boys’ P.E. None ws $.00° $5.75 $7:15 $875 $13.50 
Girl’s P.E. None ees .00 6.05 8.00 14.00 
Vecational Buy 1.00 4.75 17.90 39.50 
Rent 50 s 1.25 3.00 6.35 
Free 1.10 . 15.00 18.45 21.90 
Boys’ Practical Arts Buy 2.25 ; 4.60 22.10 39.50 
Rent 75 J 3.65 8.00 21.25 
Free 3.75 , 16.10 
None 2.20 t 10.45 
English Buy 3.75 
Rent 
Free 
Science Buy 
Rent 
Free 
Commercial Buy 
Rent 
Free 
Girls’ Pract. Arts Buy 
Rent 
Free 
None 
Social Studies Buy 
Rent 
Free 
Foreign Language Buy 
Rent 
Free 
Mathematics Buy 
Rent 
Free 
Art None 
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equivocal affirmative answer. One fifth of each group was in doubt. From 
but a sixth to no more than a fourth was of the opinion that the poorer 
pupils were not missing out on any of the benefits of high-school life. Here 
we find mirrored a problem of serious proportions in the city here utilized 
for illustrative purposes. 


TABLE 7. TOTAL PER-PUPIL COST OF PARTICIPATING IN CERTAIN 
EXTRACLASS ACTIVITIES 





Activity Median High 
Playing on the baseball team 12.25 31.85 
Playing on the basketball team 2.80 16.00 
Playing on the football team 2.10 38.35 
Playing on the golf team 50.00 100.00 
Playing on the tennis team 15.00 48.00 
Taking part in dramatics 00 12.50 








The hypothesis that the less-privileged youth may be dropping out of 
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TABLE 8. REPLIES OF PARENTS, PUPILS, AND TEACHERS TO THE QUES. 
TION: “DOES THE AMOUNT OF MONEY REQUIRED MAKE THE LE<‘s. 
PRIVILEGED PUPILS ‘MISS OUT’ ON SCHOOL ACTIVITIES?” 
(data in percentages) 

Reply Parents : Pupils Teaches 
Yes 52 63 
Uncertain 19 20 
No 24 16 
No reply 5 1 











high school because they find themselves “included out” in reference to siu- 
dnt activities can be tested at the local by the Extraclass Activity Parti- 
cipation Study of the ISSCP. In the schools which elected to utilize this 
local study it was in most instances found that the accident of birth in an 
economic sense was closely associated with the fact of participation or non- 
participation. When the pupils were divided into three socio-economic groups, 
and the median number of “belongings” reported by the top third was di- 
. vided by the median for the bottom third in each school, the following ratio 
were noted (all in favor of the well-to-do pupils): 
1.1 to 1. 2.4 to | 3.1 to 1 Plus one school in 
1.7 to 1 2.9 to 1 3.6 to 1 which the median 
2.2 tol 2.9 to 1 3.7 to 1 for the bottom one- 
2.2 to 1 3.0 to 1 6.5 to 1 third was zero 

It is certainly not overstating the case to say that these data scarcely 
represent situations in which equality of opportunity is typically being ex- 
tended to all pupils. 

WHAT THE SCHOOL SHOULD DO 

We shift now to a consideration of what it is that parents, pupils, and 
teachers think the secondary school should be doing and, a little later, to 
how well or poorly teachers and graduates think the school is succeeding in 
this respect. This takes us back to the Type 1 study to which reference has 
earlier been made in this paper. ‘ 

In this study the parents, pupils, and teachers were asked to tell whether 
or not they felt that the high school should help pupils with their problems 
of everyday living (Table 9). An unqualified affirmative reply was given 
by over nine tenths of the teachers and in excess of eighty per cent of the 
parents and pupils. Obviously, in the city in question there was a clear con- 
TABLE 9. REPLIES OF PARENTS, PUPILS, AND TEACHERS TO THE QUES 


TION: “SHOULD THE HIGH SCHOOL HELP PUPILS WITH THEIR PROB- 
LEMS OF EVERYDAY LIVING?” (data in .percentages) 


Reply Parents Pupils Teachers 
Yes 86 ° 81 93 
Uncertain 10 11 

No 3 7 

No reply 1 1 
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seasus that the high school should be giving the type of help here indicated. 

Another question in this study asked these same groups to estimate how 
much help the high schools were giving their pupils in reference to these 
p oblems of everyday living (Table 10). Less than half of any of the three 
groups was of the opinion that “considerable” or more of this needed help 


TABLE 10. REPLIES OF PARENTS, PUPILS, AND TEACHERS TO THE QUES- 
TION: “HOW MUCH HELP IS THE HIGH SCHOOL GIVING THE PUPILS 
WITH THEIR PROBLEMS OF EVERYDAY LIVING?” (data in percentages) 


Reply Parents Pupils Teachers 


All or nearly all needed 13 ll 5 
Considerable of needed help 31 37 39 
Little 26 29 39 
No opinions, or no reply 30 23 17 











was being given to the pupils. Reflected here is a curriculum problem of 
very considerable magnitude. 

One aspect of the ISSCP Guidance Study was designed to enable local 
schools to identify for themselves the specific nature of the needs of this 
character which the pupils feel are not being met. The Mooney Problem 
‘ Check List, High-School Form, was utilized in this study for this particular 
purpose, On the basis of an analysis of the reponses of approximately 7,000 
seniors in fifty-seven Illinois high schools, it was discovered that the unmet 
problems of these young people most frequently fell in the category of 
“adjustment to school work” (see Table 11), with “curriculum and teaching 


TABLE 11. RANK OF PROBLEM AREAS BASED ON REPORTS OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL SENIORS 





Problem Area 


Adjustment to school work 

The future: vocational and educational 

Curriculum and teaching procedures 

. Social-psychological relations 

Personal-psychological relations 

Social and recreational activities 

Courtship, sex, and marriage 

Health and physical development 

Finances, living conditions, and employment 

Morals and religion 10.5 
Home and family 10.5 








procedures” tied for second place—a compound finding which suggests a dis- 
quieting amount of aggression toward the school. Since, as in the the basic 
studies of the ISSCP, each school was given a detailed report of its own 
(ndings, each faculty involved in the study was able to note the specific 
rroblems reported by its pupils under each of the eleven categories. The 
discrepancy between these specifics and the things.the school had been in- 
luding in its program was in many instances suggestive that sweeping curri- 
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culum changes would have to be made if provision were made for these ua- 
met needs of youth. 

The most ambitious of the local studies thus far put into rm field | 
the ISSCP also concerns itself with identifying the.types of help which the 
high school should be giving. This is known as the Fol'ow-Up Study and 
constitutes the Type II Study to which reference was made in an early paia- 
graph of this paper. As there noted, in this study (a) local parents, pupiis, 
and teachers are asked to tell what types of help the high school should give, 
and (b) the teachers and graduates are asked to estimate how much of 
each of these needed types of help is being given to the pupils by the schoo!, 
This study is built around fifty-six real life needs of youth variously sub- 
sumed under the following categories: 

(1) Making a living; (2) Developing an effective personality; (3) Liv- 
ing healthfully and safely; (4) Managing personal finances wisely; (5) 
Spending leisure time wholesomely and enjoyably; (6) Effective participation 
in civic affairs; (7) Preparing for marriage, homemaking, and parenthood; 
and (8) Making effective use of educational opportunities. Each of the fifty- 
six real life needs of youth was structured into each of four inventories used 
in the Follow-Up Study. These are entitled: 

1. What Do You Think? (Parents, pupils, and teachers are asked to 
tell which of the fifty-six needs the high school should or should not 
attempt to meet). 

. Where Are the Members of Your Graduating Class and What Are 
They Doing? (Graduates are asked to indicate the major life activities 
in which they are engaging and thus to reveal which of the fifty-six 
problems they are confronting in everyday living). 

. How Much Real Life Help Did They Get? (Teachers are asked 
to estimate how much of what they needed in reference to each type 
of help the members of the last graduating class typically received). 

. How Much Real Life Help Did You Get? (Graduates are asked to 
tell how much of what they needed, in reference to each type of 
help, they received from their high school). 

Obviously, Inventory No. 2. yields data indicative of how necessary it 
is ‘for the school to give each of the fifty-six types of help around which the 
entire study is designed. On the incomplete basis of the data analyzed to 
date, it can be said that from fifty to one hundred per cent of the one to 
three year graduates are already confronting every one of the fifty-six prob- 
lems except parenthood. When the data of this study are analyzed for 
given school, three, situational categories usua!ly stand revealed: 

1. Needs which parents, pupils, and teachers are substantially agree:! 

should be met, and which teachers and graduates in large measur: 
agree are being reasonably well met. 
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2. Needs which parents, pupils, and teachers are substantially agreed 
should be met, but which teachers and graduates agree are not be- 
ing very adequately met 

3. Needs regarding which there is either a split or a generally low con- 
sensus among the parents, pupils, and teachers 

Here are examples of al! three categories drawn from one of the best 

known high schools in Illinois: 

Category 1: 

a. Per cent who said the high school should help pupils choose ap- 
propriate school subjects—Parents, 95; Pupils, 87; Teachers, 98. 

b. Per cent who said that “considerable or all” of the needed he!p was 
being given—Teachers, 71; Graduates, 74. 

Category 2: 

a. Per cent who said the high school should help pupils acquire sound 
sex information—Parents, 81; Pupils, 91; Teachers, 97. 

b. Per cent who said that “considerable or all” of the needed help was 
being given—Teachers, 8; Graduates, 20. 

Category 3: 

Per cent who said the high school should he'p pupils learn how to 

select and enjoy good motion pictures—Parents, 67; Pupils, 57; 
Teachers, 85 

In order to illustrate further the types of local data yielded by the Follow- 

Up Study of the ISSCP, Tables 12 and 13 have been prepared. In Table 12 

the opinion data in reference to the “Making a Living” category are given 

for the high school just utilized for illustrative purposes above. Except in 

reference to the matter of job placement and follow up, the parents, pupils, 

TABLE 12. MAKING A LIVING 
Per cent who said the school should help pupils solve Per cent who said “con- 


their problems of vocational adjustment siderable or all” of the 
needed help was given 








Problem Parents Pupils Teachers Teachers Graduates 





Securing vocational information 95 95 45 50 
Discovering vocational interests 

& abilities 93 95 4H 48 
Making a wise vocational choice 88 - 88 40 44 
Preparing for chosen vecation 91 90 49 52 
Developing good work habits 100 100 51 72 
Getting a job and making 

good at it 71 43 48 





and teachers in this particular school community are strongly in favor of 
meeting all the needs indicated. In but one instance, however, do substantially 
nore than half of either the teachers or the graduates say that an adequately 
s.tisfactory job is being done. The prob‘em here, and one at which the faculty 
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is now seriously working, is chiefly that of “spelling out” how to get done ‘he 
things that virtually everybody agrees should be done. 

This, plus the added task of engineering a hgher consensus in sev: ral 
instances, is also the problem revealed by the data of Table 13. As might be 
expected, the typically well-trained teachers in this high school are in their 
thinking substantially in advance of the parents and pupils in this particu 'ar 
area of need. From two thirds to nine tenths of both of these groups s.::d, 
however, that they are already persuaded. With this very favorable attitudinal 


TABLE 13. MAKING A HOME 


Per cent who said the school should educate pupils for Per cent who said “con. 
siderable or all” of the 


marriage, homemaking, and parenthood 
needed help was given 


Pupils Teachers Teachers Graduates 








Problem Parents 
Engendering wholesome boy-girl 
relations 91 85 $7 36 54 
Preparing for a wholesome courtship 65 63 87 15 
Intelligent house management 89 89 96 12 
81 91 97 8 


Sex education 
Rearing children intelligently 73 78 87 5 








given as their starting point, the teachers apparently have no particularly 
burdensome “missionary job” to perform. The data strongly suggest, how- 
ever that much hard work remains to be done before this generally favorable 
parent-pupils-teacher consensus can be translated into an adequate program, 


_ How Adequate are Today’s Secondary Schools? 
JOSEPH C. McLAIN 

Y part on the program this afternoon is to tel! you how one school, 
working independently of the Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum 
Program but using some of their fine materials, went about the job of finding 
out what students, teachers, and parents think the secondary school should do 
and also what teachers and graduates think this school has accomplished in 
preparing youth to meet and solve their common real-life problems. The sec- 
ond thing I shall do is to tell you how we plan to go about using the results of 
this survey as the basis for making improvements in our educational program. 
So that you may understand something of the setting in which our school 
operates let me say that the area served by Mamaroneck Senior High School, 
includes the Village of Larchmont, the Village of Mamaroneck, and the sur- 
rounding territory embracing a population of about 26,000 people. This area 
may be described as a residential, upper and upper-middle class, suburban, 
commuters community situated twenty miles out of New York City in West- 


Joseph C. McLain is Principal of the Senior High School, Mamaroneck, New 
York. 
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ch ster County, New York. The majority of the men and women who daily 

co.amute to New York City are engaged in the business-executive-manager 

ty;e of occupation. The 1940 census shows that this school district ranks 
among the first ten communities in New York state when the educational 
level of the adult population is considered. The people of the school district 

want good schools for their children and are willing to support generously a 

sound educational program. The over-all per-pupil cost last school year was 

$5 52.02. 

The school system has four elementary schools, a junior high school, and 
a senior high school. The pupil population is about 3500 with 730 students in 
the senior high school, Of the 240 members of the class of 1949, sixty-eight 
per cent are now continuing their education and furthering their training in 
some school, college, or university. One hundred twenty-five of these grad- 
uates are attending eighty-four degree granting institutions. The parents of the 
boys and girls of this one class have committed themselves to spend on the 
further education of their children, over the next four years, a sum of money 
in excess of $850,000. 

In this kind of a situation, as you might expect, a very: strong college 
preparatory program dominates the curriculum. In addition, a few students 
ate well trained in the clerical and secretarial skills. The real educational 
needs of the rest of the students, and they account for between thirty and 
forty per cent of the total student body, are largely overlooked. These pupils 
constitute the group in our school which corresponds to the sixty per cent of 
educationally neglected youth referred to by Dr. Prosser in his now famous 
resolution. They are the ones for whom, on a national level, the Life Adjust- 
ment Education Program is being developed. The survey which we conducted 
served us as the first important step in our attempt to solve, at the local level, 
some of the issues involved in the readjustment of high-school education. 

It was just one year ago, at the annual convention of our association in 
Chicago that I listened to Dr. C. W. Sanford describe the Illinois Secondary- 
School Curriculum Program. Through conversation and correspondence with 
Dr. Sanford and others in Illinois, it was agreed that we at Mamaroneck could 
use in our school the five inventories built around the Problems of Youth out- 
line which was developed from the “Basic Needs of High School Youth” by 
Dr, Harold Hand. 
SECURING THE DATA 

We mimeographed copies of these inventories, and, by the end of June, 
w: had replies to the inventory “What Do You Think?”, from forty-four 
tcichers, 209 parents and 666, tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth-grade students. 
T iis questionnaire was designed to find out whether or not students, teach- 


e's and parents think that the secondary school should give help in reference 
t each of the fifty-five problems included in the Problems of Youth outline. 
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By means of the inventory, “How Much Real Life Help Did They Ger,” 
we asked the teachers to indicate how much of the help in connection with 
each of the fifty-five problems was typically received by the members of the 
last graduating class. (1949) 

Early in September, one of three questionnaires was sent to each member 
of the graduation c'asses of 1946, 1947, and 1948. The questionnaires were 
entitled, “How Much Were You Helped by Your High School,” “What Has 
Become of the Members of Your High-school Class and What Are They Do- 
ing?” and “How Well Equipped Are You for Effective Living?”. A covering 
letter along with an addressed, stamped envelope brought in a fifty-eight per 
cent return giving us 440 replies from these graduates. During the summer 
and fall the responses on these 1,359 questionnaires were tabulated, percentages 
for each of the categories were worked out, and stat'stical tables were pre- 
pared for each question. This resulted in the preparation of 191 tables. 

For purposes of presenting the results of the survey to lay professional 
groups 35mm. transparencies have been made of each question and accoin- 
panying statitsical tables. The complete file of slides is available, in whole or 
in part, to any group which may wish to study, analyze, and interpret the 


data. 
Thus we have available in convenient and usable form a considerable 


body of factual data showing what the students, teachers, and parents think 
our schools should do. The data also show how well, in the teachers’ opinion, 
the school succeeded in doing its job and what the graduates think the school 
did for them and how well they are equipped to meet and so!ve the problems 
they are encountering. 

USING THE RESULTS 

Now that we have all of these data available you very naturally may ask, 
“How do we propose to use them?” Our problem is two-fold. First, we are 
faced with the problem of interpretation. What do these facts mean in terms 
of modification and change of the school program? Secondary, we must use 
these facts as the basis for building an understanding in our community, 
first with the Board of Education and then among the students, teachers, 
parents, and lay groups as to what changes, modifications, and improvements 
can and should be made in the secondary-school program to the end that the 
school may be a more effective agent for helping a/l of our pupi!s meet the 
basic needs of youth. 

To aid in interpreting the data secured in this survey and to make rec- 
ommendations from the findings, we propose to set up three study groups. 
One of these committees will be composed of student leaders, who will study 
the materials and will make such recommendations as their conclusions war- 
rant. The second committee which will work on the job of interpreting and 
preparing recommendations will be selected by the faculty. The third com- 
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mittee will be composed of lay members of the school district. They will be 
men and women who are prominent in the life and work of the area and 
will, so far as possible, represent a fair cross-section of community interests. 

Each of these study groups will, at first, work independently. If later, 
it seems desirable to have students, teachers, and laymen working together on 
the same committees, to bring about a cross fertilization of ideas, these study 
groups will be re-organized. The committees will be given every possible re- 
source and assistance in their study and analysis of the factual data produced 
by the survey. Members of the teaching, supervisory, and administrative 
staffs will be available to render such assistance as may be needed. 

The chairman and one other member from each of these three commit- 
tees will serve as a co-ordinating advisory committee. Their function will be 
to bring together, into one report, the results of the work of the three com- 
mittees. Their report will be made to the high-school principal who will 
be responsible, with the faculty for working out and passing on to the super- 
intendent and the Board of Education the recommendations for modification 
and change of the school program. 

After the Board of Education has determined matters affecting policy the 
faculty will be organized with the leadership of a special Committee on 
Implementation, for the most important and significant part of the entire 
program; #. e., the job of devising ways and means to put into effective opera- 
tion the plans and procedures recommended. A word should be said about the 
purpose and function of the Committee on Implementation. All of the sug- 
gestions, proposals, and recommendations, growing out of this survey, which 
could be carried on by the secondary school and which could fit into the broad 
policies as laid down by the Board of Education, will come under the purview 
of this committee. This joint faculty-administrative committee wi!l have the 
responsibility to screen carefully these proposals and determine which ones 
can and should be incorporated into the curriculum of the school. 

This committee will need to use initiative, imagination, and ingenuity in 
determining how a faculty can proceed to provide those desirable educational 
experiences which will adequately serve the needs of all youth. They will 
doubtless find that a number of “new” ideas can very readily be incorporated 
into the curriculum. They will be the kind of adaptation that once it has been 







































long time ago?” Other proposals, if they are to be inaugurated, wi!l require a 
sharp break with tradition and wil! call for patience, understanding, and the 
exercise of faith in the slow growth of the educative process. 

The general public has been informed of the purposes of the survey. They 
will be kept informed of the progress of the study committees, the nature of the 
: roposals and recommendations to be made. This process of forming a consensus 
ot opinion in support of improvement of the program‘of the school will be car- 
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ried on by‘ utilizing all the agencies of an active public relations program, \ 
series of feature articles is being prepared for the local newspaper by an expe :i- 
enced news reporter and former magazine writer. With the aid of the studer’s 
and the professional staff, by means of bulletins from the school, by speaki: g 
frequently to lay groups, and by utilizing the power of the press, we hope 'o 
keep school and community understanding in balance so that we can moe 
forward together. 

We are greatly indebted to our friends in Illinois for providing some of t!.c 
tools we have been able to use at Mamaroneck in starting our program to ir:- 
prove the curriculum of our school. If we succeed in making the education i! 
experience of our students just a little richer, if they leave our school a liti e 
better equipped to meet and solve life’s problems, they and we will be forever 
grateful. At this point we are convinced that it has been worth the effort. in 
another year we will be wiser and, I hope, more certain of the outcome in ternis 
of a fuller and richer life for our boys and girls. 


How Adequate Are Today’s Secondary Schools? 
SAM R. HILL 


EST High School began, in 1949, an attempt to build a program that 

would provide reasonable offerings for all kinds of young people. We 
spent from January to June of that year studying and discussing the philo- 
sophies and objectives proposed by the so-called best thinkers in the second- 
ary field. The faculty found the discussions interesting and challenging. 
It agreed quite fully, with some minor revision, to the philosophy and object- 
ives as stated by the Educational Policies Commission, began its work by 
listing the basic needs of all young people in each department and started 
to build courses from that basis. A major effort was placed on the general 
education course. After this general education job was done, we were to 
give attention to changing the offerings in the various departments to cover 
further the needs of pupils and the objectives we had adopted. 

We recognized that our project was a big one which wou'd require 
much teacher time and in-service training for our entire faculty. In order 
to provide time for teachers to work, in September of that year the high- 
school program was cut from a seven-period to a six-period day. Each of 
the six periods was five minutes longer than the periods had been, so pupils 
had more instructional time than they had before. There was less study hall 
time and pupils came to school at 9 a.M. instead of 8:30 a.m. Teachers came 
at 8:10, the same as previously, but the time from 8:10 to 8:55 was now frec 
for faculty work and study. This was the administrative arrangement which 
provided time for a faculty to start upon what has been described by som« 


Sam R. Hill is Principal of West High School, Denver, Colorado. 
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ouiside observers as one of the most intensive in-service training programs 
ir. any large high school in our country. 

This morning period is still used for in-service work but instead of 
la-ge groups each morning, smaller groups are the rule now. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING A NECESSITY 

In-service training was rated a “must” in the successful achievement of 
a good general education program. It was our observation that attempts at 
new programs were failing in many places because teachers: 

. Did not understand new programs. 
. Did not have available any guides or courses of study for such pro- 
rams. 

. Flad never had in their college training much preparation for teach- 

ing such a program. 

. Had in general been faced with few situations which caused them 
to think about what the total educational offerings should be for a 
high-school pupil. 

. Had only knowledge enough to run them a few weeks when given 
new programs to teach. 

. Had many other hazards which made them feel uneasy and insecure. 

. Were afraid to try new programs because they did not have the 
“know-how” which they had in English, mathematics, and the other 
valuable parts of a high-school program for which they had been 
trained. 

During mornings and summers for ten years the West faculty has’ 
worked using the help of the Department of Instruction and the Denver 
Workshops; very close work for four years with the Stanford Social Studies 
Investigation and has sent representatives to many other places including, 
Chicago, Northwestern, Harvard, and Columbia. It has also used some of 
the staff.of Ohio State University, and some of the staff members of almost 
all of the groups brought to Denver, such as the one studying intercultural 
relationships. 

After a year of discussions -and planning by the total faculty, groups 
cf faculty members attending workshops at Stanford and the University ‘of 
Denver produced outlines and materials for grades nine and ten. These 
were tried out that year and during the next summer they were revised and 
crade eleven produced. During the next year the process was the same, so 
by the summer of 1944 a whole general education program was completed 
ind had been tried. Since, then it has been under constant trial and revision. 
Before describing the general education program, I shall list some of the 
onclusions the faculty reached about it: 

1. Members of all departments should pent in teaching all or 
parts of the program. 

é 
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. Teachers with experience should at first carry the continuous work. 
. The graduation requirements should be changed from sixteen .o 


twenty units for the four years. 


. General education should be required for all four years. 
. It should be a course in its own right. 
. It should include much of the social studies program and offerin.s 


from many of the other departments but should not include any of 
the regular offerings of such departments as English, mathematics, 
et cetera. 


. It should consist of a five-hour-a-week offering all four years and 


be supplemented by two- and three-hour courses that would dove- 
tail with our gym requirements in grades nine, ten, and eleven. 
This offering is referred to as “contributory classes.” Through thei, 
various departments acquaint almost all pupils with some of their 
most important offerings. 


. Pupils were to remain, in most cases, with the same general educa- 


tion teachers throughout the four years of the course. 


. A major part of the guidance of pupils, both individual and group, 


was to be done by the general education teacher and through some 
of the subject matter of the course. 


. Teachers who had as many as two general education groups were 


to have a period for personal guidance and record keeping. 


. From two thirds to three fourths of the offerings of each semester 


were to be prescribed to keep teachers and classes on the main track. 


. One third to one fourth of the time might be used at the discretion 


9B Gen 
I. 

II. 

Ill. 


of the teacher and the needs of the class. 


OUTLINE OF GENERAL EDUCATION—1950-1951 

eral Education Includes 

Orientation to the building, the personnel, and the rules 
School citizenship and the school organization 

How to get the most out of high school 

A. How to study 

B. Library information and skills 

C. Planning a four-year program 


. Vocational orientation. 
. Personality development. 
. Contributory units (Certain contributory units which are consid- 


ered essential are shifted within half grades so that all pupils re- 
ceive the instruction.) 

A. World geography 

B. Graphic language 
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C. Math fundamentals 
D. Choral music - 
9.! General Education Includes . 
I. History and government of Denver and Colorado 
II. Contributory units 
A. Math fundamentals 
B. Graphic language 
C. Choral music 
D. Science ; 
1B General Education Includes 
I. Citizenship—school, city, state, nation, world. 
II. Contributions of past ages to modern civilization. 
III. Orientation (for pupils new to the school) 
IV. Library information and skill (if not studied in 9B) 
V. Contributory units. 
A. Personal health 
B. Vocational analysis 
C. Auto driving 
D. World geography 
E. Medieval cultures 
10A General Education Includes 
I. The world of work 
A. Surveying fields of work 
B. Investigation of specific vocations 
C. Basic economics 
II. Replanning the high-school program 
III. Library information and skill (if not given in 9B and 10B) 
IV. Wise use of leisure time. 
V. Contributory units same as for 10B 
11B and 11A General Education Includes 
I. American history 
II. Contributory units 
11B-A. World problems 
B. American problems 
11A-A. World problems 
B. Word study 
12B and 12A General Education Includes 
I. Student evaluation of school program up to the present based upon 
the ten Educational Needs of All American Youth 
1. To develop salable skills 
2. To maintain good health and physical fitness 
3. To understand the rights and duties of the citizen 
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. To understand the significance of the family 
. To purchase and use goods and services intelligently 
. To understand the influence of science on human life 
. To appreciate beauty in art, etc. 
. To use leisure time wisely 
- To develop the ability to live and work successfully 
10. To think rationally, to express thoughts clearly, and to read 
~ and listen with understanding 
(copies of Needs available for students use.) 
II. Development of a plan for living in a democracy and a code of 
ethics through: 
A. Study of basic problems of human living 
1. Dating 
. Family relationships 
. Marriage 
. Personal and family finance 
a. Everyday law 
b. Program of insurance 
c. Installment buying 
d. Buying a home 
5. Consumer education 
6. Religious values 
7. Strategy of job finding 
(12B Physical education includes—Senior boys problems and Senior girls 
problems, each 2 days per week. 


OFFERINGS BY THE DEPARTMENTS 


In addition to the usual offerings in science, the department offers house- 
hold science for girls and industrial science for boys. The biology classes and 
nontechnical chemistry classes give much emphasis to health understandings. 
As a result of these additional offerings many more pupils are taking science. 

The industrial arts department offers general shop, woodworking, machine 
shop (including vocational classes), mechanical drawing, and printing; and one 
whole shop is devoted to mechanical repairs. This includes repair of many 
types of fixtures and appliances. Auto-driving practice is also offered by this 
department. 

The commerce department has al! of the usual offerings including office 
machines, office practice and sales training as well as bookkeeping, typewriting, 
shorthand, etc. ‘ 

The English department has a number of special offerings and is devoting 
much additional time to remedial reading. Increased emphasis on speech fer 
all seems just around the corner. 
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In addition to the usual art work, there are classes that stress ceramics and 
commercial art. An art service class corresponds to the office practice class of 
th: commerce department. 

The home economics department offers training to girls in remodeling 
furniture and redecorating their homes. 

There are health courses for all in addition to the usual physical education 
work, Sex education is a part of this area. 

We have a link trainer and some offerings in aeronautics. 

There is a student council group that is very active in both city and school 
activities. The annual conference of the National Association of Student Coun- 
cils will be held in the West building this year. Student groups are responsible 
for all phases of the play program in the gym before school and at noons and 
for noon movies; also for safety and neatness in the halls. 


ACTIVITIES THAT REACH OUT INTO THE COMMUNITY 


The school recreation plan is extended through a tie-up with the city recre- 
ation department. This department supervises many youth activities which 
West pupils organize or help organize; such as, five neighborhood canteens 
(this is a big district) mainly for dancing, about an equal number of centers 
for basketball for the masses, and one center for square dancing. 


Two faculty members devote two periods a day helping pupils to get jobs 
and business firms or citizens to find employees. Part-time arrangements are 
made with stores and other businesses. This work is very extensive at Christmas 
and special training is given for store work before the students are released 
for Christmas work. Some special classes are operated each semester to train 
those who are having to drop out or some who have dropped out in some sim- 
ple salable skills; such as, wrapping, cashiering, ushering, baby sitting, and 
house cleaning. 

We also tie up with the Opportunity School in order to ‘secure for our 
young people some trainings we cannot furnish ourselves. Examples are: wait- 
ress training, auto mechanics, sales work of a permanent type, store modeling, 
and some apprentice work. Many drop-outs and graduates who have not 
trained for specific jobs are referred there. Some preschool work is available 
to girls in the home economic classes. Some gir!s have worked in the various 
hosiptals. 

A fair sized group is working nights in the Junior Achievement movement 
ir Denver. This activity is sponsored by Denver businessmen. The businessmen 
o! our immediate community and the high-school art classes co-operate at Hal- 
loween in a type of window decoration not common at that period—artistic 
d.coration of an appropriate nature. There are two student editors on the Den- 
ver Post staff. Some of our ski students co-operate in the Post’s Ski School. 
l ipils appear in many programs of local radio stations. 
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PROVISION FOR LEISURE TIME—THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 

We have a fun program too, one which is operative every day. In addition 
to the usual class and club functions, athletic games, assemblies, and plays, we 
have a program of “suicide ball,” a game somewhat like basketball except that 
it is entirely “free play” and there are from forty to eighty boys on the floo: at 
a time with up to fourteen basketballs. Any boy who wishes can get in the 
game at 8 A.M. or at noon. There is also social dancing at 8:30 a.m. and at noon, 
This program of fun every day is one of the most prized possessions of the 
student body and they are held rigidly responsible for running the program 
and seeing that they stay out of trouble during the longer lunch hours. 

The school area contains one district that some years ago had about eight 
per cent of the city’s population and sixteen per cent of its juvenile crime. It 
still has about eight per cent of the population but only three and one half per 
cent of juvenile crime. The school makes no claim that its program was by 
any means the only factor involved in the improvement, but it believes the 


program had an important part. 


How Adequate Are Today’s Secondary Schools? 
MATTHEW P. GAFFNEY 


HE Illinois Secondary-School Principals’ Association has been engaged 

in a curriculum project for a number of years and for the last three it 
has had financial help from the State Department of Education and has had 
co-operation from all the teacher-training institutions in the state. 

Four studies have been carried on in one hundred and thirty-five Illinois 
high schools to get the facts about themselves which are basic to curriculum 
revision. The Holding Power Study has been carried out in seventy-six rep- 
resentative schools, the Hidden Tuition Cost Study in seventy-nine, the Ex- 
tent and Character of Pupil Participation in Extra-class Activities in thirteen, 
Adejuacy of Available Guidance Services in ninety-six, and the Follow-up 
Study in ninety-seven. 

In addition to this, developmental projects have been carried on under 
the guidance of the project in forty-two schools. They have included im- 
provement in existing subject-matter areas, enricnment in broad fields, de- 
velopment of common learning, and projects that cut across subject-matter 
lines. Also, eight school systems are carrying on “Across the Board Studies.” 
These include improvement in the total school program, including com- 
munity influences, interests, and organizations. 

THE BLOOMINGTON STUDY 

An example of one of these schools and what it is doing is Bloomington, 

I!linois. They gave the Holding Power Study and discovered that in 1943 


Matthew P. Gaffney is superintendent of the New Trier Township High Schoc!, 
Winnetka, Illinois. ~ 
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their holding power was only fifty per cent. Students who dropped out tend- 
ed ‘o fit into the following categories: low I.Q., low adjustment level, poor 
attendance, more or less complex personal problems, and families on a low 
economic level. Having brought these facts to light, they went to work. 
Adjusted courses are being developed in fields of English, mathematics, sci- 
enc, social science, commerce, and vocational education. Efforts are being 
made to provide for individual differences and needs in the classroom. 

They carried out the Hidden Tuition Cost Study. As a result of the 
facts that came to light, with the beginning of the school year 1948-49, the 
Board of Education has underwritten student activities. A ticket is given 
tc cach student. All activities are free, all home athletic contests are free, all 
school parties are free, all school plays are free, and each student gets a copy 
of the school paper and the year book. Guidance is being developed through 
their home-room plan with a full-time guidance director. 

In their follow-up study, “What Do You Think?” they found requests 
for courses in family living, sex and marriage, so such a course was instituted 
in 1949-50. Now they are carrying on an Across the Board Study with the 
University of Illinois as consultant, They have found out that with their 
free-activities ticket, fifteen per cent more students participate in their activi- 
ties, and their holding power in five years has increased from fifty per cent 
to seventy-two per cent. 

THE ROCKFORD STUDY 

Another illustration is that of East High School, Rockford, Illinois. This 
night be called a school in the process. Objectives of their over-all program 
have been general education, integration, and guidance. Members of their 
staff have attended the isscp workshop, given the Basic Study, the Follow- 
uj Study, and have a University of Illinois extension class for their faculty. 
They have sent out questionnaires to employers, teachers, pupils, and lay 
persons. As a result, (1) they have revised their modern problems; (2) in- 
troduced a sophomore unit on vocational planning, using functional English 
techniques; (3) developed the use of audio-visual aids in social studies rooms 
with particular emphasis on the use of the wire recorder; (4) introduced 
new techniques in Spanish with the use of records; (5) reorganized their 
work in “repeater classes” in English; (6) introduced an experimental ap- 
proach to American history by first examining problems raised by the class, 
and building the course around the study of these problems; (7) introduced 
an experimental approach in biology with problems based on questionnaires 
to parents and’ discussions with pupils, which has brought in a unit on 
family living, sex and marriage; (8) introduced a functional writing course 
in English, which led into letter-writing to leaders in work with minority 
groups and ‘thus into an understanding of race prejudice. 

They are studying how to improve their holding power and are attacking 
their guidance work by co-ordinating all those who deal with the child— 
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the classroom teacher, the home-room teacher, the counselor, the deans, the 
employment counselor, the nurse, the parents, and the visiting teacher. This 
team approach has led to (1) adjusting individual programs, (2) finding part. 
time jobs, (3)home visitation, and (4) arranging social contacts for students 
who seem to be lacking in such. 

This attack on the problem by team has reduced their drop-outs from 
a high of fourteen per cent to eight and nine-tenths per cent in 1948-49, 
They have also given the Hidden Tuition Cost Study and the faculty has made 
recommendations to their Board of Education for the elimination of all fees; 
for the reduction of the cost of all.parties, clubs, and tickets; and the furnish. 
ing of free towels for physical education. 

A study of their evaluation services has been carried out through ques- 
tionnaires to family members, graduates, lay men, and students. Each school 
has to tackle its problems according to its own local and peculiar needs. 

THE NEW TRIER TOWNSHIP STUDY 

New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois, has not had a 
holding power problem. It is a residential community and last year eighty- 
seven and a half per cent of its graduates went on to college. Its problems 
have been somewhat different from those previously mentioned. 

In the last few years much of our time and thought has been directed 
to (1) the development of a functioning Parents Association; (2) continued 
development of a guidance system; (3) continued development of student 
participation in planning, organization, and execution of school policies and 
activities; (4) development ot a faculty council; and (5) continued emphasis 
on the integration of subjects in the curriculum through many means. 

The Parents Association 

Our Parents Association is built up by parent representation from each 
of the eighty adviser rooms. One of our preliminary principles was to get 
all parents interested and involved in the life of the school, so basic to this 
pian is a series of adviser room meetings where every adviser in the school 
gets the parents to come together for both social and educational purposes. 

Eventually from each class comes a class executive committee with a repre- 
sentative from every adviser room. From this class executive committee comes 
four pairs of parents to a central council. In addition to this organization, 
there have been set up standing committees consisting of student affairs com- 
mittee, program committee, publicity committee, curriculum committee, ad- 
ministrative committee, and special services committee. Although this par- 
ents’ organization has been in operation just -three years, some outstanding 
accomplishments have resulted and a few knotty problems that have existed 
for twenty years have been solved with the aid of the parents. 
The Guidance System 
Our guidance operates through eighty advisers, eight class chairmen, 
and two deans, with the co-operation of a testing bureau with a full-time 
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head and one secretary. Our advisers call on every home and remain with 
a student for four years. They are the center through which everything 
in regard to the student’s life clears while he is in high school. Because of 
the large percentage of our students that go to college, college guidance be- 
ccines one of our heavy responsibilities with personal and social guidance. 
Student Participation 

Our student participation is brought about by the general philosophy of 

the school which operates through adviser rooms and classrooms, but in 
the administration through student council, New Trier Girls’ Club, New 
Trier Tri-ship Boys’ Club, and the Girls’ Athletic Association. In recent 
years the council has successfully carried on student-governed study halls, 
has introduced an honor system which seventy per cent of the class has ac- 
cepted, has charge of the cafeteria, has organized and administered big Hal- 
loween parties, college-day programs, gotten the board to open the educational 
facilities and furnish directors for Saturday afternoon recreational programs, 
has developed and kept alive a New Trier Code of Ethics, formed an inter- 
school council with our nearest neighbor and rival, Evanston, and has in 
general contributed to the life and activities of the school whenever they 
felt the need. Two subjects in the curriculum are there at present as a re- 
sult of petition, from the student council—(1) a course in student driving, 
(2) a course in personal, social, and family relations, including sex education. 

Our New Trier Tri-ship Boys’ Club is responsible for the social life 
of the boys at school, feels a responsibility for the morale of the boys, organ- 
izes service clubs such as traffic squad, which controls the difficult problem 
of automobile traffic around this area, information desk boys, usher corps, 
door squad, audio-visual aid corps, and so forth. They raise money every 
year through a between-semester vaudeville, which is used to help boys who 
otherwise would be unable to go to college. They annual'y contribute over 
two thousand dollars in scholarships. New Trier Girls’ Club performs the 
same services for the girls in the school, The Girls’ Athletic Association 
organizes and has heads for all afternoon sports. 

The Faculty Council ; 

A faculty council considers those activities in the school which are of 
immediate concern to teachers and which affect the general welfare of the 
institution. At the present moment our faculty council has sub-committees 
on the curriculum, on the study of the twelve-month plan, on the study of 
sabbatical leaves, on the reorganization of our forms and records, has at 
various times had active salary committees, and is a very vital part of the 
a ministrative and professional life of the school. 

Integration of Subjects 

To mention just one feature of our educational program, much attention 
is given to the interrelation of the subject-matter field. An example of the 
vay in which that is brought about, (1) a ninth-grade course for superior 
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students in which English, history, and science are taught in a core, the 
teachers from those three departments co-operating; (2) a course in the sopho- 
nxore year taught by one teacher in which world history and world literature 
are taught together; (3) a course in Latin-American history taught in Sp.n- 
ish with a Spanish textbook for third-year Spanish students (4) a full-time 
woman in musicology and music integration who is not a member of the 
music department, but works with language classes, history classes, and Eng- 
lish classes on the music of the period or subject being studied; and (5) 
a man in art who has about half of his time free for such contributions. 
How New Trier Attempts to Meet the Needs of Boys and Girls 

It is critically important that our students understand as much as pos- 
sible about crucial world problems which are being faced by our government. 
Like all schools, we bring the best speakers we can get; for example, 
Ciifton Utley, to talk to our students on world affairs. In recent years we 
have developed an interesting technique through our social-studies classes 
which we call the Simpson Discussion Groups, named after one of our 
parents who has contributed money to help many carry out the project. 
Once a month a vital problem is discussed in everv class. For example, it 
might be the advisability of participation of the United States in world gov- 
ernment. Five steps are then worked out which represent a complete range 
from one extreme position, such as absolute isolation, to the other extreme 
that we should give up our sovereignty and join a world group and inter- 
mediate steps. Then the class discusses the pros and cons of each position. 
This avoids the futile debate of “I’m right” and “You’re wrong.” After each 
position has been thoroughly discussed, each member casts a ballot for the 
piace in the scale he favors, then a median for the class is worked out. Then 
combining the results of all the classes, a median for the school is worked 
out. The bookkeeping and setting up of procedures are done by students 
who receive one hundred dollars a year. When they go to college, they are 
also paid the same amount if they can get such discussion going in college. 

Because such a large proportion of our students go to college, there has to 
be stress on academic preparation. It is extremely important in a school like 
ours that many other opportunities be offered in order that students may be 
well rounded. This comes about through wide offerings in music, speech, 
drama, intramural activities; through the development of special interest in 
shops, in clubs, and courses in radio construction, photography, arts and 
crafts; and the usual home economics, fine arts, and industrial arts program. 
Interrogators Everett B. Chaffee, Principal, Huntington Park High School, 
and Huntington Park, California 
Consultants: J. Dan Hull, Assistant Director, Division of Elementary and 

Secondary Schools, U. S. Office of Education, and Secretary, 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Pristoinc: W. E. Buckey, Principal, Fairmont Senior High School, Fairmont, 
West Virginia; President, National Association of Secondary- 





School Principals. 





Each year the number attending the Annual Banquet is increasing. More 
thin seven hundred persons were present—the largest group in the history of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

Seated at the speakers’ tab'e and introduced by the President, W. E. 
Buckey, were the following: Joseph G. Bryan, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Kansas City Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri; Dr. Jesse B. Davis, 
Admin’strative Assistant, Boston University and oldest living President of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals; Dr. Hubert Wheeler, 
Commissioner of Education, State Department of Education, Jefferson City, 
Missouri; Mrs. Harold E. Moore; Dr. Earl J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Wilhelm Gross, Principal, Vienna 
High School, Austria; Mrs. Jesse B. Davis; Dr. James B. Conant, President, 
Harvard University; W. E. Buckey, Principal, Fairmont Senior High School, 
Fairmont, West Virginia, and President, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals; Dr. H. Roe Bartle, President, Missouri Valley College, 
Marshal’, Missouri; Mrs. W. E. Buckey; J. R. Carter, Education Officer, Brit- 
ish Embassy, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Agvald Gjelsvik, Principal of a High 
School and- Junior College in Suntra, Norway; Dr. Harold S. Moore, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Kansas City, Missouri; M. S. Kotiswaran, General Secre- 
tary of All India Federation of Teachers Associations and Headmaster of a 
High School; Mrs. Joseph G. Bryan; John A. Harp, Principal, Carthage High 
Schoo!, Carthage, Missouri, and President of the Missouri Association of 
Secondary-School Principals; and Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

The Kansas City Chapter of the Society for the Preservation and Encour- 
avement of Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America (S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A.), led 
by Donald S. Stephens of Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri, pre- 
sented a delightful half hour of music. 

Following the music, Mr. Buckey presented the speakers of the evening. 
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What Is Science? 
JAMES B. CONANT 


NE way of looking at the development of experimental science in tie 
seventeenth century is to regard the “new philosophy” as a result of tie 
union of three streams of thought and action. While such a statement may will 
be an oversimplification of intellectual history, it has perhaps sufficient merit ‘o 
serve as a guide to answering the question, What is science? The three streams 
may be identified as (1) speculative thinking, (2) deductive reasoning, (‘) 
empirical experimentation. The first two are illustrated by the writings of the 
learned men of the Middle Ages. 

The simplest il-ustration of deductive reasoning is to be found in mathe- 
matics which is familiar to most students in the form of plane geometry. A 
set of postulates or axioms are given and by logical processes of deduction 
many conclusions follow. Similarly, less formal and rigid general ideas—spec- 
ulative ideas—we may say can be manipulated by logical thinking which, 
however, frequently lacks the rigor of mathematical reasoning. 

During the Middle Ages in addition to the growth of speculative ideas 
and the use of deductive reasoning, the ancient practice of empirical exper- 
mentation flourished. It was carried on by those concerned with the practical 
arts. Since the method of experimentation became an integral part of science 
after the experimental sciences developed in the seventeenth century, it is 
sometimes equated with the alleged scientific method. This is, to say the least, 
confusing; there is no such thing as the scientific method, and certainly ex- 
perimentation by itse'f never produced science. 

Experimental science developed in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies as a consequence of a curious interplay of speculative ideas, deductive 
reasoning, and empirical experimentation. In the simplest form of empirical 
experimentation we have essentially a cut-and-try, trial-and-error method of 
solving a practical problem. In academic language we may speak of setting up 
a “limited working hypothesis” from which one or more deductions follow 
which can be tested by experiment or observation; the test is then made; and, 
depending on the outcome, the hypothesis is confirmed or rejected. 

Such logical patterns have been employed for ages: in everyday life they 
appear repeatedly. Most of the advances in the practical arts have come from 
this type of reasoning. For example, a cook wishing to improve the flavor of-a 
sauce may try adding more of one ingredient or another. In each case the cook’s 
argument is essentially as follows: the addition of a certain amount of this 
material will improve the taste; this is a guess or a hunch (a limited working 
hypothesis); if it is right, then after I make the addition, tasting the sauce 


James B. Conant—Scientist, Author, Educator—is President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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will tell me if the flavor has been improved (deduction). Then follows the 
a:tual tests with results that may or may not confirm the !imited working 
hypothesis in question. 

The ways by which ingenious artisans have through the centuries im- 
proved all manner of practical arts such as working metals, min‘ng, and agri- 
culture are in essence the same as that illustrated by this apparently trivial 
example. As examples that appear to be more close'y associated with modern 
life, one may mention the use of the limited working hypothesis in trying to 
locate a broken wire, blown out fuse, or bad tube in a radio set. The cut-and- 
try, trial-and-error type of experimentation follows a line of reasoning toward 
a practical objective, whatever the context of the problem. Because it is un- 
connected with any generalizations (divorced from theory), we may call this 
mode of action empirical exper'mentaton. This common-sense procedure be- 
came one of the essential elements in experimental science, but the experimen- 
tation was no longer purely empirical for a connection with what we call 
theory was established. 

The sudden burst of ‘nterest in the seventeenth century in the new experi- 
menta! philosophy was to a considerable extent the result of a new interest on 
the part of thoughtful men. Practical matters ranging from medicine to the 
art of pumping, the working of metals, the ballistics of cannon balls began to 
attract the attention of learned professors or inquiring men of leisure. The 
early history of science is full of examples where the observation of a practical 
art by a scientist suggested a problem. But the solution of a scientific problem 
is something quite different from the advances which had hitherto been made 
by the empirical experimentation of the workman. The new element which 
was introduced was the use of deductive reasoning coupled with one or more 
generalizations which often were derived from speculative ideas of earlier 
time. The focus of attention was shifted from an immediate task of improving 
a machine-or a process to a curiosity about the phenomena in question. New 
ideas or concepts began to be as important as new inventions. The limited 
working hypothesis of the skilled artisans or ingenious contriver of machines 
and processes became joined to the mathematical mode of reasoning of the 
learned profession. 

One may define science as a series of concepts and conceptual schemes 
arising out of experiment or observation and leading to new experiments and 
observation. Today the test of a satisfactory concept or conceptual scheme is 
in terms of (a) its ability to account for all the known phenomena with a 
iiinimum of complexities, and (b) its fruitfulness in terms of new experi- 
ments and observations. 

It took many generations before the combination of deductive reasoning 
‘ and experimeniation on an empirical basis could be successfully combined. 
In each field of inquiry which we now designate by such words as physics, 
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chemistry, biology, special adjustments had to be made before satisfactory 
general ideas could be found from which fruitful deductions could be mace. 
The complex process defies description and can be fu'ly understood only by a 
study of specific examples. 


Educational Administration in a Changing World 
H. ROE BARTLE 


Mr. Presiwent, DistincuisHED Guests, LapiEs, AND GENLEMEN: (Cin 
you hear me over there in the rear of the room all right?) When I was born 
58 years ago, God Almighty wired me for sound, brother. [Laughter] (A mo- 
ment ago Dr. Conant advised those of us at the top table that he was required 
to leave immediately after that very stimulating and thought-provoking ad- 
dress.) Due to the transportation problems of the hour, in view of the goocly 
number of folk here assembled, and in the light of Harvard’s football record, 
I offered to open up a hole for him through this crowded hall. [Laughter] 
The last quarter of a céntury I have spoken in this room more than 500 times, 
Mr. President, but this is the largest group ever to be assembled in my pres- 
ence in the ballroom of the Hotel President. 


Well, I have enjoyed immensely the privilege and the opportunity of 
being here tonight. Truly, I was profoundly impressed by the messages that 
came to us from the lips of our overseas friends. This evening as we were 
down in the suite of the eleventh floor before coming to this bal!room for the 
banquet, we were discussing with some of these gentlemen overseas some 
local problems and some things of a local nature. And to this distinguished 
educator from Norway, I want to apologize. I thought that you were a prin- 
cipal from some Minnesota high school. I’m awfully sorry. [Laughter] Here 
I am a citizen of that great and noble commonwealth of Missouri, and all of 
our overseas friends wanted to know all about the state of Kansas. In view of 
the fact that Kansas has recently turned from a very dry state to a somewhat 
wet state, it reminds me of a plight in which I found myse!f some few years 
ago when I thought I was a very vigorous, prosecuting attorney. I remember 
that there were some problems about liquor that had been confiscated. And 
some of the good churchmen of my community and my county were disturbed 
because they felt that the spiritus fermenti that came into the hands of the 
sheriff of our county had not been destroyed in accordance with the statutes 
of our state. And so I met with some of the good brethren in the Baptist 
church. There was a Sunday night service, and, as I concluded my remarks 
to that group, I said, “I want to assure everyone of you here assembled that, 
when my spiritus fermenti gets into the hand of the prosecuting attorney of 


H. Roe Bartle—Lawyer, Banker, Humanitarian—is President of the Missouri 


Valley College, Marshall, Missouri. 
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ths country, that it shall be taken down to the Rollinport River in this commu- 
nity and it shall be dumped therein.” And I sat down. And the minister arose 
avd said, “Now we'll conclude the service by singing hymn number 242, 
‘Shall We Gather At the River’.” [Laughter] 


It’s been a good show tonight up to this moment. I heard from my good 
friend, Bill Kemp, the mayor of Kansas City, of the delightful experience 
that was his this morning. It reminds me only of one story and then I shall 
be serious for a very, very few.moments. And I recall the story where Mother 
decided that Father ought to get up on the Lord’s day and go listen to the 
parson pray and preach. With some difficulty she got the old man out of bed 
and, in his best bib and tucker, and then finally big sister, age 18, and little 
Willie, age 12. To the temple of God they moved. After the service was over 
and they were seated around the festive board, father started on the preacher 
man. There was not a single thing that the preacher had said that morning 
from the sacred desk that had met with father’s approval. As he finished off 
the preacher, mother spoke up and said, “The minute I walked into the 
church this morning and saw Mrs. Jones’ hat, it grated on my nerves during 
the entire service.” (I can understand that perfectly, ladies, as I look out here 
this evening.) And then big sister, sophisticated as she was, said, “Ever since 
I can remember I have been going to the church, but you see this morning 
the special music was the poorest I have ever heard rendered.” Little Willie, 
age 12, of course was quite obsetving. He had noticed that when the deacons 
were taking up the morning offering that only one member of the family had 
anted—you Methodists won’t know what I mean, but ask any Presbyterian— 
and he noticed just how much father had placed in the collection plate; so he 
spoke up, with all frankness and candor and honesty and said, “Well, folks, 
I don’t know what you thought about it, but I thought it was a darn good 
show for a nickel. [Laughter] Now last night as I was assemb!ed with a 
group of secondary-school educators in this community, administrators as 
they were, one man spoke up and said, “You know, I bought a $4.00 banquet 
ticket for tomorrow night, and I understand you’re paying for the dinner to- 
night. Is that right, Roe?” And I said, “Yes, that’s correct.” He said, “That’s 
the reason I’m here. I want to get my money’s worth out of the two events. 
'Laughter] (Is Mr. Palmquist here tonight from Turner, Kansas? The deal is 
squared, brother. [Laughter] Yes. I want you to know that Conant gave you 
$10.00 worth in return for your $4.00 investment, and I can stand up here 
and fan out and you can get back over in Kansas and feel that you made a 
darn good investment. Get that square.) But, of course, any man who goes 
around the world with the name of Palmquist would argue about $4.00 any 
day in the week. [Laughter] Here I am a Scotsman, and you argue about 
34.00. You see, I am not an educator in the ordinary sense of the word. It is 
‘rue, Mr. President, that you introduced me as the president of Missouri Val- 
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ley College. I am a nonsalaried college president. Recently in writing to on: 
of the accrediting agencies, the administrator of that group had discovere:! 
that. Th's administrator wrote to me and said, “I understand that you ar: 
serving as a Presbyterian Jesuit, that is, without salary.” He said, “I have me: 
a number of men who were presidents of denominational colleges who ha: 
been promised a salary, but you are the first one who started out not antici- 
pating receiving anything for your services. [Laughter | 


I am not an educator in any sense of the word. Any president of a denom 
inational college has but one responsibility—and that is to beat the drum loud 
and !ong and bring in the long green so that we can meet the payroll every 
month. That’s my job. So tonight I want to speak to you in the role of a tax- 
payer, as one who has been a patron of the school system of this community for 
a period of years. The problems of education as I view them as a layman to- 
night, are truly numerous. There is one thing that disturbs me above every- 
thing else in my America at this moment in so far as the problems of educa- 
tion are concerned, and that is that educators at this moment do not have a 
united front. I submit to you in view of all the money that is being poured 
into the coffers of our townships, our cities, our counties, our states, and our 
nation’s treasury that there will be a day of reckoning not far off when you 
and I, you as a group of educators and others with me who may be patrons 
and taxpayers, must have a united front in order that we might have adequate 
f.cilities to carry forward a program for an increased enrollment that will 
overwhelm us all. What am I alluding to? Simply this. Men who are admin- 
istrators today in institutions at the bracket known as secondary education 
are men who are endowed with fine cultural, social, and educational back- 
ground. They are men who are equipped and trained to administer wisely, 
intelligently, and well. I look at any administrator as something more than 
one who will see that the prescribed curriculum is followed out, who will give 
of his time and his energy and his talents to make sure that the teaching staff, 
the classroom teachers, measure up to a great and a high and a noble standard. 
I deem him to be an individual who must think in terms of public relations, 
I think in terms of an individua! who will interpret the bigness and the great- 
ness of education on the horizon today. We have taught youth in America 
how to use their hands. We have certainly trained their minds to go out into 
a competitive world and fight the battles of life, and they are equipped with 
those mental processes so they can fulfill their mission in the ordinary sense, 
well and adequately. But in my judgment we in America have failed to train 
the hearts of youth to understand the fullness of life and their responsibility 

as participating citizens. 

What am I alluding to? There is today on the horizon in this my cher- 
ished democracy a spirit of unrest and hatred in the matter of religion. Do 
you know of any religious body in America or in your home town that does not 
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build its program on a foundation stone of love, of sympathy, of understand- 
ing, of good will? Yet as you have read and as you have studied the history 
o! your nation, you find at the close of the Revolutionary War, that we had 
a spirit of religious unrest, and there was religious persecution in America. 
Every war, as it is recorded, was fol'owed by a period of hatred. I do not 
believe that my America can build itself into a strong, vigorous, dynamic, 
energetic nation and give leadership to the word if hatred will dominate the 
thinking and the doing of men and women in this country. Today on the 
horizon there are many issues that relate themselves to religion. Certainly, 
I'm a churchman. I’m proud of my church. There’s not a person in this room 
from greater Kansas City or this section of America who has failed to classify 
me in so far as my church affiliation is concerned. I’m a Presbyterian. As I 
said to you, my British cousin, my father came from Edinborough, Scot'and, 
you know I have a right to be a Presbyterian. Yes. Nothing wrong with my 
religion. It’s all right. If I may advertise it for just a moment—Ladies and 
Gentlemen, it will not keep you from sinning—just keep you from enjoying 
your sin. That’s all it will do. [Laughter] 


When Conant was talking about Heaven being over-populated, I’m not 
sure that everybody that is in Heaven is Presbyterian. If we only find Pres- 
byterians in Heaven, I’m not sure I want to go to Heaven. I have a hel! 
of a time getting along with them down here on earth. [Laughter] Why 
even we Presbyterians are divided. I belong to the group south of God— 
Southern Presbyterian Church. We’ve got a Northern Presbyterian Church. 
Some day maybe those north of God and those ‘south of God will get with 
God. I don’t know. Then we've got a Reformed Presbyterian Church, a 
United Presbyterian Church, and a Coveted Presbyterian Church. You can 
get any kind of breed you want in the Presbyterian group. But I’ve been ex- 
posed to enough religious bodies in my time to know there are great and 
noble souls in all faiths. I went to a Baptist boarding school, and it didn’t 
hurt me. The old rumor that I had heard that the Baptist could not read and 
write—there’s no truth in it, Ladies and Gentlemen. [Laughter] I went to a 
Methodist university, and I enjoyed my days in that Methodist university. I 
can tell you now why I went there. They were paying more for football 
players then than any other college in the South. [Laughter] While going to 
that Methodist university, I learned that the First Christian Church in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, needed a bass in their quartet choir. And I went over and 
applied, and for two bucks a Sunday I gave the loudest bass they ever had in 
ihat church house. I tell you that I wasn’t very good, but they got their 
money’s worth in volume. [Laughter] I went to a Catholic school for a while, 
cat at the feet of a Jesuit father. And then I returned hore, the little village 
jueen, God bless her, she’s put up with me as her husband all these years— 
he’s now my favorite grandmother. I want you to know that she was an 
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Episcopalian. For seven years I was loyal and faithful in my attendance to the 
Episcopal church. I bobbed up and down with them; they nearly wore me 
out in that church. [Laughter] I am just not built for that Episcopal religion. 
| Laughter] You know, the priests of the Episcopal church are going to male 
sure that you stay awake all the time because you’re-down on your knees one 
minute and you're standing up the next. In my church we really don’t cave 
whether you sleep or whether you are awake, as long as you are awake whn 
the deacons take up the morning offering. [Laughter] That’s very essenti:l. 
My business colleague, known to all the Kansas City-ans here, a man with 
whom I have been in business for a period of years, was born of a Jewish 
mother. Yet I have been criticized by Christians, and I have even been criti- 
cized by some men in the field of education, because I have a very intimate 
friend that I .ove as I would love a brother who has a Jewish heritage that he 
points to with a finger of pride. As far as I am concerned, I have seen great 
and noble souls in all faiths. And I say to you, as you are dealing with plastic 
clay today, on the playgrounds of your institutions and the classrooms of your 
institut ons, I think we have a tremendous job ahead of us that we can take 
that plastic clay and mold it in such a fashion that they will have in their 
hearts and in their minds and in their souls a real spirit of religious fairness. 


I detest the word tolerance. I do not want the word tolerance in my 
vocabulary as it relates to the field of religion. What shall it profit America, 
what shall it profit the world if we shall bring forth another generation where- 
in the spirit of hatred will run rampant and men will cast to one side the 
fundamental religious training that they received in the days of their youth 
in the temples of God in their relationships man with man. If this nation is 
go ng to live, we must have in America some political freedom. Here I am 
a citizen of Kansas City, Missouri, asking for political freedom. | Laughter} 
It ain’t funny. It’s been pretty serious in these parts. You see, I crave above 
everything else open minds on the part of educators. I crave a spirit in their 
hearts whereby they will set aside the inheritance which they may have re- 
ceived as regards religion, politics, or any other field of personal endeavor. 
I, for one, believe that every man who is a school administrator should be in 
the heart of the body politic in his home community, I, for one, am tired of 
those individuals who say that a man if he draws a paycheck from the board 
of education has no right to assert himself politically. Who has a better right 
to speck than a man who has an educational background? | Applause| (Don’t 
clap.) You know exactly what I’m talking about. 

I do not think there should be a padlock on the lips or on the tongue 
o’ any man who is a school administrator in America. I believe fundamentally 
that my America will only live if we have a government wherein we have 
participating citizens who will understand their responsibilities and will truly 
be partic pating citizens of the highest order. That is some training that must 
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cone to youth other than that which you will plant in their minds. You must 
give them a little heart training at the same time. I remember as I was 
studying political science once, I sat at the feet of a very learned Ph.D. He 
told me there were fourteen kinds of government. I’d like to face him today 
and say to him, there are only two. There is a government which uses its citi- 
zens as its servants. That’s what Hitler did in Berlin; that’s what Mussolini 
did down in Rome; that’s what Hirohito and Tojo had over in Japan. May I 
remind you that’s the kind of government Uncle Joe presides over in Moscow 
today. A dozen men will sit around the table and decide what 200 million 


people shall do. 

But there is a second kind of government and that is a government which 
is a servant of the people. You and I and other Americans invested 347 bil- 
‘jon dollars to win a war. We have today 1,400,000 boys who are sick in mind 
and body—victims of war. We sent out 328,000 lads who spilled their blood. 
They went out and they did not come back. And today in Amer'ca we have 
108,000 plus little children who are gold star orphans, and as long as they live 
they will know the horrors of war because their daddies paid with their blood 
for the freedom which we have in America. All of that was an investment that 
we might have a government which would be a servant of the people. And 
if you are to have a government that is a servant of the people, I submit to 
you tonight as thinking individuals, we must have a two-party system in 
America. You see, I was down in Jackson, Mississippi, recently, and as I stood 
before some 4,000 folk, I said to these good citizens of Mississippi, “What this 
state needs above everything else is a virile, dynamic, intelligent, effectvie 
Republican party”"—and I meant it. Four nights later I was in Abilene, Kan- 
sas, and I said to the Kansans, “What Kansas needs is a decent Democratic 
party.” Now I belong to a party. I shall not tell you my party affiliation. This 
is a group of educators, and we are not talking partisan politics. I was born 
in Virginia, I was reared in Kentucky, I was educated in Tennessee, and I 
have lived in Missouri for well over a quarter of a century, but I don’t tell 
you what party I belong to. [Laughter] But you see, I have voted for some 
Republicans in my lifetime, and I am not a Republican. Do we understand 


each other now? 


What am I alluding to? Simply this—we have in our possession today 
facts that re'ate themselves to the body politic that should be conveyed to 
vouth honestly. What party do you belong to? Whatever one your pappy be- 
longed to, you inherited his politics. Is that right? Certainly it is with ninety 
per cent of us. I do not believe that we ought to shift from one party to anoth- 
cr. If we do not like what happens in this party, we ought to shift over to 
that party. I do not believe in that. I believe about that as I do about a mem- 
her of my family. You see, there are some members of my family who have 
siven pronouncement to some things to which I cannot subscribe. They have 
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done some things that I would not condone, but I do not disinherit those who 
are a part of my family circle. They have the same blood that I possess. I do 
not have to approve everything that they do. Nor do I have to approve every- 
thing that my political party may do. When you stop to reckon with the idea 
that in America we have forgotten to go to the polls on election day, who has 
failed in this nation? I for one would like to indict the educator. You don't 
have to be indicted. Possibly you have worked at it. But I believe that youth 
who are cutting the pattern and those who are making a study of the body 
politic realize that the pattern is cut in age twelve to age seventeen. And when 
you are helping youth to cut a pattern of life and living, impress upon them, 
if you will, the importance of participating in the things that relate to the 
body politic. 

I'd like to get over on the positive side in American in so far as politics is 

concerned. Do you know what happens when you offer yourscif for a public 
trust in America? I'll tell you what happens. They go over and they open up 
the closet, and all of the skeletons of your family and all of the in-laws are 
trotted out and down main street. They do not talk in America about the fine, 
wholesome, virtuous character of their candidates; they do not extol his capac- 
ity or his ability; they do not talk about the plank upon which he stands; but 
they reach down into the mud and the mire and they take a healthy handful 
and they toss it with a vengeance at the opponent. They try to destroy his 
character. Why, I know what would happen to me in Kansas City, Missouri, 
if I offered myself for public office today. You see, I spent one night in jail. 
Yes, I did. It was Halloween night. I was the anchor man on the rope. 
[Laughter] Why, if I ever offer myself for office, do you know what the 
rumor will be? Roe Bartle was sentenced for a long term in the Virginia 
penitentiary, but you see he’s now out on parole and that will soon expire 
and he will receive his right to citizenship soon. And now he wants to re- 
deem himseif, but you see, he’s been in the penitentiary. How many of you 
in your community have seen that happen time after time? For the life of me 
I cannot understand how you as educators can go to the polls on election 
day and vote a straight ticket and put an X at the top and vote straight— 
yellow dogs and all. I do not believe that it is possible for a man to be intel- 
lectually honest and vote a straight ticket in America. Yet I advocate party 
politics. What am I talking about? Simply this. I think the crucial moment 
is the primary. And when the parties have selected the manpower they want 
on their ticket, then I for one believe that men and women who believe that 
it’s more important to perpetuate good government than it is to keep a party 
in power will go to the polls and select men on the basis of their character 
and their capacity and their ability. If you do that, you will build a great 
community and you will build a strong nation. It’s the only way I know to 
have political freedom. 
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I want educational opportunities tomorrow. And tonight I wou'd extend 
to you my personal thanks for all that you have done in making it possible 
for the youth of America to have an enlarged program of education. I remem- 
ber when I went into high school. I can see that old principal now. He was 
the original sourpuss—100% net, no discount. I walked in and I said, “Here I 
am, professor.” And he said, “This is the course of study that you are going 
to take and like.” There was English, history, algebra, science, and Latin. I 
took it, period. He said, “You'll have to have four years of Latin.” So I read 
Caesar, Cicero, Virgil, like most of you. And I romped right straight through 
on a pony, so help me, right straight through. [Laughter] At the end of four 
years of Latin, about all I could remember was amo, amas, amat. I do remem- 
ber that. If there hadn’t been a good-looking blonde in the class, I never would 
have remembered that, to tell you the truth. [Laughter] And when I look at 
our secondary-school program of today and I find a wonderful program of 
music, I find that youth can stand on their feet as men and express them- 
selves. Why, there was a handful of youth in the literary society when I was 
in high school. Who were they? They were about a dozen boys who said 
they wanted to be lawyers and several who said they wanted to be preachers. 
We had a literary society. That’s the only opportunity we had for speech. 


I personally thrill in the vocational opportunities in America, particularly 
here where I stand tonight, in the field of agriculture. I glory in the Future 
Farmers of America. You see, I’m a farmer. I’ve got the best herd of white- 
faced cattle in America, Ladies and Gentlemen, right down here on my ranch, 
a hundred miles from here. Best herd of white-faced cattle in America. I’m 
repeating it. I have taken them to Springfield to the show, to Sedalia to the 
show, and out to Kansas to the show and to the American Roya! here. No 
judge has ever agreed with me, but they’re still the best white-faced cattle in 
America. | Laughter] Mama said to me one day, “If you don’t bring home 
some ribbons soon, I’m, going to take you out of the white-faced cattle busi- 
ness.” I hadn't taken a ribbon. But two years ago at the American Royal, we 
got that all squared around. I took home a ribbon. I hope none of you who 
know my Margaret will tell her. There were seven ribbons offered, there 
were seven in the class, and I took home the seventh ribbon. She still doesn’t 
know there were on!y seven cows in the class. [Laughter] But I took home a 


yellow ribbon. 

Annually we bring Future Farmers here to Kansas City. I sha'l never 
forzet—I happen to be the professional moocher in this town, as Kansas City- 
ans will attest. If somebody has to raise some money for some purpose, why 
they ask me to do it, I suppose, 1s because of my size more than any other 
reason. We were sitting around over at the Chamber of Commerce one day, 
and I had invited a gentleman, an alleged gentleman, to come in and join our 
committee. A man of great means—that’s the reason he was invited. [Laugh- 
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ter] And J said, “Now we're going to have to get some money together to 
show these boys that we are thrilled and delighted that they are here. We 
want them to have clean, wholesome entertainment of the highest order.” This 
old codger spoke up and said, “I don’t know about bringing those farm boys 
in here. You know, it’s a pretty good size city; the kids are pretty green; they 
may get hurt. Personally, I don’t think it’s a good idea.” I knew what he was 
doing—that old defense mechanism. He was afraid he was going to have to 
write his check for $100 or $500. I looked at him and I said, “Bill, you've 
never been a farmer, have you.” And he said, “No, I’ve never been a farmer.” 
I said, “I knew that; you're right, those boys are green boys because, we who 
know anything about farming know that as long as something is green it’s 
growing. And brother, you haven’t been green for a long, long time. [Laugh- 
ter] 


Only with open hearts and with vision and with faith and with courage 
and with determination can you proceed with the order of the day in the field 
of education and have the support that education must have. Tonight, speak- 
er after speaker here from overseas has referred, as well as our beloved 
Dr. Conant, to this thing called war. If there is any one thing that I want 
today above everything else in the world, it’s peace on earth and good will 
among all mankind. Regardless of how much it may cost, I want peace. And 
yet we invest in America 347 billion dollars to win a war and toss a mere 
farthing to education and say, “Now bring up another generation.” You know 
the day of reckoning is coming because we will be paying for this thing called 
war as long as we live and our children will be paying for it, and our children’s 
children. As a result education will come out at the same end of this thing 
called tax funds unless we have a great and united front and have educators 
who are willing to blaze a trail, who have enough faith in their hearts and 
enough courage in their souls to fight for the thing that they know is right. 


When these scientists taik, it scares me. I’m a member of the league of 
frightened men today. When Conant and Compton talk I get the willies. 
They start talking about atomic energy and A-bombs, now an H-bomb. I’m 
not a physicist; I’m not a scientist. It just scares the daylights out of me. The 
only way in the world that we'll ever build a decent world, in my judgment, 
is a two-way road. The one which is foremost is a sound, practical, workable 
program of applied religion. The other is a program of education that will 
cause youth to understand and appraise human values honestly and fairly and 
courageously. I want a great human symphony in the world where all man- 
kind, regardless of race, color, creed, or nationalistic background, can live 
in a human symphony. That can only be made possible through a program of 
education wherein you train the hearts of youth as well as their hands and 
minds. I think it’s your job, as educators, to so do—as administrators, to set a 


pace for classroom teachers. 
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Finally, I want to tell you this story and then I’m through. I could talk ~ 
t. you ail night. I don’t know of a group I'd rather talk to than a group of 
educators. You’re human engineers; your responsibilities are tremendous. I 
think we’re on a crusade in this nation of mine—a crusade to strengthen Amer- 
ica to help the world. The other day I made a statement that I thought that 
America was the hope of the world. I firmly believe that we are the hope of 
the world so far as the economic structure of the world is concerned. 


With all regard for our overseas friends, I believe that my America is the 
hope insofar as spiritual and educational values are concerned on the world 
horizon. Somebody came to me immediately afterward_.a speech and said that 
I had proclaimed that I wanted America to rule the world. I don’t want 
America to rule anything. I want America to help create the spirit of broth- 
erhood. I want my America to set a living example of those things that are 
wholesome and decent. Of what value is a life as you look at science today? 
I think we need to reflect for a moment and project a sound program of 
humanics at the level of secondary education. And if you deal in the field of 
humanics, you must deal in terms of hearts so the motivation of men will be 
right for the morrow. 

I want to give you this story briefly to illustrate exactly what I mean. 
I think too many of us are taking America for granted, and we are taking our 
jobs for granted today. Back in ’37 I had the honor, which I did not merit, of 
keynoting the Rotary International Convention at Nice, France. It will be well 
keynoted in Detroit this year, too, may I add. [Laughter] Yeah, you Lions 
and Kiwanians laugh if you want to, but some day you will have enough dig- 
nity that you can get into the Rotary Club. [Laughter] Yes, you know that’s 
what I’m talking about. I wish that we could generate in the souls of men the 
spirit you find between a Lions Club and a Rotary and an Optimist and a 
Kiwanis Club in a community where they laugh and joke with one another 
and kid one another wholesomely. I wish we could get that over into the 
body politic. I wish we could get the same spirit over into the field of reli- 
gion, to tell you the truth. You know what I’m alluding to. 

Because of the responsibility that was mine in 1937, I saw the men who 
were making history faster than it has ever been made. I had a lovely audi- 
ence with the King and Queen of Great Britain. I had a marvelous tea with 


* the Duke and Duchess of Kent—the Duke, unfortunately, was killed in action 


in World War II. His life’s partner—she was a gorgeous thing. I shall never 
forget that lovely lady. She had grace and charm and beauty. She was about 
the keenest number I ever saw in my life, to tell you the truth. Even Mama 
igreed. [Laughter] I had a lovely banquet with the President of Switzerland. 
| had lunch with the President of France. I spent an hour and twenty-five 
minutes with Mr. Mussolini. Just he and I, talking about Italian youth. I 
‘aw some of the youth camps in Italy. I was overwhelmed ‘by ‘the programs 
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that were presented. I flew over to Berlin, and I had fifteen minutes with Mr. 
Hitler. Before I went into his presence, they took everything I had away from 
me except my German marks and a little pen knife that I have carried for 
20 years. They finally took this away from me. When they took it away, | 
said, “Why do you take the knife away from me?” I was told by the captain 
of the guard, “That is a deadly weapon.” Well, I said to Mr. Hitler through 
my interpreter, “I can’t speak German.” Had four years of it, but it didn’t 
take too well. I majored in the blonde and flunked the German. I still think 
I got the better of the deal. [Laughter] (Brother, the way you're laughing 


you flunked German, too. Remember, we’ve got a date after this is over.) ’ 


I said to Mr. Hit'er, “What do you want to do for German youth?” He re- 
plied, “I want to build strong bodies.” I said what is your program. He said, 
“Any program that will give Germany strong, healthy bodies—that is my 
program for the youth of the Reich.” I was not satisfied; I reworded my 
question, and the third time I said, “Tell me, if you will, what ¢s your pro- 
gram and how do you propose to implement the ideal that you have just 
pronounced to me.” Again he replied, “I want to build strong, healthy bodies 
for German youth—that is my program; that’s what we shal have.” I even 
asked him a fourth time, with fundamentally the same answer. I asked him 
not the fifth time. I decided he wanted to build strong, healthy bodies and we 
let it go at that. And you see, when I left his presence, I thought in terms of my 
America. We want strong, healthy bodies insofar as American youth is con- 
cerned. I realize that in America expectant mothers will give us healthier 
babies because of the information that has been conveyed to them, and as chil- 
dren come along in the world, everyone has a kind'y interest in that youth. 
When they’re entrusted to our classroom teachers in those tender years, fine 
women in the main who are very sympathetic—they want to safeguard the 
health of those children. And then when we get to the point where youth are 
involved in junior high schools and senior high schools, we find trained men 
and women in the field of physical education who will build healthy bodies 
for our American youth. You see, the premium in America has never been 
on muscle or brawn or strength or physical development. I’m fairly strong; 
I’m pretty good size; I’ve never taken a prize for being big or strong. We in 
America have always put the premium on capacity, ability, character, integrity. 
But in the presence of Mr. Hitler, I thought of the one man other than my 
own dear father who had done more for me than any other individual. And 
who was he—a man who weighed only 120 pounds, had a double curvature of 
the spine, his form was bent, it was twisted, it was warped, it was turned; but 
he had a great mind and a noble soul and a heart that would beat strongly 
for those who sat at his feet in the classroom. One man that I shall ever pro- 
claim his memory to be blessed was this man who imparted knowledge to 
me and gave to me the idealism that I subscribe to today in my daily life. 
He in my book was a great man. 
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So I left to start back to America. When I got aboard the good ship 
W washington, I discovered that there were a thousand evacuees aboard—only 
about a hundred Americans. I had left Mrs. Bartle down at Rome; I had left 
my father and other members of my family in the highlands of Scotland. I 
thought this will be a very drab trip. But the man next to me in the stateroom 
spoke English very, very fluently. He was a skilled physician and surgeon 
from Munich. For seven generations his family had lived in Munich honor- 
ably and uprightly. But one man said, “If you’re born of a Jewish mother 
you're scum, you’re unclean, get out!” And he had to leave. Today in New 
York City he’s the chief of staff of one of the truly great hospitals of America. 
He said, “Come up on the top deck tonight; the youth are going to sing.” I 
went up on the top deck, and about 150 young folk of about senior high-school 
age were there. They started singing those very rich, beautiful, old German 
folk songs, one after another. And how we thrilled! They seemed to sing 
like slaves who had been freed. Finally, they turned to about twenty of us 
who were Americans and said, “We've been singing our German folk 
songs; you now sing your American folk songs.” Did vou all ever try to 
sing any? We sang “My Wild Irish Rose” as an American folk song. [Laugh- 
ter] It’s as much of one as any other I know. Finally, after we had given our 
little concert of four numbers, my friend, Bill Gunther of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
and I started to take our constitutional around the ship. I turned to Bll and 
I said, “I’m anxious to see that old girl in New York. She’s a sweetheart 
in my book and I love that old gal.” One of these boys overheard me and said, 
“Have you got a girl friend in New York?” I said, “Yes, I have. She’s larger 
than I, and I’m very, very fond of her—I’m exceedingly fond of her. I’m 
in love with her.” He said, “Is your wife still down in Rome?” I said, “Yes.” 
And within an hour everybody aboard the ship knew that the big man 
from Kansas City, Missouri had a wife he had dumped off down in Rome 
to hurry back to New York to meet a girl friend. (Fine rumor for a ruling 
elder in the Presbyterian church.) 


Six mornings later we were steaming into the harbor at New York, and 
3ill Gunther and I were standing there with six other Americans, and four 
of them were educators. And we were laughing and joking about the old 
Goddess of Liberty, that old statue out at Bedloe Island. There she stood 
in all her majestic beauty. Finally, they turned to me and said, “Now let’s 
see you make love to your girl friend.” I shouted across the waters, “Old 
girl, I’d like to give you a bear hug. Take this kiss.” And I blew a kiss across 
the water. I looked around and about fifty youngsters were standing there. 
‘They weren’t laughing and joking. They seemed to be awed as they looked 
at that Statue of Liberty, and finally the natural born leader of that group, 
rin over and jumped up on a deck chair, and cried out, “That’s America! 
Vhree cheers now for America!” And I heard this group of youth cry time 
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after time after time, “Hip, hip, hooray, America; hip, hip, hooray, Americ:!” 
They kept it up until that big o!d ocean Greyhound began to go into the 
dock, and they lost the picture of the Goddess of Liberty. This lad, though 
he was hoarse and tears were streaming down his cheecks, raised his hand 
and said, “We're really in America! Let’s thank God for America!” Then 
I heard those lads from the very depths of their souls cry out, “Thank God 
for America!” Ladies and Gentlemen, I had a guilty. conscience. I had lived 
in America all these years, born in a beautiful Christian home, endowed 
with a fine American education. More riches had come to me than I deserved. 
God blessed me far more than I had ever deserved. I was an officer in a 
Christian church, but I had never in all my life as a churchman ever paused 
to thank God for my country. And I bowed my head on the 24th day of 
June, 1937, on that hot deck, with all the sincerity of my soul, I said, “God, 
I thank you for America. Give me the strength, give me the courage give me 
the intelligence to be worthy of my heritage.” I meant it then; I mean it now. 

I think that you and I dealing with youth, have a tremendous respon- 
sibility today. Where the world shall travel depends upon what you are 
doing today. For within the next two decades the future civilization of man- 
kind will have cast its die. Whether we are really to motivate a program 
wherein we can prove that the brotherhood of man can become a reality 
depends upon you and you and you and you and me. So tonight I say to 
you with all of the sincerity of my soul, I beg of you, I beseech you, I im- 
plore you, with all of the talent that God has endowed you with, with all 
of the energy of your body, apply yourselves as a living example that class- 
room teachers may follow in your footsteps and give to youth an understanding 
of the bigness of life and the opportunities of living that are just around the 
corner. 





YEARBOOK FOCUSES ATTENTION ON RURAL SUPERVISOR 


THE experiences of many people over a period of 35 years are explored 
in The Rural Supervisor at Work, current yearbook of the NEA Department 
of Rural Education, in determining what is good supervision. Edited by 
Marcia Everett, helping teacher of Warren County, New Jersey, the volume 
shows how effective programs may be developed to serve rural areas. The 
book is written in terms of the rural supervisor, but the viewpoints expressed 
and the values and principles illustrated are those held by good supervisors 
everywhere. The volume has been released as a membership service to the 194% 
members of the NEA Department of Rural Education. Others may obtain 
copies at $1.00 each, with the usual NEA discounts for quantity orders. 
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Third General Session 


Sunday, February 19, 1950, 3:00 P. M., Music Hall 


Prisininc: W. L. Spencer, Principal, Starke University High School, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama; First Vice-President, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 

Music: Symphony Orchestra, Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas; 
R. A. Samuelson, Director 

Scripture Reading and Prayer: Dr. Frank ]. Pippin, Pastor, Community 
Christian Church, Kansas City, Missouri 

Music: Choir, Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas; Marguerite 
Theis, Director 

Address: The Right Rev. Robert Nelson Spencer, Bishop (retired), West 
Missouri Diocese, Episcopal Church; Kansas City, Missouri. 


AY make the counsel of thy heart to stand; for there is none more faithful unto 
thee than it; for a man’s soul is sometime wont to bring him tidings, more than 
seven watchmen that sit on high on a watchtower.—Ecclus. 37:13, 14. 


Those words, I think, are the concentrated wisdom of the ages on the 
conduct of human life. To invoke, to lead out, if you are teachers, the counsel 
that is in the student’s heart is the end and aim of Education. David Starr 
Jordan used to say that the goal of education is “to know a good man when 
you see him.” And let us add, if he is a good man, it is because he has made 
the counsel of his own heart to stand. If we know him as a good man, 
that is to say, if we are educated, it is because we obey the counsel of our 
heart in making the evaluation. 

What is the counsel of the heart? It is God’s primordial gift to all of 
His children. We are born with it. When they were tunnelling to the senses 
of little Helen Keller through those blind and deaf and dumb barriers, they 
thought best to delay the teaching of religion unti! they had opened every 
avenue possible. It was then that Phillips Brooks told her about God. When 
he was through she turned her sightless eyes up into the great preacher’s 
face and said, in speech she had learned so painfully: “Dr. Brooks, I have 
known Him all the time, but I did not know His name.” That was the 
counsel of the heart. That was what Helen Keller had brought out of the 
everywhere into the here. 

Go back to that unsurpassed Poetry of the Temptation of Eve in her 
garden. Among the trees the Great Cynic and Eve are standing. Eve says 
there is one tree of which she may not eat because God, through the counsel 
of her heart, has said so. The Great Cynic is too wise to assure Eve that they 
are alone in the garden; that God isn’t there to see whether she eats of a 
certain tree or not. He does not advise her to rebel, to claim her freedom, to 
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defy the Almighty. No, in perhaps the most clever line in human speech 
he tries to make her doubt that God ever said it. “Yea, hath God said?” 
“Are you quite sure, Eve, that it is not your old fogie conscience? Aren't 
you afraid of your shadow? Isn’t it your mid-Victorian parents that are 
speaking now?” (I am taking some liberties.with the text, of course; but you 
know what I mean). “Yea, hath God said?” “Of course, if He did say it, 
you must not do it. He is much stronger than you and you cannot fight 
against Him. Yea hath God said?” You want to shout against the Cynic. 
You want to cry: “Don’t believe him, Eve. He is a liar and the father of it. 
Don’t believe him. Make the counsel of your heart to stand.” But the in- 
surrection of doubt is completed in the greatest drama of all time. At this 
moment, that is the meaning, and all the meaning, of the millions that stand 
trembling upon the abyss of Good or Evil. You must not argue that this coun- 
sel’ of the heart is not in all, but only in the favored few. It is in all. It js 
there with the first breath. It may be blurred by an unfortunate birthright, 
It may be warped by continuous resistance to its warnings. It may be shouted 
down by ignoble teaching or example in environment; but it is always there 
like the knock on the door of guilty Inverness Castle. Macbeth and his Lady 
may ask who knocks; but they know. It is God. It is the eternal difference 
between good or evil. It is the counsel of the heart trying to stand. It is the 
honest epitaph on an honest boy’s grave. 

Here lies“a lad whose sins were sins 

Not streptococcic orange skins 

Nor were his virtues vitamins 

He knew the rules; he knew the game; 

If hell or heaven hold the same, 

Himself not spinach was to blame. 

And while we are on this personal behavior part of the subject let me 
give you an admonition of another great teacher. He said that whenever you 
do anything good, do not fail to give some credit to others, perhaps to your 
parents, or your teacher, or perhaps to your minister. And if you do any- 
thing bad—this is the important thing—if you do anything an, do not 
wholly excuse yourself. 

Before I try to make one or two practical applications of this text to 
life, I want to go to further pains to assure you that this text has the authority 
again and again of the Holy Scriptures: “For this commandment which I 
command thee this day is not hidden from thee, neither is it far off. It is not-in 
heaven, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go up for us to heaven, and bring 
it unto us, that we may hear it and do it? Neither is it beyond the sea, 
that thou shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for us, and 
bring it unto us, that we may hear it and do it? But the word is very nigh unto 
thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it.” That is the 
counsel of the heart. Again, the Bible says: “Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence; for out of it are the issues of life.” That is thie counsel of the heart. 
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\gain, Jesus said, when He summed up all peace and all good will, and 
all that we mean by the reign of God in the soul of mankind,—Jesus said: 
“The kingdom of heaven is in you.” That is the counsel of the heart. “And 
make the counsel of your heart to stand; for there is none more faithful unto 
you than it. For a man’s soul is some time wont to bring him tidings more 
than seven watchmen that sit on high on a watchtower.” 

i cannot think if necessary to define these seven watchmen that sit on 
high on the watchtower. To say they are seven is, of course, an understate- 
ment. They are today a multitude. They scream their advice from news- 
papers and periodicals and from the halls of congresses and from soap boxes 
and {rom pulpits, as I am doing now. Well, you must bring my words to the 
judgment of the counsel of your heart. As a wise teacher said to his students: 
“You must believe in God in spite of what the Clergy say.” You know who 
these watchmen are. But remember this wise saying: “Your soul is wont to 
bring you tidings more than the seven watchmen. Make the counsel of your 
heart to stand, for there is no one so faithful unto you as it.” 

In this time, I can give you only two or three instances in which we must 
make the counsel of our heart to stand. We must believe in the greatness of 
our time. We must not believe that God has played a cruel joke on us by 
bringing us into the poorest and most barren period in all the ages. We must 
net believe as Alice said when she sat down to her dinner: “Jam yesterday 
and jam tomorrow, but never jam today.” There is a phrase in the Old Testa- 
ment which says of a far off time: “There were giants in the earth in those 
days.” As a lad I used to think how unfair it was that God made all the giants 
for an age that was past. I learned better later on. I knew that they had sent 
archaeological expeditions to that old land where the giants were supposed 
to be. They had turned up the drift of the centuries and unearthed the skele- 
tons of the giants. Believe it or not, they were hardly four or five feet high! 
If they were alive today they could not get into our army or navy! It does 
not mean that the Bible is untrue. It means that the Bible, truest of books, 
is warning us of the thrawn tendency in human nature to revile its own day— 
the only day it can ever have. 

To us Washington is great. But he was not great to all of his contem- 
poraries. We recail a day in Philadelphia when he was sorely tried. He did 
not seem to have one friend, and he mounted his horse and rode away, his 
great shoulders bowed, not so much by the load he had to bear, but by the 
ingratitude of his countrymen. Abraham Lincoln is a great man today. Not 
al! revered him when he was alive. When the owner of a circus said he was 
going to Africa to get an ape for his side show, a statesman said, “Why don’t 
you go to Springfield and get Abraham Lincoln?” That was when Lincoln 
was alive. But when Lincoln lay dead that same statesman tiptoed out of the 
toom and said, “Now he belongs to the ages.” 
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There is, I have said, a twist in human nature that makes us revile ; 
generation in which we live. There are no leaders, no opportunities, 
chance to climb the iadder where the giants have stood. O cynic, make : 
counsel of your heart to stand! There are giants today, but the stage j 
more crowded, and they may not stand apart as they did in the day 
Washington and Lincoln. On that crowded stage there are the great, ven 
if you, a part of it, cannot single them out. In the future, in a later generation, 
they will be named as we today name the great who have climbed abic:d, 
No generation can recognize its notables, and they are too busy to blow their 
own whist‘es. We sent General Goethels down to Panama to dig the Canal. \f- 
ter he had finished it, he came back to speak at meetings and noonday luncheons. 
About all he said was that they found the machinery of the French rusting 
in the ditch and the skeletons of the French diggers bleaching on Monkey 
Hill. Goethels said: “We dug the ditch and the water ran through.” That 
gets a bit tiresome when you have said it over and over for an hour. Then 
there came a poet and he could tell what Genera! Goethels did. He said: 


A man went down to Panama 
Where many a man had died, 
To slit the sliding mountains 
And to lift the eternal tide; 

A man stood up in Panama 
And the mountains stood aside. 


Do not revile your generation! It is the only one you will jhave! Make 
the counsel of your heart to stand against the libel that there are no more 
giants. But it would be better to pray that there be no more giants but that 
God should make us all tall. 


Nevertheless, there is an indictment to bring here, and I do not know 
how to state it better than Jesus stated it to his generation. He harks back 
to the great Flood. “As it was in the days of Noah, they were eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the flood came and took 
them all away.” So Ruskin said to his generation, “There is thunder upon 
the horizon, as well as the dawn.” Are we aware that there are signs of 
great waters on our horizon today? Is it only the mirage of an alarmist and 
a pessimistic prophet? Are there really forebodings ringing us round? 
It will not be a world flood; there is the rainbow’s pledge against that. I 
am not advocating the building of another Noah’s Ark. But I am advocating 
an overhauling of the Ship of State. You know the one I mean. “Thou, 
too, sail on, O Ship of State! Sail on, O Union strong and great!” Longfellow 
said our hopes and fears are all with that ship. Is it shipworthy today? Is 
it staunch enough, if, as Jesus said, the flood should come to take us all 
away? Frankly, I think the Ship of State looks more like a political Show 
Boat with some one singing ‘Ol’ Man River” than a Union strong and great. 
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Part of the warning of Jesus we are fulfilling too well. Certainly this 
is a zeneration of eating and drinking, of marrying and giving in marriage, or 
as {csus meant to convey, I think, that we are on our way. Forty years 
ago Mr. Kipling said to a company of students: “When, to use a detestable 
phrise, you go out into ‘the battle of life‘, you will be confronted 
by un organized conspiracy which will try to make you believe that the world 
is governed by the idea of wealth for wealth’s sake, and that all means which 
lead to the acquisition of wealth are, if not laudable, at least expedient; you 
may violently resent that thought, but you will live and eat and have your 
being in a world dominated by that thought. Seme of you will probably suc- 
cumb to the poison of it . . . If more wealth be necessary to you, for purposes 
not your own, use your left hand to acquire it, but keep your right hand for 
your proper work in life. If you employ both arms in that game you will be in 
danger of stooping; in danger also of losing your soul.” That danger is 
much greater today than it was forty years ago when Mr. Kipling pointed 
it out. 
Yes; and there are other signs of the times—ocher dangers, many and 
many, which I think you would recognize, if I had time to point them out. 
There has been a struggle for existence to overtake the “Joneses”, (though why 
we pick on the Joneses and not the Cabots, I do not know.) That struggle 
sounds in the social whirl, in the moronic crooning of the radio, in the 
fascinating flicker of television,.in the absorption in sports in the academic 
world as well as in the world of the Muldoons. It is smart today to major 
in muscle and red-meat brawn; to be as a band of brass in the midriff and 
to bulge in the shoulders rather than in the frontal bones of the skull. Mean- 
time the co-eds rear themselves up against the tree of knowledge, as the 
she-grizzly does against the mountain pine, not to lift high a name, but-to 
scratch a warning to other females that one knows how to get and to hold 


one’s mate. 

I am afraid that these sins against a more excellent way—if they are 
sins—are not exclusively the sins of youth. There is a muttering of strategy 
in the headquarters of the home; in the ambitions of parents. Let me quote 
again a great preacher who saw years ago the trend of American social life. 
“Do you remember,” he said, “the legend of the Sphinx? She came yearly to 
Thebes of old, she came with her fair virgin face, but nothing would appease 
her but the most beautiful of all the Theban children: These she devoured 


and then she went away.” 

“Think not that I use exaggerated language; modern society is playing 
the part of the Sphinx with many of our fairest and freshest today. Pure and 
single-eyed they once were; launch them from the bank out into the broad, 
ripid stream of modern life, with standing orders to succeed. Watch them. 
The god of this world claims them more and more for his own. He has 
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fascinated their eyes, captivated their mind, influenced their imagination, 
gained the mastery over their senses. They are more brilliant; at home, with 
any one, in any society. They can talk lightly of things they once blushed 
to hear. There are harder lines in the face. Ah, these are but signs of a harder 
selfishness in the heart! Where the likeness to Jesus now? Where the promise 
of early days? But they wil! be well married, they will float in the rid. 
stream of popularity. They will become what you plan them to become 


—social successes.” 


What I have said today may not be important. But the counsel of your 
heart, is important, and it will remain after this address has become a silence. 
I happen to know that in your reference books setting forth examples of 
English prose there is often found the tragic story of the radio operator on 
the illfated Titanic. Early in the morning of the fateful day the Titanic 
operator received warning of much ice to the west. But he was casting up 
his accounts and did not take time to write down the message. At ten 
o'clock a more urgent message about the ice was received. This was sent up 
to the bridge where the Commander read it, and handed it to Mr. Ismay, 
the managing director of the White Star Line. They both smiled. The Ti- 
tanic was an unsinkable ship. Other warnings came in all day. Three hours 
before the tragedy a message came: “Much ice in such and such position. 
Reduce speed and proceed with caution.” The Titanic operator replied to 
this last warning: “Shut up and keep out! I am talking to Cape Race and 
you are jamming my signals.” Don’t blame him too much. It was an un- 
sinkable ship and was making a record crossing. 

A great berg loomed up, three quarters submerged in the sea. Out from 
it was a sword of ice, and the unsinkable ship. rushed upon that sword and 
was ripped from prow to stern. The engineer reversed the engines to 
back off, but there was nothing to be done, and the mighty ship went down 
in a great sorrow of the sea. 

The counsel of our hearts speaks again and again. I pray you, do not 
answer it: Shut up and keep out! I am talking to Vanity Fair and you are 


jamming my signals! 


Choral Benediction: Choir, Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas 

A reception was held in the Little Theatre following the Vesper Service. 
Acting as hosts were: National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals, Kansas Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, and the Kansas City Public Schools, Kansas 
City, Missouri, with Bradford M. Kingham, Headmaster of the Pembroke- 
Country Day School, Kansas City, Missouri, as chairman of the reception. 
Music was furnished by the Texas Ranger, compliments of Kansas City Radio 


Station KMBC. 
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Sunday, February 19, 1950, 8:00 P. M., Music Hall 
Prisioinc: Joseph C. McLain, Principal, Mamaroneck Senior High School, 
Mamaroneck, New York; Member, Executive Committee, 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 

The Music Departments of Central High School, Southwest High 
School, and Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri, under the direction of 
Willard Schmitt of Central High School, presented a folk opera entitled 
“Down in the Valley.” Don McRoberts, a 1947 graduate of Central High 
School, sang the leading tenor rolls; while Donna Gibson, a member of the 
junior class of Central High School, sang the soprano lead; and Jim Ralston, 
a former Southwest High School student sang the role of narrator and 
preacher. Central High School and Southwest High School choirs sang the 
choral parts. 

The Dramatics Department of Shawnee-Mission High School, Merriam, 
Kansas, under the direction of Ruth Browne, presented a playlet entitled “Ins 
and Outs.” The cast was composed of the following students: Karl Searls, 
Beverlee Strasser, Nancy Gill, Gene Allison, and Mark Gilman. 

This was followed by Negro spirituals presented by a 150-member choir, 
students of the Lincoln High School, Kansas City, Missouri, under the direc- 
tion of John S. Williams. Some of the numbers presented were: “Two 
Wings,” “Tramping,” “De Animals Are Coming,” “Dark Waters,” “Cool 
Down Here,” and “Set Down Servant.” 





400 GROUPS PLAN TO PARTICIPATE IN 
CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE 
APPROXIMATELY 400 organizations have indicated their interest in the 
Fifth National Conference on Citizenship, which will be held in Washington, 
May 22-24. Speakers who have accepted invitations to address the conference 
include Howard J. McGrath, attorney general of the United States, and Dr. 
Andrew D. Holt, president of the National Education Association. 


New 1950 COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


The 1950 Commencement Manual has just been completed by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, a department of the NEA. 
The 320-page handbook contains information about recent commencement 
procedures and descriptions and scripts of many of the most significant grad- 
uation programs developed during the past year in secondary schools across 
the nation. The new publication is a supplement to the 1948 Commencement 
Munual. For a limited time the two books, which sell for $1.00 each, may be 
obiained for $1.50 from the Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 


6, D. C. 
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Fifth General Session 


Monday, February 20, 1950, 9:30 A. M., Auditorium Arena 
Presipinc: W. E. Buckey, Principal, Fairmont Senior High School, Fiir- 
mont, West Virginia; President, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 
The Invocation was pronounced by Gershon Hadas, Rabbi, Congregation 
Beth Sholom, Kansas City, Missouri. Music was furnished by the North Kan. 
sas City High-School Choir, North Kansas City, Missouri, under the direc- 
tion of Lida Warrick. 


The Citizen’s Role in Publication 
ROY E. LARSEN 


ET me first of all express my appreciation for this opportunity to parti- 
cipate in your Convention; its gives me very real pleasure to speak here 
as a layman. Let me also express my admiration for the work which all of 
you are doing, I feel a very strong sense of being in your debt, and I can 
assure you that a good number of other laymen feel a sense of gratitude to 
you for your labors on behalf of the schools and hence on behalf of all of us. 
You are in the first line of defense of our public schools. You were among 
the first to sound the alarm on the critical conditions faced by so many 
schools, and to urge that laymen rally behind the schools while there was still 
time. I know that many of you, for several years now, have become more 
than ever convinced that you cannot do your job right, or give the leader- 
ship of which you are capable, without stronger support from the citizens of 
your communities. I know from many talks with educators all over the coun- 
try how much time and thought you've given to the problem of arousing the 
interest of citizens in the public schools. If that were not the case, I’m pretty 
sure that I would not be speaking here today. And I am equally certain that 
there would not be in existence today any such organization as the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 

Our group of laymen came together originally at the invitation of some 
distinguished educators. Like educators from many ranks, they felt a growing 
undercurrent of questioning among thinking Americans about the goals and 
end resu!ts of our public school system. They believed that the time had ar- 
rived when our great American system of education needed to be reappraised 
by citizens at the local and the national level. These educators propounded 
the view that our public school education cannot be left to the professionals 
any more than government can be left to a professional governing group. 


Roy E. Larsen is President of TIME, Incorporated, and Chairman, National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public Schools, New York, New York. 
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Their proposition could be stated in something like these words: Our main 
powers as a people—physica’, intellectual, and moral—have always been di- 
rec'ly fed by our public education. Those powers have had their unique source 
in the American concept of equality of opportunity; and it has been our public 
scliools which gave substance to that concept. Whether we survive with free- 
‘dei will largely depend on how that ideal is translated into living reality. It 
cari be trans'ated only through our public education. Therefore, it follows that 
the destiny of our country can be directly equated with the condition of our 
schools. So much for the main outlines of the thesis; it was a challenging one, 
and it seemed more challenging the closer one looked at the problems of the 
public schools. 
THE COMMITTEE MAKEUP 

Our exploratory committee of laymen spent a year and a half digging 
into the facts of the public school problem; then, about nine months ago, we 
publicly announced our group as the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. Our financial backing comes from the General Education 
Board and the Carnegie Foundation. We have come together from all parts 
of the country and from many fie'ds of activity. We have just one axe to 
grind, and that is the improvement of our public schools. 

I believe I can best suggest the variety of their interests and backgrounds 
by naming a few of our members—and, although I believe it will not be nec- 
essary to add that they were already very busy people, I would like to add 
that each of them is giving “first priority” to the work of the Commission. 
The present membership is thirty-five, of whom the most recent additions 
are the president of Proctor and Gamble, Neil McElroy, a dynamic commu- 
nity leader of Cincinnati, and Hodding Carter, the brilliant young editor of 
the Greenville, Mississippi, Delta Democrat-Times. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing such men on the Commission as Beardsley Ruml, former board chairman 
of Macy’s and originator of the pay-as-you-go tax plan, who is always a dyna- 
mo of ideas; and Samuel Gale of General M'Ils, who has been a leader from 
the start in the Minneapolis Citizens Committee, Victor Reuther ‘of the 
United Auto Workers, Frank Stanton, the president of the Co'umbia Broad- 
casting Company, recently joined, the Commission, and, from Kansas, D. 
Karl Olenninger has just become an enthusiastic member. We have had the 
benefit, from the exploratory period of the Commission, of the talents of the 
distinguished columnist, Walter Lippmann; of Robert Littell, who is the 
Reader’s Digest’s Senior Editor; of one of the outstanding women editors of 
this country, Beatrice Gould, of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

THE COMMITTEE'S GOALS 

This partial list is enough, I believe, to indicate the calibre of the men and 
women who are serving actively and enthusiastically on the Commission. As 
a group, then, we have determined to search for some of the answers to those 
problems of education which are puzzling all of us. We are trying to arrive, 
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if possible, at a complete and rounded phi'osophy about our public elementary 
and secondary education. We are trying to provide some light and leading to 
those who are struggling with the problems of education goals in commiu- 
nities throughout this country. These are our long-range goals and we venture 
towards them with increasing humility as we gain a better understanding of 
the size of our undertaking. 


OUR PROBLEMS ARE NATIONAL 


The fact is, of course, that many of the problems of our public schools 
are directly re‘ated to the phenomenal growth and success of the American 
public school system. It is a problem in relativity: the gains have been extra- 
ordinary, but the needs have multiplied even faster. Many of our schools 
are in serious trouble because the supply simply hasn’t been able to catch up 
with the demand. No doubt you know the astonishing facts already, but to me 
—and, I believe to most laymen—they are little short of overwhelming. That 
our secondary-school enrollments should grow 90 times while our whole pop- 
ulation was merely tripling in the last 75 years; that since 1900 the number 
of high-school graduates in this country has soared from 1,000,000 to 30,000,- 
000; and that half of this startling increase has come in the last generation; 
that the 25,000,000 students now in our public schools will increase by 30 per 
cent—7 or 8 million students—in the next decade—these are statistics that 
produce a strong effect on most any serious layman. They show him, first 
of all, how isolated he has been from this tremendous development. The 
whole dimension of our education needs has changed. It is nothing short of a 
revo'utionary change, with national implications of the most sweeping and 
serious nature. 

But here we encounter something that looks like a paradox. The problem 
of our public schools is a national problem—none more so. But its solution 
must be looked for in the individual communities. The problem of our public 
schools is nation-wide, But it will not be solved by national edict, by national 
policies laid down in Washington. This is the defect of a great virtue—the 
virtue of a genuinely democratic school system, deeply rooted in the commu- 
nities and states and requiring the active and loyal participation of the who'e 
people. : 

This brings me to the heart of the program and the philosophy of our 
National Citizens Commission. We are convinced that the American people, 
community by community, will have to decide for themselves how well their 
schools meet their needs. Each community will have to establish its educa- 
tional standards—physical, intellectual, and moral—and then measure its schools 
by those standards. Each community must become, in effect, a pilot plant of 
education improvement. Every community is an untapped reservoir of power 
that can be harnessed for the cause of public education. We have already had 
strong confirmations of this important truth; and the evidence continues to 
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giow. Problems that seem just about insoluble on the national level can be 
met and solved on the community leve’. In looking to the community as the key 
unit in any real and lasting solution of the problems of public education, I 
believe we have discovered a decisive fact of know-how. And it may well prove 
more decisive, in the long pul!, than a knowledge of how to assemble the 
}!-bomb. 

We know that the community solution works. And we know that it can 
be made to work with remarkable speed. I could illustrate this point with a 
number of examples, but there is one that I particularly want to bring to your 
attention. It is the Citizens Committee of Arlington, Virginia. The Arlington 
group was one of the most insp:ring community efforts we came across in our 
Commission’s exploratory period—it stil! is—and it is one of the largest: it has 
1,500 members. Arlington might be called a boomtown—it grew from 37,000 
in 1930 to 124,000 in 1948--but it is a boomtown with a difference. Most of its 
new population are in executive jobs in Washington, and their adult educa- 
tion level is well above average. They were consequently trained to expect 
more in the way of good schools than some citizens. This fact, coupled with 
the fact that Arlington’s schools were worse than most, produced a fight for 
better schools that set off numerous fireworks but achieved exceptional re- 
sults. This was citizen action on both a larger and clearer-cut scale than most. 
But what has been solved once, in one community, carries the promise of solu- 
ons in many other communities. 

This is not the place to enumerate the case histories of citizen action 
which have been gathered by the Commission. But I would like to call your 
attention to several high points in these community experiences in working 
for better schools. 

Most of these groups have only recently set up their organization. A few 
l:ave been in existence several years. In every case it is remarkable how much 
they have accomplished on a little money. When a citizen group is rich in 
enthusiasm and determination, it appears that it doesn’t need much cash. 

Consider what happened :n Bay City, Michigan. Here was a community 
that in the last forty-one years had built just one grade school. Then, last year 
a citizens’ advisory group was organized with the eager co-operation of the 
school people. At the regular school elections in June, a 15-year program 
was voted which will give Bay City fifteen to nineteen new neighborhood 
schools, three intermediate schools; two others are to be remodeled; a new gym 
is to be built and the teaching personnel is to be increased with upgraded 
salaries. 


THE COMMUNITY IS THE ESSENTIAL UNIT 

The community is the essential unit in any effective program to improve 

the public schools. At the same time, the community breaks down into the 
smaller unit of the particular neighborhood. In th’s connection it is interesting 
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to hear what President Conant of Harvard had to say. In his speech, a few 
weeks ago, ‘at the National Citizens Commission’s First Annual Dinner Prcsi- 
dent Conant said: “One must consider every separate school in terms of the 
neighborhood which it serves. . . . The first thing for an intelligent citizen 
to do in appraising the schools in his locality is to realize he must break the 
problem down and in the first instance appraise each individual school. The 
second thing he must do almost simultaneously is to appraise the neighbor- 
hood which the school in question serves. Are the parents homogeneous as to 
employment, financial status, religion, social traditions? If not, what differcat 
strains of diversity can be recognized? What are the ambitions of each group, 
for themselves and for their children? What is their attitude toward other 
groups? Such analysis . . . is just plain American common sense.” 

The diversity of conditions between one state and another, between one 
community and another, between one school district and another, and even 
between schools in the same district—this diversity lies at the very heart of 
the prob'em. Our American unity is built upon our diversities as a people; 
these diversities are the means of releasing the energy and the creative initia- 
tive of the American people. It is these diversities that have added up to so 
much strength when the nation has faced its greatest crises, whether in war 
or peace. And it is these diversities that constitute the backbone and the 
nervous system of our public education. If the communities vary in their needs 
and their approaches to the problems of their public schools, so. much the bet- 
ter; that variety—or unevenness, if we want to call it that—will open out 
richer possibilities of solving the nation-wide problem of arousing public in- 
terest in the public schools. 

Yet the citizen must do much more than base his interest in the public 
schools merely on a sense of do-goodism. Such interest, apart from the danger 
that it will turn into mere sentimentalism, usually does not last. The need is 
for a citizen interest based on the clearest understanding of what is at stake, 
an interest which can be translated into a sound and lasting partnership 
with educators—with yourselves. Dr. Conant, in the talk I have just quoted 
from, urged the need for more laymen to assume the role of “the friendly 
critic” toward professional educators. He went on to say: “The appraisal 
of the schools by our citizens is of paramount importance in this mid-twentieth 
century. This is true irrespective of the role that education plays in the grim 
ideological struggle of our times; for if I am right that our American system 
of public education is the symbol of the special contribution which this Re- 
public has made to the concept of democracy, the future of the undertaking 
has signficance which far transcends the immediate issues.” 


Speaking as a citizen—and, I hope, as a friendly critic of your indispen- 
sible profession—I wou!d like to emphasize something that has become in- 
creasingly clear to me. It is this: the growing movement toward a real and 
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lasing citizens’ movement for school improvement must be based on a 
genuine two-way working partnership of educators and citizens. This partner- 
sh » must go beyond the setting up of an advisory group only. It must be 
conceived as something far more essential than a temporary arrangement to 
meet a crisis of the moment. 

As school principals, you occupy an extremely vital position in determin- 
in, whether citizen interest in the schools wil! be a lasting thing or only a 
passing thing. The main cues will, in most communities, have to come from 
the educators. If they are determined to have only a limited partnership—a 
temporary alliance—that is very apt to be the kind of partnership that will 
result. And a few years later, the community schools wil! be in trouble again. 
A full partnership between citizens and educators will concern itself, of 
course, with the immediate urgent problems of teachers’ pay, school buildings, 
space, sanitation and whatever else physical.y stands in the way to prevent 
bringing the schools up to standard. At the same time, a real working part- 
nership of citizens and school people will not stop here but will go on to meet 
and solve the problems of curriculum and standards general'y. 

Citizens’ committees will not be satisfied merely to become brick-and- 
mortar committees. They are raising their sights to re-study and reappraise 
their schools; to reorganize the existing citizen support where this seems nec- 
essary; to take action in co-operating with the school board and school admin- 
istrators. In Chappaqua, New York, for example, the schools are outstanding 
and it might seem that they have solved their problems. However, one of the 
leaders of the Chappaqua school study group put it this way: “We are here 
tonight because, it appears, Chappaqua doesn’t know where its high school 
is going—and is none too sure where it has been. Our problem is peculiarly 
difficult because, paradoxically, the school has an extraordinarily fine reputa- 
tion, Our faculty and administration are distinguished. It’s hard to work up a 
lather about a school when ore constantly hears it described as ‘one of the best 
in the metropolitan area’—even if nobody knows what the phrase means. 


“Sometimes we are accused of smugness, but I think the charge is un- 
founded. I’ve talked with a good many people in the last few weeks and dis- 
covered that each one had some sort of doubt or misgiving about our school 
—and that’s a healthy fact to begin w:th. But the doubts were mostly vague 
and incoherent. 

“Now, the quality of a school can only be measured against the job it is 
supposed to perform. And who can define our school’s job. The principal, pre- 
sumably, Yet I’ve never seen written, anywhere, a statement of the aims and 
philosophy of our high school. Maybe the board of education knows. We have 
a splendid group of people on the board. Yet, so far as I can recall, the voters 
oi the district elected each member without any public discussion of his no- 
ticns about education. So the question comes home to us as citizens.” 
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The findings of the Chappaqua citizens will become a part of the injor- 
mation which the Commission will analyze, supplemented by the findings of 
other groups in many other communities. Out of these experiences we hope 
to find some common denominators—some tried and proven methods, stand- 
ards, and objectives. 


SOME APPROACHES OF THE NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMISSION 

We have already formed committees of Commission members to set up 
study projects in certain areas. These are projects which have already had 
the attention of many more experienced than we, but we feel that we do have 
oue advantage in our completely new approach. We believe that we will, there- 
fore, be able to tap new sources of information from these community citizens’ 
groups. It is our hope that we will be able to encourage and bring together 
the fresh view of the nonprofessional with the knowledge of the professional 
as the best means of arriving at goals and objectives which can serve as 
guideposts for all of us. 

Let me emphasize that the National Citizens Commission has no inten- 
tion of trying to impose any readymade program on any community. At the 
same time we have every intention of doing our utmost to help popularize the 
cause of the public schools. Our goals as a Commission are at once ambitious 
and unassuming. We want to make our influence felt on a nation-wide scale 
but not to lay down any hard and fast program. We want to create a well- 
stocked “arsenal” of information about the public schools and about commu- 
nity groups working for them but only as a clearinghouse of information 
for the use of the individual communities. In the communities themselves our 
goal is to aid and assist in the formation of a group that will act as a cata- 
lyzer for all the existing groups, and so help them to concentrate and multiply 
their forces. We now know of a hundred or more such groups. Within another 
year we expect to be working with perhaps a thousand. I base this expectation 
on the letters we are re¢eiving at the Commission and the efforts we know are 
under way in every section of the country. 

Our Commission is very decidedly opposed to the ballyhoo sort of ap- 
_proach to the public school problem. We are very much in favor of an effective 
educational campaign that will bring together all the best and most persua- 
sive means of communication. The newspapers and magazines, radio and 
television, speeches, intelligent advertising on a local and national scale—all 
of these channels of informatjon can be brought into play. And for one pur- 
pose: to rouse the greatest number of Americans to the urgent problems of 
the schools and to point the way to community action that will solve those 
problems. 

I know that many of you in this audience, along with many other educi- 
tors, have been warning that the public schools were heading for real trouble 
unless the communities could mobilize not just the ‘PTA’s and the school 
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boirds but their total citizen resources. More citizens must be solid!y lined up 
behind the public schools and, in a good many communities, they must be 
combined in more effective groupings. This is a problem that involves “cutting 
in’ new power for the community schools. 

The big job the National Citizens Commission has set itself is to give 
h«'p to communities throughout the country in their effort to “cut in” new 
sources of citizen power. We believe the time is turning ripe for a new re- 
cruiting of citizen forces on behalf of the public schools, and a new grouping 
o! those forces in a closer working partnership with educators. 

It is my strong conviction that the outlook is promising for this necessary 
partnership of educators and citizens working for better schools. I believe that 
we in this country are on the threshold cf a revitalized citizens’ movement on 
behalf of our public schools. Good citizens—influential citizens everywhere are 
becoming deeply interested in working with educators for better standards of 
education for all American youth. 

I believe all of us feel that we face an eventful future, deeply involved 
with survival of our freedom. I believe we all sense that history has put 
the ball in our court as Americans. As educators and as citizens, our best con- 
tribution can be made through our joint support of the public schools. In this 
common task, so important for the American future, we can find our best 
sense of personal reward and our best hope for a strong, free America. 


“Eventually—Why Not Now?” 
THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


UR government has legally provided closed seasons for the protection 
O of wild life; it has set up many refuges in which it is safe from:those 
who would destroy wild life; and it requires that licenses must be bought by 
hunters. But there is no closed season cn high schools; they are not safe from 
attack wherever they may be; and if critics were required to pay even reason- 
able fees for licenses, the returns would go far toward reducing the national 
debt. From the earliest days of high schools, laymen have felt free to let loose 
blasts of criticism, usually in protest against costs, the justification of which 
they do not understand, and near'y always in ignorance of the improvements 
in secondary education from decade to decade and of the significant superior- 
ity of our schools over those of any other nation in any other age. 


WE POINT WITH PRIDE 
It is perhaps needless to enumerate to this audience the achievements of 
our secondary schools; but for the sake of the record and for renewing our 
consciousness of pride let us recall the most important of them. First of all, of 


Thomas H. Briggs is Emeritus Professor, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 
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course, is the nearly universal provision of advanced education for all of our 
youth, Today, in nearly every community there is a high-school building that 
compares favorably with any other structure, and the equipment is such as 
even our fathers never knew or dreamed of. In these buildings, more sanitary 
than many homes, we have enrolled a steadily increasing number of the grad- 
uates of the elementary schools, and, year by year, they are persisting longer 
and are consciously happier in the environment and opportunities than they 
would be anywhere else. Even rural communities have by ingenious organi- 
zation and by transportation provided steadily improved secondary schools, 

One significant achievement frequently overlooked is the improved be- 
havior of pupils in classrooms and on school grounds. It is not difficult jor 
the older members of the profession to recall the time wasted when teachers 
were repeatedly shouting “Stop that talking!” “Put away that contraption!” 
and “Less noise!” and the policing by teachers of lines shuffling through corri- 
dors like convicts furtive'y seeking to outwit their guards. I confidently as- 
sert that the behavior of our young people in schools today is better by and 
large than it is on the streets or even at home. Discipline is freer now, of 
course, than it used to be, and young people are learning in schools the respon- 
sibilities of social relations that they will'carry with them into the wider 
world. 

Much has been said and written about the interest in the o!d schools by 
teachers of individual boys and girls and of the personal influence that they 
exerted. Doubtless there were teachers who exerted such influence, but it 
should not be overlooked that they acted on their own initiative and were 
potent in proportion to the power of their own personalities. There are many 
such teachers today. But where the modern practice is superior the old is that 
now such concern is officially provided for. ‘In spite of schools and classes 
unreasonably large, there are increasing personnel records that provide infor- 
mation about all youth, not merely about those of peculiar promise or of 
unusual needs. These records are used by individual teachers as well as by 
specialists in guidance, specialists unknown a generation ago. This informa- 
tion has resulted in provisions for individual differences of many kinds. No 
longer is there respectability in the profession for a Procrustean bed to which 
attempts must be made to fit everyone, often with crippling or fatal results. 

In the schools of an earlier day, young men and women often taught 
until they could enter into the professions or into matrimony. Sometimes 
they persisted in teaching because they were unsuccessful in their ambitions. 
Today the majority who enter upon high-school teaching do so with an inten- 
tion of making it their life work, and many women who marry continue to 
teach with the enrichment of understanding that family life brings to them. 
Everywhere there are requirements of professional teaching; and whatever 
may have been lost in general cultural background -and liberal education, 
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tea hers have today a better understanding than ever before of the philosophy 
of education, of psychology, and of methods of presentation. There is, of 
course, still some “lesson hearing“ of assignments from a textbook, but the 
ingenuity manifested by some teachers in almost every school is resulting in 
pupil interest and enthusiasm hitherto unparalleled. 

Textbooks have been vastly improved. One has on!y to compare the 
texts for the older histories, which concerned themselves mostly with dynas- 
ties and wars and the modern social science text, which acquaints youth with 
the problems of current life and proposed solutions, to appreciate that the 
educational world has moved forward. The science texts today present not 
only the advances made by research, but also practical applications that were 
former!y in large part neglected. Gone from anthologies of literature are 
DeQuincey’s Flight of the Tartar Tribe and Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
with the American Colonies, which no graduate ever cared to read again, and 
many classics that were standard pabulum a generation ago receive now less 
attention than the product of writers who reflect the modern age and are 
more likely to influence attitudes and action. Benjamin Franklin's proposal 
two centuries ago that schools should acquaint youth with contemporary liter- 
ature was widely accepted, but pedagogues of succeeding generations forgot 
that authors who were contemporary in the eighteenth century had often lost 
their power in the nineteenth and twentieth. Modernity of the current litera- 
ture anthology does not, however, cause a neglect of authors who treated the 
fundamentals of life in all ages. It presents a Shakespeare, Shelley, and Thack- 
eray, and enriches life by also including Shaw, Vachel Lindsay, and the 
great novelists and story-writers of this age. 

And there is hardly a high school in our country today that does not have 
its library, its supplementary graphic, auditory, and visual materials, and a 
program for utilizing the resources of the community, the boundaries of 
which have been greatly extended by modern transportation facilities. In fact, 
transportation, the radio and television, the cinema, newspapers and maga- 
zines, all used in the modern high school, have gone far to destroy provincial- 
ism. Dialects have been softened, and the c!othes and manners of Medicine 
Hat are hardly distinguishable from those of Manhattan. It is education, more 
than statesmanship, that is bringing about the One World. 

All of these achievements in secondary education are laudable in the 
highest degree. They have come so gradually that laymen and even many 
professional educators fail to appreciate their importance. We should be proud 
of them and untiring in our efforts to make what is good in the best schoo!s 
‘he general practice in all. Moreover week in and week out, we should attempt 
‘0 acquaint the supporting public with them, explaining, interpreting, and 
ustifying them.-Comparison: with the past will win more support than any 
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as the old schools did. But every comparison of results has shown that the 
modern school achieves more in such things as spelling and mathemat cal 
skills than the earlier schools did, and also that they teach a great deal more 
of value in modern life. This kind of information is of vastly greater import- 
ance than the news that is ordinarily printed about school activities. Educa- 
tion has a bad press when the public is informed only of matters that are 
temporary, trivial, and personal, even when there are no “stories” of short- 
comings, deficiencies, and scandals. A good press will acquaint the puilic 
with the school program and with its justification, with its achievements, and 
with the dividends paid on the great public investment in terms of the betier- 
ment of the community and of the fitting of young people to live effective and 
happy lives in it. 

Schools have not learned the va'ue and the necessity of a program of good 
public relations, They cannot afford the vast sums of money that industry 
feels justified in spending for it, but the wise—I almost said the smart—ad- 
ministrator will accept the challenge as one of the most important obligations, 
A large school might even find it profitable to employ a public relations coun- 
sel who has learned the means that are effective; but whoever is responsible 
should aim first, last, and all the time at presenting to the public matters of 
fundamental! importance in education. Of course I have great sympathy with 
efforts to increase the salaries of school people, but I am inclined to think that 
the campaign would have been more effective than it has been if first of all 
we had emphasized and justified the importance of education and of its 
achievements. The public would have little respect for the medical profession 
if in its conventions the discussion was mainly on fees rather than on fits and 
fevers. 

I have enumerated some of the achievements in secondary education 
which not only fill us with pride and shou!d stimulate us to greater effort, 
but which should also be more widely popularized than they have been. But 
there are deficiencies that we must recognize. Lay criticis are fertile in discov- 
ering them, usually with little or no understanding of why they exist and 
never with suggestions for practical and assured improvement. However, 
public criticism of education shou'd not be unwelcome, for it manifests an in- 
terest and concern that are better and more potentially promising than apathy. 
Of course pubic criticism has at times had bad effects, resulting, for instance, 
in funds curtailed for false economy and in the requirement of an indefen- 
sible amount of time for subjects that are only vaguely defined. 

Perhaps the worst feature of public criticism and campaigns for changes 
in the curriculum is that in the great majority of cases they are negative and 
destructive. A case in point is the campaign carried on a few years’ ago against 
a series of textbooks that were a significant improvement over any that had 
previously been published, but which contained some passages that were un- 
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jus'ified and offensive to an important part of the pab'ic. The campaign was 
successful, and the books were taken out of most schools. But, content with 
thei result, the promoters of the campaign did nothing to insure that better 
texts were found. The leading critic said to me, “We ought to hire some- 
body to spend three or four months to write a good book,” ignorant of the 
fact that the author of the displaced texts had worked ‘fifteen years in their 
development. The critics did not even attempt to produce a good book. 
They left the field to books that contained nothing offensive and less that was 
good. The time has come for-the public to be constructive in its concern with 
education. 

All of the achievements that have been enumerated—excellent bui'dings 
and equipment, unprecedented enrollment and retention of pupils, systematic- 
ally accumulated information about all youth, provision for individual dif- 
ferences in ability, interests, and aptitudes, guidance programs, teachers who 
are trained and skillful, improved textbooks with enriching supplementary 
materials—all of these things are in themselves highly praiseworthy. But has 
it occurred to you that they may be chiefly a means of turning out more of a 
poor product? The more satisfactory the physical plant, the greater the skill 
of thé teachers; the better the tools that they use, the more likely the schools 
are, of course, to produce the kind of graduate for which they plan. But sup- 
pose that they are not planning for the right kind of product. A factory with 
the most modern building and equipment, with the most skilled personnel 
supp'ied with the best tools would go bankrupt if today it turns out buggies 
instead of automobiles. 

Let me assuage any rising hostility and to invite your sympathetic atten- 
tion to what I am about to present by hastening to say that I do not mean 
that our high schools are producing only buggies. What I mean to emphasize 
is that all the achievements I have enumerated—and more that I have not 
taken the time to mention—are in some degree futile un'ess the curriculum 
is fundamentally sound. It is toward the high-school curriculum that the most 
violent and devasting criticism has been directed by professional students of 
secondary education. They have been more harsh than any layman could be, 
for they know more facts and they have higher ideals of what it should be. 

There are a number of reasons why the secondary-school curriculum is 
today unsatisfactory, despite the improvements that have been made in it. 
Some of the blame must be accepted by the professional educator, who some- 
tiines is satisfied with the tradition that he has inherited and often lacks the 
courage or the recklessness to attempt any radical change when his, public is 
apathetic or likely to resent novelties that it can not be made to understand 
and approve without effort that seems imposs:ble or unwise to exert. Desire 
for safe tenure makes cowards of us all. No profession, I assert regretfully, 
scems so willing as education to give verbal approval to promising proposals 
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and then to do nothing about them. (Here I cite the fate of the report on the 
Functions of Secondary Education and the constructive proposals of Education 
for All American Youth.) “Why,” asks the administrator or teacher con- 
fortable in his position, “should I stir up the animals when everything is <<o- 
ing on to the satisfaction of my patrons?” But, as I shall point out, the indi- 
vidual has little power to make essential curriculum changes, however grat 
his courage and however convinced he may be that such ate desirable and 
even necessary. 


The schoo'man must bear some of the blame, but the real responsibility 
rests with the public. It has never decided—and the decision rests with the 
public which supports the schools, furnishes the children, and profits or fails 
to profit by what the schools teach—the public, I say, has never decided what 
it wishes the schools to produce. After the early objections to the free public 
secondary school, objections that were laid by the Kalamazoo decision in 
1872, the public accepted it with its traditional curriculum never adapted to 
American conditions and needs, gradually increased its support, approved its 
proliferation, and developed a pride that has never been wholly based on a 
definite understanding of its purpose, its program, or a.true audit of its 
achievements. From time to time it more or less reluctantly accepted proposals 
for improvement and, occasionally, it forced upon traditional schoolmen in- 
novations like commercial and industrial education and home economics. But 
it has never, directly or through its delegated agents, insisted on a thorough 
consideration of the fundamental! purpose of the high school—whether, for in- 
stance, it should be primarily a college preparatory or a terminal institution, 
when it could not be both—and of the kind of product it should turn out. 


One reason, perhaps the chief reason, for this neglect is that there is no 
general definite agreement on what sort of civilization we want. There is 
popular approval of such stated objectives as democratic citizenship and free 
enterprise, but one does not have to look far in current literature to find that 
conceptions of such terms vary so widely as virtually to set up contradictory 
ideals. Today there is a wave of emotional hostility to communism, both as a 
social ideal and as a political government ambitious for aggrandizement, and 
there is a demand that “fellow travelers” be eliminated from the ranks of 
teachers. With this demand I am in accord, but, frankly, I am less disturbed 
by the threat of harm that the occasional communist teacher can do than I am 
by our failure to understand—I mean thoroughly understand—what democ- 
racy means and to inculcate in our pupils intellectual understanding along 
with an emotional devotion and directed practice in its application to all of 
the affairs of life. How can we expect to be successful in our fights on commun- 
ism, which is indoctrinated gy every conceivable means into all the children 
and youth of Russia, unless we make our future citizens similarly intelligent, 
devoted, and skilled to practice? 
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This failure on the part of the public to agree on the ideals and objectives 
of !emocratic civilization places education between the horns of an inescapable 
dil. mma. Everybody agrees that the school should prepare youth not only to 
liv happily and successfully in our world today, but also to have a feeling of 
responsibility to make the world better and the ability to contribute materially 
to that end. If the school attempts to inculcate its own interpretation of democ- 
racy and is notably successful, it assuredly will draw criticism and probably 
active opposition from one extreme wing or the other of the vocal public. In 
the opinion of the majority of the community, it may be correct in its inter- 
pretation; but unfortunately those who disagree are more likely to be active in 
criticism and in opposition than the, satisfied majority are in defense. Conse- 
quently, it is easy for school people to take a middle ground—to continue 
teaching the ethical dative, the Merovingian kings, the common cases of fac- 
toring, the laws of forces, how to bake bread, and typing skills. These of 
course have their values in education, but they are not enough to make an 
individual efficient in a democracy. No teacher ever loses his position by teach- 
ing them. It is the teacher of ideals, social and religious, and of economics, 
which actually and obviously influence conduct, who finds himself on the 
hot griddle. 

It is often asserted that school people are traditional, and that assertion 
cannot be denied. It is understandable that they teach what they have been 
taught, that they respect what they know, and that they are jealous to preserve 
vested interests in which they have developed skills. But their devotion to 
tradition is not less than that of the general public. The vast majority of lay 
citizens are quite content for schools to continue teaching what they have al- 
ways taught; and although they have approved the introduction of so-called 
“practical” subjects into the curriculum, they are inclined for prestige reasons 
to demand that their own children be given the old menu, which has the 
respectability of tradition. (In one excellent Eastern suburban high school only 
one per cent of the instruction is in home economics, and note the late ap- 
proval of courses in consumer education, which is of obvious importance to 
all youth.) Shrewd administrators have more than once found it expedient to 
introduce new materials of study under old names so that they might get 
established without disturbing the deep slumber of tradition. Some of the best 
ot new education has been bootlegged into schools disguised as extracurricular. 


THE CURRICULUM Is THE BASIC PROBLEM 
The curriculum, to repeat, is the basic problem in education, and the 
problem is peculiarly acute in high schools, This has long been recognized by 
«ducators, who have been more critical of current practices than any layman. 
heir criticisms are valid, based on accumulated evidence of failure of the 
traditional. Although the conventional curriculum is a vast improvement over 
what was offered a generation ago, it is demonstrably failing to do anywhere 
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near what it should and can do to prepare youth for modern living. It still 
retains too much of relatively little value, a fact that is recognized by studenis, 
who are content to “get by.” What William Lowe Bryan said of college edu- 
cation may also truly be said of much of the high-school offering: it is the only 
thing that youth is willing to pay for and not yet. There is abundant and incon- 
trovertible evidence that the majority of youth do-not master what is offered, 
that they do not retain much of what they learn, and: that they fail to apply 
in life what they do retain of the curriculum that they have never. been con- 
vinced is of value to them. 

Of course many educators have worked valorous!y at the curriculum 
problem. In numerous schools teachers have been urged to make a new curric- 
ulum. By their efforts they have improved courses of study, but for a number 
of reasons they have failed to do anything significant with the curriculum as 
a whole. No one could reasonably expect them to do so. In the first place, 
teachers have already full-time programs, and consequently have no adequate 
time even to work at a solution of the major problem. Oddly enough, teachers 
are never asked to contribute manually to the erection of a new building, an 
infinitely easier task. When they have seriously worked at the curriculum, 
they have frequently begun by reading the theoretical literature, and, by the 
time they have finished that, they were in the state of the man who took a 
running start of a mile to jump over a mountain. Curriculum making is a 
job for experts with an anbundance of time, high ability, and resources un- 
available to any single school or school system. 

There are altruistic organizations, lay as well as professional, that think 
they have found a way to the solution of the curriculum problem. They would 
locate the best practices that have been devised and then popularize them so 
that they can be imitated by other schools, There are several reasons why this 
plan can not be satisfactory. In the first place, what are the best practices? 
Josiah Royce long ago pointed out that the word good has no meaning until 
it is qualified by a prepositional phrase—good for what? Until we have agreed 
on criteria of goodness, this is just where the proposed projects will fail. A 
practice that is judged by one observer to be good for promoting the ideals 
that he approves will be judged bad by another observer who has accepted 
another philosophy of life. It is dangerous to leave the setting up of criteria 
of goodness to a single university group that has prestige or to a lay group: 
that has money. In the second place, the proposed plan is doomed to failure 
unless the practices that are proposed are accepted as good by the community 
that considers them for adoption. Imposition can not be successful. 

PROPOSAL FOR A WAY OUT 

What, then, is a possibility of securing the new curriculum that every 
informed person recognizes as desirable and necessary? Fundamental is a 
campa'gn to .nsure the understanding and the continuing active co-operation 
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of ‘nfluential representatives of the public. Ideally, of course, all the members 
of ‘he public should be involved. To this end, there should be developed a 
hierarchy of committees, headed by a national committee of the highest abil- 
ity. devotion, and reputation, to do the basic thinking and to prepare the 
agenda for all regional and local groups, which will cover the entire nation. 
The members of these committees should be the ablest citizens who can be 
persuaded to substitute active and continuous constructive work for apathy. 
They should represent all phases of society—the professions, labor, business 
and industry, agriculture, and mothers. It may seem idealistic to propose such 
a iar-flung organization, but, practically, what other means can promise to 
get the substantial foundation necessary for building an effective structure 
oi education in our democratic society? Tentative proposals to representative 
citizens of the highest importance have met not only with enthusiastic ap- 
proval but also with promises of material financial support. 

To launch such a program with reasonable promise of success, citizens must 
be informed frankly and fully of the shortcomings as well as of the proud 
achievements of high-school education. It is a delicate assignment, I admit, to 
lay deficiencies on the table and at the same time preserve respect for suc- 
cesses. But it is necessary to show that education needs he!p to make it what 
it should be. Many of our cities issue annual pictorial reports showing happy 
teachers presiding over attractive pupils busily at work. Such reports of 
course serve a purpose, but they are soporifics, not stimuli. They imply that 
God’s in His heaven and all’s right with the schools. Not once have they ever 
impelled a citizen to go to the administrator’s office, take off his coat, and say, 
“You are in trouble. What can I do to help?” Without such a spirit, the 
needed public support will not be achieved. 

The proposed committees of influential laymen, with of course the active 
co-operation and guidance of school people, will, after understanding the need 
of revolutionary curriculum changes, consider first of all what sort of product 
they want from the schools. If the question is a practical one looking to direc- 
tive answers, definite and detailed breakdowns will be made of such general 
—and often meaningless—terms as democracy, civic responsibility, liberal 
education, economic literacy, and free enterprise. It will be realized that 
topics like history, grammar, and science so broadly comprehensive that 
they have no real meaning until they are so defined as to indicate what they 
kave to contribute—and to contribute maximally—to the large objectives ot 
education. 

Then, second, these committees must agree on the fundamental princi- 
ples that should govern the selection of subject matter and of activities that 
will justify themselves in the curriculum. The term “fundamental principles” 
nay suggest te you a philosopher who has been defined as a b'ind man in a 
«ark cellar looking for a black cat that isn’t there. But I assure you that the 
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pragmatic philosopher is no such freak—he holds that nothing is of any im- 
portance that does not make a difference; and I should like to add that there 
is noth:ng of importance in the philosophy of education that can not be statcd 
so simply that everyone can understand it. 

There are only a few principles that are fundamental to the construction 
of a sound curriculum. One of them, which I state by way of illustration, is 
that education is a long-term public investment to make a community a better 
place in which to live and a better place in which to make a living. This is 
simple enough and it cannot be controverted, for it convinces common sense. 
Accepted, it at once raises such questions as “What makes a community a 
good place in which to live?” and “What makes it a good place in which to 
make a living?” Anybody can give offhand answers to such questions, but it 
should be obvious that sufficiently complete answers to direct the formu‘ation 
of a curriculum unit will be possible only after much compeient research. 

Most citizens, particularly the childless, wil! have a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility for education when they realize that it is an investment and 
not a benevolence, and that, as any other investment, it should return 
adequate dividends. When one invests in a corporation—General Motors, 
General Electric, or General Mills, for instance—he becomes a stockholder 
voluntarily after investigation. If dividends are unsatisfactory, he does one of 
two things: he tries to bring such pressure as he can, directly or indirectly, on 
management to effect improvement, or he sells his stock. In the great enter- 
prise of education, one becomes a stockholder invo untarily; nobody asks him 
to take shares and nobody asks whether or not he wishes to pay his annual 
assessment in taxes. If for any reason dissatisfied, the layman cannot sell his 
stock; so he has only one option left—he can bring pressure upon management . 
to make such changes as will insure dividends that justify the investment, 
the most important and, outside the costs of wars, the most demanding in the 
entire budget. More than seeking improvement in the quality of production, 
a c.tizen has a responsibility and an opportunity to help management con- 
struct:vely under the proposal that I am elaborating. 

It is a remarkable fact that although the average citizen is often disturbed 
by the cost of public education, wincing or loudly lamenting when he pays his 
school tax, he has little concern or conscience of his responsibility to see that 
collected moneys are so spent as to return the largest possible dividends to 
the supporting society. When this concern becomes real, we may count on the 
interested and continuing activity of John Q. Public in the co-operative effort 
to make the educational project justify itself. He will see the need of sound 
objectives, of clear definition of terms, and of approval of fundamental prin- 
ciples that wll be directive of practical procedures. Moreover, as a stock- 
holder, he will demand an audit of results, and he will be satisfied with noth- 
ing less than dividends stated in term of the objectives that he has previously 
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ap} roved. Nothing will so stimulate and help the professional schoolman as a 
ch:llenge to report—not ADAs, times tardy, and per cents of pupils passing 
the several subjects with a mark of 70—but the actual achievement of what 
it has been agreed that the schools should accomplish. And nothing will so 
assuredly eliminate those who are only pseudo-professional. 

When objectives have been agreed on, definitions clarified, and general 
principles approved, the question at once arises as to what sort of curriculum 
is indicated. Obviously no juggling of the present hodgepodge can be satisfac- 
tory, no mere changes in allocation of five periods to this subject and of three 
periods to that. As a matter of fact, the old “subjects” such as English, mathe- 
matics, and history will undoubtedly lose their integrity as such. It is not that 
they fail to contain much that will still be of the highest importance; it is that 
curriculum workers will be challenged to justify every detailed topic not only 
as contributing but as contributing better than any other can do to the de- 
sired objectives. No topic will have sanctity because it has long been taught; 
neither will it have a handicap for the same reason. Likewise, new topics 
will have to pass the criterion of usefulness in achieving what the school must 
achieve to justify itself. 

Doubtless the clar:fication of objectives and of definition and the proposal 
of fundamental principles for consideration will demand the services of spe- 
cialists. Laymen can hardly be expected to do the work satisfactorily; but lay- 
men can, and should, with the co-operation of professional educators, make 
major decisions—set the goals and approve the general lines of procedure. 
That is democracy at work. 


A CURRICULUM RESEARCH LABORATORY 

For building on this foundation, curriculum materials must be found or 
invented. As already stated, teachers on active duty cannot be expected to per- 
form this service. Neither can the ablest committees that meet for a few days 
stolen from time to time from their regular duties. To find and to invent the 
raw materials of a curriculum that promises to satisfy approved principles and 
to achieve the desired objectives will require no less than the full-time services 
of the ablest workers that can be found or developed. Therefore, I see ulti- 
mately inevitable a continuous curriculum research laboratory as adequately 
staffed and supported as the laboratories of General Motors, General Electric, 
or Bell Telephone. It may be objected that at present we cannot so staff a cur- 
riculum laboratory. Maybe not. But let us remember that General Motors did 
not start with Kettering, nor did General Electric start with Steinmetz or 
Langmuir. 

The assignment of the proposed laboratory would be to produce raw mate- 
rials that can be organized and used to achieve the approved objectives of sec- 
ondary education. It would have no authority to impose its materials on the 
schools of any community; teachers with the approval of the representative 
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public could reject, accept, adapt, and supplement as they saw fit. But who 
can doubt that materials reported by research as justified by the general prin- 
ciples and promising to achieve the general objectives would be welcomed 
and used, with such adaptations and organization as the situation warranis? 


Illustrative of the sort of materials that can be and have been proposed 
by research are the counts by Thorndike of word frequency and by Lorge of 
semantic frequency. Since publication of these studies, no spelling book and 
no series of readers have been prepared without reference to them, and even 
expert advertisers use them constantly. Similarly studies by the Modern Lan- 
guage Inquiry have informed us of the relative importance of words, idiom, 
and grammatical constructions in German, French, Spanish, and Italian. {Ke- 
ports of these studies have revolutionized the textbooks for the study of these 
languages. And the units prepared by the Consumer Education Study after 
six years of research are determining as nothing else could do what will be 
taught in that important new field. Each of the studies mentioned has cost 
money and time that cannot be provided by any individual school or school 
system. But the results, produced at a cost of a fraction of a dollar per student 
enrolled in high schools, are everywhere available. The economy oi money, 
to say nothing of time, resulting from production by a central laboratory is 
obvious. That such a laboratory could concentrate ability as no locality can 
should be equally obvious. 

When such a scheme as this is presented, obstacles and difficulties are 
thought of at once. But leadership is characterized not by finding difficulties 
but by inventing means of overcoming them. Usually the first question raised 
is “From where will the necessary moncy come?” Neglect that for a moment. 
The first question should be “Is this proposal a sound one, or can I propose a 
better one to secure the curriculum that we need?” The necessary money can 
be found if the professional leaders in the field approve and popularize any 
sound program of procedure. A silent approval will not be sufficient; it must 
be loud, convincing, and continuous. With such support I have confidence 
that abundant funds will be found. In fact, I have assurances that enough for 
a significant beginning will soon be available. Will the administrators of high 
schools take the initiative and support an appeal to the public for co-operation? 
If so, the necessary help will be generously given by the disturbed stockhold- 
ers in the great enterprise of education. If not, sooner or later—sooner, I hope 
—the stockholders becoming increasingly informed of curriculum inadequa- 
cies will undertake themselves to provide what they think is something bet- 
ter. As we have learned from legislation inspired by partizans and uninformed 
organizations, the public needs the help of the professional educator or results 
of its concern with education may be unfortunate. The profession, too, will 
need help. It would be wise to initiate and direct, to be leaders rather than 
forced followers. . 
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The proposal that I have made for a program of curriculum reconstruc- 
tion will seem idealistic to administrators who are impatient for results. We 
al! become impatient at the slow growth of the oak. But what is the alterna- 
tive? We cannot expect the public to continue generous support of an insti- 
tution which the profession has repeatedly impeached, which, as good as it is, 
fails to achieve what it might, and which does not pay obviously maximum 
dividends in the happier, more effective lives of all of its enrolled youth. 
Something radical about the curriculum will have to be done—and the soon- 
er the task is undertaken, the better. Schools have tried curriculum revision 
by their own teachers, with unsatisfactory and economically expensive results. 
Theorists have proposed new curricula, but they have had little effect. Organ- 
izations without comprehensive conceptions or with selfish or partial interests 
are preparing their own plans. Have you confidence in any of these projects? 


Extolling the marvelous advancement in secondary education, I have also 
recognized its weakness, which is chiefly in the curriculum. I have made a 
proposal of a project that will not fruit until much work is done, difficult 
and laborious work, and until much time has passed. This proposal is based 
on the recognition that, in a democracy, schools are an agency of society, and 
that, therefore, society has an obligation to determine the general program, 
leaving the development and administration of details to professional compe- 
tence. Granting this freedom and responsibility, society should, and eventually 
will, demand a periodic audit to show to what extent the schools have satisfied 
the requirements of social and individual good. And, finally, I have proposed 
the organization of a hierarchy of committees reaching down to the roots of 
our civilization to co-operate with educators in making our high schools what 
they are capable of becoming. An essential agency of this organization wi'l be 
a continuous curriculum research laboratory. 

Ultimately, this is inevitable. When it is established depends on the mani- 
festation by. educators of its need. An individual can do little as an individual 
except to classify his own mind and then to share his problems with his com- 
munity. But his professional association, having the prestige of recognized 
knowledge of needs and the power of organized numbers, can do much. 
The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has an opportunity 
and an impelling challenge to take the initiative in promoting a plan that 
promises a sound and continuous development of a curriculum that will pay 
the maximum dividends on the vital investment of public education. 

Such a plan as I have proposed is ultimately inevitable. Why should we 
not manifest our professional leadership by promoting it now? The officers 
oi our association need assurances of your approval and promises of your 
co-operation. They will act and get wide public support if each member who 
is truly a professional leader indicates his approval and promises his co-opera- 


tion. This is your opportunity and your challenge. 





Monday, February 20, 1950, 8:30 P. M.. Auditorium Arena 


Presipinc: James E, Buve, Principal, West Senior High School, Rockford, |Ili- 
nois; Member, Executive Committee, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 

Music was presented by a Verse Choir from the Hickman High School, 

Columbia, Missouri, under the direction of Mrs. Helen D. Williams. 


The Struggle for One World Organization of Teachers 
WILLIAM F, RUSSELL 


HERE is no single voice that can speak for teachers, no agency that can 

represent them, no world-wide organization that, by reason of universality 
of membership, can bring to general attention the needs of schools and the im- 
portance of universal and popular education. Teachers are divided. They group 
themselves in fractional divisions, representing parts of facets of teaching or- 
ganization and procedures. They divide according to levels, or social status, or 
religion, or sex, or political preferences, or geographical subdivisions, or ideol- 
ogies, or types of education—or combinations of these factors. Teachers know 
that in union there is strength; but they have been unable to achieve it. 

Certainly there is weakness in their disunion. The scientists are strong, 
because they are united. So are the librarians, and the museum directors, and 
other groups. of specialists in carrying cultural activities. Before Unesco, for in- 
stance, they speak with authority and their united voices are heeded. They 
are well represented on national delegations. They receive substantial subsidies 
and appropriations. In contrast, the teacher is rarely found on a national delega- 
tion; appropriations to teachers are very small; and the attention to the prob- 
lems of education is slight indeed, as contrasted with science and culture. 


TEACHERS ARE CLOSE TO THE PEOPLE 


The fact that teachers are divided and scientists unified is not caused by 
any lack of willingness or co-operative attitudes on the part of one and by spe- 
cial desires and adaptability on the part of the other. Rather the fault lies in 
the nature of the profession itself. Education is dear to the hearts of the people; 
what the child is to become is a personal concern of the parent; what kind of 
schooling is to be offered is a vital and local concern; and parents and commu- 
nity groups are greatly divided. The results of the work of the scientist appear 
remote; the work of the teacher touches close to home; and, in consequence, 


William F. Russell 1s President, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
and President of the World Organization of the Teaching Profession. 
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teachers reflect the differences in social status, religion, political affiliation, and 
idevlogies present among the people. 

Thus in the United States, for about a century, the teachers have tried to 
cone together in one over-all organization—the National Education Association 
—and this organization now enrolls 441,519 members. But there are about 
50.000 teachers who place affiliation with the American Federation of Labor of 
such importance that they join the American Federation of Teachers, about 
10.000 teachers who feel that they must affiliate with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and about 397,868 who belong to various state associations 
without membership in the NEA. 

There is no such division among the scientists. When a scientific problem 
comes before Congress or a government department, the scientists speak as one 
man. When a school problem is up, however, Congressmen or government offi- 
cials are confronted with conflicting testimony from the NEA, AFT, CIO, etc., 
with resultant division and confusion. When one government official was asked 
as to why there was no teacher on the Unesco delegation, the reply was that 
they did not see how they could do it, since, if a NEA representative were 
chosen, the AFT and CIO would demand equal representation. So the teachers 
got none. Lady Astor once said that when it comes to budget cutting, it is 
“women and children first.” There is not much effective pressure from confu- 
sion and division. 

Divisions among the teachers must be resolved by unity on a higher scale. 
National associations must be created to group associations representing frac- 
tional interests. On the international level, there must be one world organiza- 
tion to speak for the interests of children, schools and education everywhere. 
This is a difficult task and it is the purpose of this discussion to describe the 
present situation, how present disunity came to be, and what steps are now 
being taken to solve the problem. 

International Organizations Prior to 1939 

In order to understand the origins of the present division among teachers’ 
organizations on the world scene and to appreciate the critical nature of the 
basic obstacle to unity at the present time, it is necessary to understand one 
basic division that has long been a characteristic of education in Western 
Europe, that between elementary and secondary education. 

To the American, elementary education is that of younger children, and 
secondary education that of older children or adolescents, a distinction of “lev- 
el.” To the Western European, it is a matter of quality, or “degree” as they put 
it. In the Germany of the Kaiser or earlier, the elementary school was the poor 
people’s school, accepting the children of the masses and carrying them for 
several years of basic education. Parallel to these schools were the rich people’s 


schools, also giving the basic education, but after a longer period of time, pre- 
paring for the university and higher technical schools leading to government 
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service and professional life. The one school was free; the other demanded pay- 
ment ot tuition by the parent. The one was called “volkschule,” the other the 
“gymnasium.” One was taught by a “lehrer,” the other by a professor. In one, 
the pupil (schuler) learned; in the other the student studied. The teacher jor 
the one was trained in the normal school; the professor for the other was e:!u- 
cated in the university. There was a vast social distinction between the two, 
Professors in secondary schools were better paid than teachers in the elementary 
schools and, in fact, considered themselves on a higher social level. Children of 
elementary-school teachers went to elementary schools: those of secondary-school 
professors could themselves be educated with the children of the favored. 

Between the two world wars, and since 1945, there has been some ten- 

dency to break away from this distinction; but it is still deep-seated. Amer- 
ican educators in the American Zone of Germany have great difficulty in break- 
ing it down. Even where the letter of the law works against the old system 
the old spirit prevails. Even in Germany under a supposedly democratic re- 
gime, there still remains this rift in the teaching body. 

In France, and in most of the other countries of Western Europe, this 
basic division has persisted, despite the growth of democracy and correspond- 
ing changes in school law. Secondary-schoo! professors think of themselves as 
apart from and better than elemntary-school teachers; and the differences in 
terminology found in Germany remain in common usage in these other coun- 
tries. In France, the elementary-school teacher is still an instituteur not a pro- 
fesseur; the child is still an éleve; what he does is apprendre not étudier; and 
instituteurs and professeurs are trained in different teacher training institu- 
tions. ; 

Despite all trends towards democracy, instituteurs in the elementary schools 
and professeurs in the secondary schools do not join in the same associations 
within their own countries. This is the situation in France, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, and the rest of the European coun- 
tries outside the Iron Curtain. This is not true in Great Britain, except for 
relatively minor exceptions. 

The international organizations of teachers, originating in Western Europe 
prior to 1939, followed this Western European plan. Thus, the first organiza- 
tion, founded in 1912, was named FIPESO (Fédération internationale des pro- 
fesseurs de l'enseignement secondaire officiel—International Federation of Pro- 
fessors in Secondary Schools, with some degree of government recognition, sup- 
port, and control). The start was a reunion of a few secondary-school profes- 
sors of France, Belgium, and Holland. Dormant during World War I, it was 
revived in 1919 and was active during the twenty years that followed. Its pro- 

grams were well prepared, attacked the major professional problems of secon- 
dary schools of the European type, and put some slight attentions to interna- 
tional problems on the general level. It met five times in France, twice each in 
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Eng! ind, Belgium, and Switzerland, and once each in Luxemburg, Czecho- 
Slovekia, Poland, Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, Holland, Latvia, and Italy. It has 
never met outside Western Europe. Its publications have been excellent and of 
subs:antial value to the members. 

The second organization was WFEA (World Federation of Education 
Assuciations) founded at the San Francisco meeting of the NEA in 1923. Dr. 
Augustus Thomas, Commissioner of Education in Maine, was the leading 
spirit, assisted by Raphael Hermann, a man of wealth from California, who 
gave some of the funds necessary. This organization was a rather loose organ- 
ization of national teachers’ associations, which had its headquarters in Wash- 
ington. It held meetings in Scotland, Canada, Switzerland, the United States, 
Ireland, England, Japan, Puerto Rico, and Cuba. The purpose was, by biennial 
mectings, to foster international acquaitance and friendship and to serve as a 
public forum for the many speakers who gave lengthy addresses. There was no 
appearance of consistent policy, important publication, nor combined research. 
It never received much support on the continent of Europe. 

Three years after the formation of WFEA, and after representatives of the 
French and those nations who followed the lead of the French had attended 
the WFEA meeting at Edinburgh, the French spearheaded the formation of a 
new organization, to parallel FIPESO, an international federation of associa- 
tions of elementary-school teachers, named FIAI (Fédération internationale des 
associations d’instituteurs). Im attending meetings of this organization, I have 
frequently noted one text in French and quite a different version in English. 
In conformity with this custom, the English translation of this title is IFTA 
(International Federation of Teachers Associations) which leaves out for the 
foreigner any reference to the fact that on the continent this is an association 
of the teachers in the poor people’s schools. This organization was a loose or- 
ganization, rather less well run than FIPESO, with less well-prepared agenda 
and with less-valuable publications. FIAI got into great difficulty in the period 
just before the war by discussions of a political nature, with special reference to 
Germany and Spain. Like FIPESO, it never met outside of Western Europe 
~-three times in France, twice in Czecho-Slovakia, and once each in Germany, 
lialy, Switzerland, Luxemburg, Spain, England, Denmark, and Sweden. Dur- 
ing the war years, WFEA slumbered on and nothing was heard either 
of FIPESO or FIAI. 
international Organizations Since 1946 

After peace had been declared and the various peoples of the world had 
caught their breath, leaders of the teaching profession again began to turn 
their attention to the problem of unity. The National Education Association 

‘f the USA had never had any connection either with FIAI or FIPESO; 
WFEA seemed to have died a quiet death; and the field appeared free to 
make a new effort. Accordingly Dr. Givens and Dr. Carr, Secretary and Asso- 
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ciate Secretary, respectively, of the NEA, began to explore the possibility of a 
preliminary meeting of all associations of the world to draft a plan for a new 
world association. Early in the year of 1946, they sent out the invitations, 
Owing to a shortage of hotel accommodations and the kindness of the In‘er- 
national Business Machines (who had a hotel at Endicott that might be uscd), 
they called the meetings for Endicott. Financial difficulties of potential d:le. 
gates, caused by currency restrictions and postwar economies, were surmounted 
by subsidies from the NEA and various state associations in the U. S. A. This 
meeting was called for August, 1946. To insure equality of status and no pre- 
ponderant influence by any one country, especially the U. S. A., delegations 
were designed to be limited to three for each country. 

This meeting, which met seriously for two weeks, drafted the constitution 
of WOTP (World Organization of the Teaching Profession) and set up an 
organization, in full control of its delegate assembly, to be run, when so desired 
by that assembly, by a seven-man executive committee. Member associations 
had from one to five votes according to size; meetings were planned annually; 
and regional offices were set up in Washington and Edinburgh. The Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland and the National Union of Teachers (which sent 
five delegates) played a dominant role in the draft of the new constitution; and 
twenty-eight countries sent delegates. Europe was represented by Poland, 
Greece, Czecho-Slovakia, Sweden, Norway, the Netherlands, Luxemburg, and 
Switzerland and South America by Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, Mexico, Ecuador, 
Chile, and Haiti. In other words, WOTP got its start without participation of 
the French. The French teachers, although they accepted the invitation to send 
a delegation to Endicott, withdrew without explanation at the last moment. 
Instead they started a movement: of their own that was to result in FISE 
(Fédération internationale des syndicas d’enseignement—International Federa- 
tion of Teachers’ Unions). It must be understood that the teachers of France 
as well as those of a number of other countries of Western Europe had adopted 
a plan whereby the important teachers’ associations had linéd up with labor 
and had become in fact trade unions and had identified themselves with the 
various national organizations of union labor. These teachers considered them- 
selves as workers and adopted all the tactics of trade unions. Even in the 
1930’s, they were very far to the left, with substantial communist membership, 
and looked more to Moscow for leadership than to anywhere else. 

There were a number of efforts in the 1920’s and 1930’s to draw these 
trade unions into some kind of an international organization. Notable 
among these were the SPIE and the ITE (International Professional Secre- 
tariat of Teaching and the International of Workers in Teaching), the full 
description of which need not trouble us here. Suffice it to say that they were 
both international organizations of teachers’ unions of France and/or Belgium, 
Spain, Holland, Dutch East Indies, Norway, Latvia, Czecho-Slovakia, Switzer- 
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land. and German teachers in exile. These organizations were not in any sense 
mid le-of-the-roaders. They were furiously anti-clerical, properly anti-fascist, 
but ‘o some of us so left wing as to seem communist, as indeed now I think 
they were. 

In 1946, Mlle. Cavalier and other leaders in the dominant French organ- 
ization of elementary-school teachers, apparently thinking FIAI and FIPESO 
gon: without possibility of recall, called a meeting of teachers’ associations to 
form a new international organization, DPIE, the department of education of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions. This great international organ- 
ization of trade unions had various departments for different types of national 
unions, railway workers, miners, etc. And it was the idea of these French 
teachers to organize a similar department for teachers. The meeting was called 
for Paris in July of 1946, a month earlier than the Endicott meeting. The dele- 
gates were mostly from Western Europe; a student or two present in Paris 
for other purposes represented a couple of countries in the Far East; a delegate 
from the CIO Teachers Union of New York was warmly welcomed; and there 
was one Cuban who claimed to represent fourteen countries of Latin Amer- 
ica including Puerto Rico. I got little from the meeting, was never called 
upon to speak, nor was I asked to reply when more than one delegate attacked 
the United States violently as imperialists, fascist, a nation of war mongers, and 
the NEA as the willing agent of American big business, and American teach- 
ers as slaves. Since nothing was done in open meeting, save listening to long 
speeches and longer translations, and since resolutions prepared in camera 
were voted without discussion, it was difficult for an American observer to de- 
tect what was going on. It was notable that on an Executive Committee of 
Nine two places went to Latin America, one to the CIO Teachers Union of 
New York, one to Poland, and two were held open for the USSR which, oddly 
enough, had not sent any delegates at all. DPIE in 1946 seemed curiously 
like the SPIE and ITE of the prewar years. 

It may be added that these early observations of mine were confirmed in 
the spring of 1948, when the French teachers, under the leadership of Mlle. 
Cavalier, at last saw the light, and came to realize that the Communists were 
using DPIE as an agency of international power and penetration. At the same 
time that the American AF of L and CIO saw the light, so did the French 
teachers; they withdrew, leaving DPIE—or as it is now known, FISE (Fédéra- 
tion Internationale des Syndicates d’Enseignement—International Federation 
ot Teachers’ Unicns)—as a purely communist organization. This organiza-, 
tion met in Warsaw this last summer. 

In the meantime, the supposedly deceased organizations, FIAI and 
F!PESO, came to life. M. Dumas, the key spirit of FIAI, after a distinguished 
career in the French Resistance, visited England and Scotland with plans for 
a meeting in Geneva. Few attended; funds were small; but the organization 
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had a token meeting and kept alive. The secretary of FIPESO was at the s::me 
time Deputy Secretary of the Educational Institute of Scotland, and much was 
done to revive old loyalties for the 1946 meeting at Lausanne. These were licld 
at the same time as the meeting at Endicott. It still looked, late in the summer 
of 1946, as if there might be only two internationals, WOTP and DPIE (l.ter 
FISE). 

But this hope was dashed by a successful campaign of innuendo that was 
conducted personally and by correspondence by certain members of the Arier- 
ican Federation of Teachers. This organization, although only about one-tenth 
the size of the NEA, had been very active internationally, had taken pains to 
send representatives to foreign educational meetings for many years, and con- 
versely had had the foresight to invite officials of foreign teacher associations 
to their meetings here in the United States. There had been personal contacts 
and personal friendships between leaders of the English, Scottish, and French 
(not to mention others) for many years. The AFT had not been invited to the 
meeting at Endicott; the AFT had taken a prominent part in WFEA. As one 
looks back, the decision not to invite smaller organizations from a single 
country was, to say the least, unwise. However, at least one member of the 
AFT, well connected abroad, and possibly more, wrote to prominent officials 
of foreign associations about the danger of joining WOTP. I myself saw one 
of the letters; others have told me of receiving them; and one speech that I 
heard at Scarborough in England in the spring of 1947 went down line by 
line and point by point the letter that I had seen. In general, the purport of 
the argument was that WOTP was American-created and American-domin- 
ated; that it was a willing servant of American capitalistic imperialism; that 
it had its origins in the dictates of a great capitalistic monopoly; that the 
WFEA had been killed because it could not be controlled; that WOTP could 
not be termed a teachers’ organization because it was a creature of employers 
of teachers; that the NEA was not a teachers’ organization, but a catch-all 
under the control of administrators. 


It was a pity that such positive statements should have come from such 
apparently responsible sources issued in such a way as to make reply impossible. 
And their effect upon officials of foreign teachers’ associations cannot be under- 
estimated. Even within the Executive Committees of the National Union of 
Teachers of England and Wales (not a labor union) and in the Educational 
Institute of Scotland they were not without their effect; and the adherence of 
AFT to FIAI—an elementary-teachers’ organization—and to FIPESO—a sec- 
ondary-teachers’ organization—gave these organizations a financial hypo- 
dermic. The Educational Institute of Scotland joined WOTP at the start and 
also supported FIAI and FIPESO. The NUT which continued its member- 
ship and subscriptions to FIAI and FIPESO joined WOTP with great reluct- 
ance and only on the condition that unity of all three should’soon be achieved, 
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and this despite the fact that the five delegates to Endicott had led in creating 
the new organization. ; 

[he result of this under-cover campaign of vilification was to resuscitate 
FIP!:SO and FIAI. They held meetings simultaneously at Edinburgh in 1947, 
with some sessions in common. Despite the fact that WOTP met at Glasgow 
immediately after these meetings, they repudiated all efforts towards liaison, 
let alone any movement towards closer relations. The effort towards a truly 
wor'd organization was definitely rebuffed. 

During the following two years FIPESO and FIAI carried on in the same 
manner and according to the same techniques as before the war. They held 
simultaneous meetings at Interlaken in 1948 and at Stockholm in 1949 and 
will meet next August at Amsterdam. FIPESO appears to be just as effective as 
before the war, carries on serious study of problems of secondary-school teach- 
ers of the Western European type, makes careful preparations for its meetings, 
and its published materials are valuable. FIAI, also as before the war, continues 
to be the same loosely knit organization. There appears to be little preparation 
for meetings; agenda are poorly prepared; and actual membership and finances 
are a mystery, since no such data are published. A long list of members is 
claimed, but no indication is given as to whether or not they pay dues. 

WOTP, in contrast, with no pre-war traditions to tollow (except that nega- 
tively it does not wish to make the same mistake as WFEA) is developing a 
tradition of a strong headquarters, serious meetings annually for from six to 
eight days, de-emphasis of excursions and entertainment, a minimum of set 
speeches and extended discussion in open meeting of written materials supplied 
to the delegates in advance. At the London meetings, five memoranda were 
prepared by five member associations from the U. S. A., England, Scotland, 
China, and Switzerland on the following subjects: “Teaching of International 
Relations Through Current Events,” “Health and Physical Education,” “Inter- 
change of Students and Teachers,” “Elimination of Illiteracy,” and “Interna- 
tional Language.” The memoranda from these five associations were sent out to 
all member associations in advance, and the comments in return were mimeo- 
graphed and appended to the original reports. These in turn were submitted 
to the Delegate Assembly in English and French texts. 

At the meeting in London in 1948, the Delegate Assembly adopted a new 
policy for one phase of its work—the consideration of association problems on 
the association level—and resolved to devote a substantial part of the attention 
of WOTP in the future to the interchange and discussion of the practices of 
teachers’ associations themselves. Just as the individual teacher, through his 
association, learns what other teachers do and how they meet their problems, 
" so national associations through an international association may learn of the 
practices and procedures of other associations. At London, to start the new 
program, each association present gave a description of its organization and 
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methods of work. Much of the recent meeting at Berne (1949) was devoted to 
reports from member associations, with subsequent extended discussion, of the 
policies of those associations with regard to teachers’ salaries, retirement ind 
superannuation allowances, and the protection of the rights of teachers. In a:ldi- 
tion, at Berne, considerable attention was paid to the role of the teacher and 
school in education for peace, which discussion was somewhat more realistic 
than common. 

WOTP was strictly business. There was full attendance at the opening 
on Monday morning and equal attendance at the close on Saturday afternvon. 
Only one-half day was given over to excursions, and that was compens.ited 
for by an extra evening session. Aside from a few formal talks of welcome and 
responses, there were no speeches. 

It is difficult to give a true picture of the membership of the four Interna- 
tional Organizations, because of a failure to publish those who pay dues and 
those who do not. 

The following are the members of WOTP who have paid dues: USA 
(NEA), Philippines, Finland, Brazil, Greece, Canada, Nigeria, New Zealand, 
Ulster, Scotland, Iceland, China, England and Wales (NUT), Luxemburg, 
Switzerland, and Malta. The following will probably pay their dues; All-India, 
Egypt, Burma, Bolivia, and Haiti. The following were formerly members but 
are now behind the Iron Curtain: Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and China. The 
following have applied for membership: Norway, Turkey, and Cuba. 

The members of FISE are solidly behind the Iron Curtain, with some 
representatives from France, ex-Spain, Latin America, and the CIO Teachers 
Union from the U. S. A. 

The members claimed by FIPESO, with no indication as to whether they 
pay dues or not, are most of the countries of Western Europe, except those be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, and in addition Puerto Rico, Bengal, and Egypt. 

The members claimed by FIAI, again with no indication as to which pay 
their dues, are most of the countries of Western Europe and in addition Neth- 

erlands East Indies, New South Wales, New Zealand, and the AFT of the 
U.S. A. 


Steps Toward Greater Unity 

It is by now plain to the reader that the problem of unity presents sub- 
stantial difficulties. Here are four international organizations in conflict with 
each other, contesting for membership, and two at least with a considerable 
body of tradition and old loyalties. FIAI and FIPECO, mostly Western Euro- 
pean, springing up with renewed force from the ashes of the war, have re- 
sponded with emotion to the barrage of innuendo from across the Atlaritic. 
FISE is a communistic precipitate from the old DPIE of the IFTU, stands 
alone and announces to the world that it will join with no other organization 
whatsoever. WOTP, battered and besmirched, has emerged as the largest, most 
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pow. rful and best financed international organization of teachers that has ever 
exisicd. Of its annual budget of over $16,000, not a penny comes from any 
source but the contributions of the teachers. 

When the Executive of the National Union of Teachers of England and 
Waies finally agreed to join WOTP, this reluctant action was taken on the ex- 
plicit proviso that all effort would’ be made towards greater unity, especially 
towards the unification of FIAI, FIPESO and WOTP. Various plans for unity 
had been discussed in the Executive of the WOTP and also in the Delegate 
Assembly at London. Under the leadership of Mr. Ronald Gould, General 
Secretary of the NUT, WOTP adopted a broad resolution authorizing its rep- 
resentatives to go a long way toward union, with any organizations which 
might be willing to make similar sacrifices. WOTP was willing to give up its 
identity if other associations would do likewise. 

In the meetings of FIPESO and FIAI at Interlaken in 1948, different 
proposal towards unity was made. Some of the delegates of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland and the NUT had also been delegates to WOTP at Lon- 
don, and they urged the same action previously taken by WOTP. But FIAI 
and FIPESO would only approve a resolution to create a comité d’entente—a 
liaison committee—to discuss plans for greater unification. This was as far as 
they would be willing to go. They would not even hear of the possibility of 
merging their existence in a greater organization. FIPESO was to send out 
invitations to attend a meeting in Paris, and each organization was to send two 
delegates. 

WOTP took the position that this comité d’entente was a very weak step. 
Indeed, the formation of such a committee might give the illusion of unity, 
when in fact it might set back the cause for many years. WOTP finally agreed 
to send two observers to the meeting of the comité d’entente, instructed again 
to urge bolder and more basic steps. Furthermore, WOTP accompanied its 
acceptance by forwarding a letter proposing a new International Association, 
in which FIAI and FIPESO might hold their identities as sections of subdi- 
visions, authorized to deal with problems of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in the European sense of these terms, and even suggested an executive 
committee of seven, four of which were to be named by FIAI and FIPESO. 

The comité d’entente met in Paris on November 27, 28, 1948, with Gos- 
sart (FIPESO) and Michel (FIAI) as Chairman and Secretary, respectively. 
Others present were Mlle. Cavalier (DPIE), Delanou (DPIE), Dumas (FIAI), 
Tombourger and Miss Lawson (FIPESO), and Sack and Russell (WOTP). 
The meeting would not consider any plan for greater unity, this being, as they 
stated, “impossible.” They discussed relations with Unesco, a Peace, Day, and 
set a date for a second meeting in January. The second meeting was devoted 
entirely to a discussion of relations with Unesco. A third meeting was called 
tor April, 1949, attended by the same members as above with the addition of 
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Mr. Gould as a third observer from WOTP. This third meeting witnesscd a 
remarkable change in point of view, since while DPIE would have nothing 
to do with unity (the French had now seceded and FISE had taken the piace 
of DPIE) both FIPESO and FIAI were ready to proceed on the basis of the 
WOTP letter of the previous September. 

The meetings were conducted in French, without a neutral translator, 
and while most of the English-speaking group spoke French, only one of the 
French-speaking group spoke English; and most of the English-speaking group 
who spoke French did not have that complete and formal control of the !an- 
guage as to make certain that all differences had been fully cleared up. 

All agreed upon an eight-point program to submit to the member organi- 
zations; but there were two sections (6 and 8), which at the time of the meet- 
ing seemed agreed upon, that after minutes were circulated appeared to have 
been understood one way by FIAI and FIPESO and another way by. WOTP. 

It was agreed that a new World Confederation should be formed; that 
from the beginning it should have at least two sub-sections called FIAI and 
FIPESO, with the possibility of others to be added later; that each of these 
should have power over its internal affairs and have the right of discussion of 
problems within its own competence; and that there might be regional offices 
and meetings. The differences, apparently resolved, but apparent in the differ- 
ent texts of what various persons present thought that they had agreed to, had 
to do with (1) how national associations were to join the new World Confed- 
eration, first to the super-organization, or to the super-organization by virtue 
of membership in FIAI or FIPESO; (2) whether all members of the super- 
organization must then become members of either FIAI or FIPESO, or wheth- 
er national associations which recognize no such difference, might join the 
super-organization without joining either sub-section; (3) in fact were FIAI 
and FIPESO to be sub-sections at all, but rather the main bodies with all 
power. 

Thus Sections 6 and 8 contained the divisive issues. WOTP at the Berne 
meeting adopted their own version of the eight points, and agreed to partici- 
pate in a constitutional convention. There was extended debate in both FIAI 
and FIPESO at Stockholm; and both organizations agreed only upon the first 
four, with a limited interpretation of the fifth; and neither adopted any ver- 
sion at all of the sixth and eighth sections. 

Immediately after the meetings in Stockholm, representatives of FIAI, 
FIPESO, and WOTP met at Stockholm and made arrangements for the Con- 
stitutional Convention to try to agree upon a plan for union of the three in- 
ternational organizations. Five delegates from each were to be named to meet 
in Paris on December 12-14. 

The Committee of Three also agreed that it would facilitate the work of 
the Convention and make plain the issues if representatives of each organiza- 
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tion might meet in advance and prepare a preliminary draft of a proposed 
constitution with the issues carefully drawn out. This meeting, attended by 
Gossart, Michel, and Sack, was held at Berne on October 28 and 29; and the 
res its of their deliberations were forwarded to all delegates to the meeting in 


Par's set for December. 

It was plain that the obstacles to unity were very great; and at that time 
it appeared very doubtful if an agreement could be reached. 

The positions taken by the representatives of FIAI and FIPESO were as 
follows: 

1. The new super-organization is to be formed by the joining of FIAI and FIPESO, 
wit): the possibility of other international organizations joining later, such as Univer- 
sity Teachers or Vocational Teachers. 

2. FIAI and FIPESO will meet under the auspices of the new super-organization 
but are to be formally and legally constituted. 

3. FIAI and FIPESO are to be autonomous, elect their own officers, and have 
full power over their respective spheres, (All this is phrased in Western European 
terms, which have little meaning in many other parts of the world.) 

4, National associations not now members of FIAI or FIPESO must first join 
either of these two organizations or both ‘in order to be members of the new super- 
organization—or as an alternative proposal, if permission is granted to join the 
super-organization first, then their members must be immediately partitioned among 


the two. 
5. Dues must be paid to FIAI or FIPESO with a percentage going to the super- 


organization. 

6. The Delegate Assembly—ihe governing body of the super-organization—to be 
formed by an assembly of the delegates to FIAI or FIPESO; is to meet only once in 
four years and to delegate its power to an Executive Committee. 

7. This Executive Committee is to be composed of five nominees each of FIPESO 
and FIAI. 

8. FIAI and FIPESO will designate one of the five as Vice-President; and from 
among the Vice-Presidents, one will serve as President and the other as Secretary- 
General. 

9, The new super-organization will come into being on the acceptance of any two 
of FIAI, FIPESO and WOTP. ‘ 

The position taken by the representatives of WOTP is as follows: 

1. A new super-organization is to be created from among the present members of 
FIAI, FIPESO and WOTP, and other national organizations of teachers—each associ- 
ation to join directly with the new super-organization. 

2. Those national organizations desiring in whole or in part a sub-section dealing 
especially with elementary or secondary education (in the European sense) may join 
such sub-sections io be known as FIAI and FIPESO. Those desiring to join neither are 
so privileged. Upon joining, and annually thereafter, that national organization 
must notify the Secretariat of the super-organization the number of its members it 


wishes allocated to each. 
3. Dues to be paid to the super-organization and allocated to work of the organ- 


ization by the Executive Committee. 

4. The Delegate Assembly—the governing body—to meet annually or at least bi- 
ennially. Votes to give proper voice to small associations and to give some degree of 
power proportionate to size of large associations. 

5. Executive Committee and officers to be elected by Delegate Assembly. 
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6. Executive Committee must be truly representative. z could 
Study of these two proposals, and their differences, revealed the diffx ulty that th 
that was going to face the Constitutional Convention in Paris in Deceniber, tion fe 
FIAI and FIPESO, born as we have seen above, in the European tradition, fifteen 
divided from the start just as elementary-school teachers are divided from sec- might 
ondary-school professors, proposed to perpetuate that division in what it is It can 
hoped may be a world organization. by the 
But it would be impossible to build a world organization upon a class stituti 
distinction among teachers that at present is mostly regional. The NEA o: the above. 
U. S. A. would probably not long remain in an organization which perpetuates A 
this distinction; and it is hard to understand why the AFT supports such a new ¢ 
policy. The Canadian Teachers Federation was in violent opposition to such a cussio 
suggestion. So was the All-India Federation, which includes more than a got or 
million teachers. This then was the problem confronting the Constitutional Confe 
Convention in Paris. agreec 
The commission authorized to prepare a draft of a new, super-interna- each ¢ 
tional organization of the teaching profession met in Paris on December 12, could 
13, and 14, 1949, Its deliberations began on Monday morning at ten o'clock tion, é 
and concluded on Wednesday evening at about midnight. Those present were: by vir 
Representing FIAI WOT 
a ese ni , T 
el—Secretary— 
Mlle. tins ae thn — capen 
Gould—England (NUT) son ' 
Scholes—Scotland where 
Representing FIPESO take c 
Karre—President—Sweden at con 
Miss Lawson—Secretary—Scotland 
Gossart—France 
Hombourger—France A 
Hutchins—England (Joint-4) were | 
Representing WOTP — 
Russell—President—United States (NEA) 7 
Carr—Secretary General—United States (NEA) omeene 
Carson (substituted for Carr on December 12)— Northern Ireland stood 
Sack—Vice-President—Switzerland appoit 
Belford—Scotland night 
Miss Bertie—England (NUT) con 
As for the general organization of the meetings, the chairmanship was for FI 
rotated, the presidents of WOTP, FIAI, and FIPESO presiding, respectively, Sete. 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. Meetings were conducted in French report 
and English and all was translated. Three secretaries kept minutes and agrced T 
upon an official version. A complete record was made by stenotype of all that aaa 
was said in French or translated into French. It was agreed that in the case of « an 
differences the French text was to be official. , ee 
After considerable talk about how the commission would do its work, who 
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could vote and when, or whether any vote could be taken at all, it was agreed 
that the task of the commission was to prepare a draft of a proposed constitu- 
tion for a new world confederation of the teaching profession, upon which we © 
fifteen delegates could agree unanimously at our meetings next summer; that. 
might stand a good chance of being accepted by FIPESO, FIAI and WOTP. 
It can readily be seen that this agreement appeared to be impossible, judging 
by the wide divergence of ideas as expressed in the preliminary draft of a con-- 
stitution that had been prepared at Berne in October, which has been analyzed 











above. 
All that was agreed upon during the first two days was the name of the 


new organization and that the new organization was to exclude from its dis- 
cussions subjects of a partisan political or sectarian religious character. Once we 
got on to the question of the way naiional associations were to join the World 
Confederation of the Teaching Profession, the meeting broke wide apart. We 
agreed that WCTP would have at least two sections, FIAI and FIPESO; but 
each of these organizations maintained the position that that was all that there 
could be to WCTP, two international federations, federating in a con-federa- 
tion, and that all national associations should join either one or both and that 
by virtue of this membership would become automatically members of WCTP. 
WOTP would disappear altogether. 

This of course was the crucial problem. Upon the settlement of this aan 
depended the success or failure of the whole effort toward unity. The. discus- 
sion went on for the better part of two days and seemed actually to get no- 
where. Various delegates tried to narrow the discussion, to isolate issues, to 
take one piece at a time, to take a test vote, but to no avail. Various attempts 
at compromise were put forward. A variety of diagrams and charts were sub- 
mitted, but it appeared that there was no chance of success. 

At the close of the meeting on Tuesday, with only one day left to go, we 
were veritably at an impasse. It was only too plainly apparent that our meet- 
ing had been in vain and that there was no hope whatever for a super-organ- 
ization which would give the united front of which the teaching profession 
stood so desperately in need. But, nevertheless, we made one last effort. We 
appointed a sub-committe of six to see whether or not, by work during the 
night, some possible compromise might be discovered. The committee was 
composed of Miss Lawson and Hombourger for FIPESO, Dumas, and Michel 
ior FIAI, and Sack and Belford for WOTP—two French, two Swiss, and two 
Scots. To the great surprise of all, this committee brought in an acceptable 



























report. 
The basic compromise had to do with the structure of WCTP; and this 


tructure is revealed, first, by the way in which a national organization, such 
as the NEA or the NUT, might join the super-organization. It was agreed 
that WCTP would have two international federations, FIPESO and FIAI, 
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and these would affiliate direct to WCTP. Each would be master of its inter. 
nal organization and each would have exclusive right to treat a subject purely 
primary or secondary in character, in the sense that these terms are com:non- 
ly used in Europe. There might be other international organizations of tcach- 
ers admitted in the future, such as organizations of university professors or 
of vocational teachers, but this possibility was. to be left to future actions. 

Now the compromise was that the national associations, such as NEA 
or NUT, would have three possible ways of joining WCTP. (1) Those 
national associations which were composed exclusively either of primary or of 
secondary teachers in the European sense would affiliate with WCTP 

“through the intermediary of either FIAT or FIPESO.” In other words 
such an organization would join FIAI or FIPESO and solely by virtue of this 
membership would then become a member of WCTP. (2) Those national 
associations which were “complex,” that is those that included both primary 
and secondary teachers, could have the choice of two methods of affiliation, 
either to divide their members among FIAI and FIPESO and follow the 
plan of (1) above, or affiliate directly to WCTP with the possibility of then 
dividing their membership between FIAI and FIPESO. Note that this divi- 

sion would not be mandatory. (3) Those national associations which might 

not fit either of the above categories (i.e., in those countries where the Euro- 
pean distinction between elementary and secondary education was not recog- 


nized) could affiliate directly to the confederation. A footnote was later added 
at this point, that such applications should be reviewed by the Executive 


Committee of WCTP. 

This compromise was accepted unanimously, and from that point on it 
made WCTP a possibility. The present members of FIAI and FIPESO could 
join WCTP through their own organizations and this identity would be guar- 
anteed. At the same time many of the national associations now members of 
WOTP could join directly if they so desired, thus giving NEA and the big 
associations of India, Canada, New Zealand, and many smaller associations 
such as Ulster, Ireland, Malta, and Luxemburg the possibility of direct affilia- 
tion to WCTP if they so desired. When one considers that the total member- 
ship of FIPESO is only 130,000 and that of FIAI probably unde: half a mil- 
lion, it can be seen that those associations joining directly would vastly out- 
number those in the proposed affiliated international federations and this 
potentiality was recognized in the meeting. 

Following this basic compromise, agreement was speedily reached on 
all the other details of the proposed organizations. 


1, Power was to rest in a delegate assembly which was to be composed of dele- 
gates from national associations however affiliated in WCTP. Each national association 
was to have at least one vote, plus supplementary votes according to size of membership, 
according to a scale to be worked out. This assembly was to meet at least every year, 
to follow the meetings of FIAI and FIPESO, and preferably at the same place. There 
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was no great objection to the possibility of annual meetings of WCTP. Directions to 
the Fxecutive Committee and the budget:were to be voted by the delegate assembly. It 
shou!:! also receive the resolutions of members of international federations, regional of- 
fices. and national associations, the latter on subjects not within the province of FIAT 


or F{PESO, co-ordinate them, and suggest appropriate action. 

2, The Executive Committee was to be composed of nine members—the president, 
the vice-president, one each to be named by FIAI and FIPESO and five to be elected 
by tle delegate assembly for staggered terms and according to a plan of geographical 
rotation to be determined. This committee was to act for the delegate assembly during 
intervals between meetings. The Secretary General should meet with the Executive 
Committee, but without vote. Except for the President, no more than one member of 


the executive committee could be from any one nation or country. 

3. The Président and Vice-President should be elected by the General Assembly 
from among candidates nominated by at least three different national delegations. 

i. The Secretary General should be elected by the Executive Committee. 

5. Dues at the rate of eight Swiss centimes per member, about $0.019 at the pres- 
ent rate of exchange, are to be paid either to FIPESO, FIAI, or WCTP, according 
to the route of affiliation followed by the national association; and allocation following 
that would be made according to the cost of program. There was also included the 
proviso followed by WOTP that no payment to WCTP should exceed two per cent of 
the annual budget of the national association in question. 

It must be noted especially by the Americans that these plans for a new 
super-international organization were proposed by a sub-committee of two 
French, two Swiss, and two Scots and that they represent substantial com- 
promises on their part. They could agree to these only because they guaran- 
teed the future integrity of their organizations, FIAI and FIPESO, to which 
they held a genuine loyalty and emotional attachment. 

That is what made the next compromise so hard to make. For after we 
had gone this far we nearly broke apart again upon the problem of handling 
splinter groups. In many countries where there is almost unity in the teach- 
ing profession, where most of the teachers belong to one large association, it 
sometimes happens that for one reason or another a group secedes and forms 
its own and rival organization. For instance, in one country the national 
teachers association adopted a policy of equal pay for primary and secondary 
teachers, other conditions such as level of training and quality of service being 
equal, A small group of secondary teachers seceded in protest upon this ques- 
tion and formed 2 new national organization. The big national association 
then adopted a policy of no further relations with this plinter group. Sup- 
posing then the national association were to join WCTP directly and a splin- 
tr group were to apply to FIPESO for membership, what would be the 
result? If FIPESO were to accept, then the national association would resign. 
So with this problem in mind the proposal was made by one of the Euro- 
pcan members of the conference that all proposals for membership in either 
l'TAI or FIPESO should be required to have prior approval of the Executive 
Committee of WCTP. 

This proposal was violently opposed. How could FIAI and FIPESO have 
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any real status if they could not elect their own members? Did not minor- 
ities have a right to be heard? And the fur flew and tempers reached the 
breaking point. It looked for a time as if the conference would break up. 
But a compromise was reached. It was agreed that at the time of applic :tion 
for membership to FIAI or FIPESO the fact of such application should be 
communicated to the members of the Executive Committee of WCTP and 
also to the member association or associations from the country to which; the 
applicant belonged. In the case of objections from any one of these sources 
action on the application by FIAI or FIPESO would be compelled to lie over 
for one year, thus giving time for the receipt of full information. It is doubt- 
ful if FIAI and FIPESO after long investigation would embarrass a national 
association nor would a national association be likely to maintain opposition 
unless it had a good case. 

The other difficulty had to do with a proposal mostly supported by the 
French to put the comité d’entente into the WCTP constitution as a compul- 
sory means of relationship with other international associations of teachers 
who would not consider membership in WCTP. The particular association 
to which they refer at the moment is FISE, which as stated above is mainly 
a behind-the-Iron-Curtain organization and Communist dominated. To many 
members of the meeting in Paris it seemed illogical to dignify a temporary 
committee with status as a means of co-operation so permanent as to be put 
into the new constitution. To the French, however, mention of the name 
would be a symbol of the broad purpose of WCTP, and a recognition of 
what they believed to be large numbers of “comrades” caught up in a situation 
over which they have no control. The compromise finally reached included 
the comité d’entente by name but only as an illustration of one of a variety 
of means by which WOTP might maintain relations with other international 
organizations of teachers. 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE 

Thus in Psris on December 12, 13, and 14, we reached an agreement 
among fifteen delegates appointed by FIPESO, FIAI, and WOTP upon the 
essentials of a constitution for the new super-international organization, 
WCTP. This draft will be presented to the meeting of WOTP at Ottawa, 
Canada, during the week of July 16, 1950. Early in August it will be pre- 
sented at Amsterdam in Holland to FIPESO and FIAI. Each of our delegates 
is pledged to do everything in his power to have the draft adopted as a 
whole. It is our hope that a preparatory commission can be appointed to 
effectuate WCTP by the summer of 1951. 

It will be interesting to see the reactions that will be made to the Paris 
proposals. Undoubtedly many Americans will believe that we have given 
away too much. Those who share this belief are urged to study the whole 
record and view the entire problem in perspective. 
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'n 1795, John Jay returned from Europe with a treaty which he had 
secured in which nearly every American claim had been granted; yet, be- 
cause he had yielded at some. points, the Congress of the United States refused 
to ritify it in full. We hope that neither the NEA nor any other organization 
wili fail to support the proposal we have made. It will be true, no doubt, 
that under WCTP we shall no longer have officers from America, that the 
headquarters will be transferred to Western Europe, and that we Americans 
will play a less important role. But these will be small sacrifices to make for 
an organization of teachers that will represent all teachers of the world, ex- 
cept those enslaved behind the Iron Curtain. 

And when WCTP comes into being as come it will, if we all of us can 
display the same spirit of give and take as did the fifteen at Paris, we then 
shall have overcome the obstacles and have achieved that single voice and 
association of might and power that we have desired for so many years. 


UNESCO Looks Up. 
GEORGE D. STODDARD 
e critics of Unesco, it seems to me, fall into three main groups: 


(1) There are those who want to abandon Unzsco because they regard 
the whole idea of working toward peace through education, science, and cul- 
ture as a futile business. To them, the idea is “noble”, “continental”, “un- 
real.” To them, peace is achieved and victory in war is assured, solely through 
force of arms. And, of course, their attitude is similar toward other UN agen- 
cies and toward the United Nations as a whole. It is possible that this group 
will make some concessions for the business of influencing public opinion 
toward or away from war—is stepped up by modern means of mass commun- 
ication. If wars do not begin in the minds of men—if Unesco is wrong—then 
a vast amount of energy is being wasted in the attempt to change men’s minds. 
At the same time the old-fashioned armament race is converging upon a point 
of total destruction. Even to the most cynical, the times call for some attempt 
te get the peoples of the world together. Still, UNzsco may provide no part 
ot the answer. 

(2) There are those who want to abandon Unesco because they fear it 
will be successful. Along with the other UN agencies, it may so clarify and 
strengthen the United Nations as to bring all like-minded nations together— 
and not simply on paper. Beyond the nations are the people, and people 
fundamentally want peace and security. They will fight for their rights, fight 
for basic values, but they do not want to be tricked into fighting. An aggressor 
nation has no place in Unesco. Soviet Russia, alone among the great powers, 


George D. Stoddard is President of the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, and 
Chairman of the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. 
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has stayed out. A few satellite states are found among the fifty-four members 
of Unesco, but they are always on the verge of leaving. They pull out of reet- 
ings, and they fight the extension of Unesco’s program in Germany and J:\pan 
in a way that is most revealing. For Unesco stresses the power that belongs 
to persons, to private groups—the power to learn, to exchange, to speak u», to 
be free. It is a power as much to be feared now as Christianity was in the « arly 
days—and for the same reasons, Therefore, say all leaders who are opposed 
to personal liberty—we must watch Ungsco, we must, if possible, strang'e it. 
How can you popularize science, education, and the political forms of o:her 
nations without endangering your hold on people? How can you permit a ‘ree 
traffic of ideas across national boundaries without revealing corruption at home? 

(3) There are those who believe in Unesco—or in the basic ideas ot 
Unesco—who believe also that its program is ineffective. Many critics hold 
that the gap between Unesco’s ideals as stated in its constitution and the char- 
acter of its projects is inexcusably wide. They would like to see a concentration 
of the program and a concentration upon peace. 


UNESCO IS LOOKING UP 

Because I believe that, as never before, the General Conference, the Exec- 
utive Board and the forty National Commissions are taking this view, I say 
flatly Unesco is looking up. There will be time for only a few illustrations, 
but I shall try to choose them fairly. This full description can be found in the 
various issues of the UNESCO COURIER and in the U. S. NATIONAL 
COMMISSION NEWS. These trend-lines also are discernable in the official 
reports of the program activities of Unesco. To save time, I shall make the 
following statements on the basis of experiences that goes back to the initial 
days of Unesco in London in 1945: 

1. The Unesco Constitution is more than an idealistic document. It 
is remarkably clear and it affords a firm basis for a program of action. 

2. At first, too many things found a place in the program—contrary 
to the spirit of the Constitution. Now the program is taking form. 
Groups and member states that simply want to get something out of 
Unesco are facing resistance from the organizations as a whole. The 
budget is small and it is being devoted increasingly to happenings in the 
“largest area”. 

3. Such matters as science, education, reconstruction, the exchange of 
persons and books, the utilization of media of mass communication, and 
selected projects in the arts can be developed in direct aid to the cause of 
peace. This cannot be done simply by starting schools or laboratories or 
sending people on various missions over the world. 

4. The new Director General, Dr. Jaime Torres-Bodet, is carrying 
on the work of his office with extraordinary zeal and effectiveness. He is 
the first to see pitfalls, and he is fully aware of the latent power in Unesco. 
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em ders 5. Even with a small budget Unesco can accomplish much for it is 
r mieet- ided by thousands of organizations over the world. Here in the United 
Japan tates, Unesco has been aided by over 300 agencies in official contact with 
longs ne National Commission. These included the schools (counted as one), 
u), to ibor unions, farm groups, women’s groups, and numerous others in the 
> carly ield of public affairs. The scientific affiliation in Unesco alone extends to 
posed ome 400 international organizations. A small amount of contact at the 
gle it neart of Unesco may, in this fashion, set up lines of influence that affect 
other ome millions of persons. This is true, for example, in plans for the im- 
a free »rovement of education. 


6. Unesco, under a plan of technical assistance, or through even more 
dramatic moves toward peace, may receive great sums to carry out its 
plans. It is a question of how—for it should carry pilot operations into 
large scale ventures that have previously been assigned to new “alphabet- 

ation ical” agencies. Unesco, however, must remain international; it is not, 
and cannot be, the instrument of a single power however beneficent. 

7. Finally, Unesco, if it can retain and develop further its integrity, 
as expressed in its Constitution may well become a depository for many 
plans, programs, and actions that cut across national borders. This is 
already happening. The books, films, reports, and agents of Unesco are 
being welcomed in most countries. Similarly, through exchanges among 
National Commissions, it may be possible to establish new lines of contact 
that are not suspected; as propaganda or as foreign office actions. Unesco 
and the UN do not constitute a new state, but they do offer new avenues 
through which states, by public agreement, may get together for purposes 
that appeal to reason and to humanity. 

In all such work Unesco is indeed feeling its way. Every citizen has a 
stake in its affairs. It is fair to ask, what do we expect of Unesco and of the 
UN? In the long run, these bodies can only accomplish what the people want 


accomplished. 





MARCH “NEA JOURNAL” FEATURES FUTURE TEACHERS 

Future Teachers of America have the spotlight turned on them in the 
March issue of the NEA Journal. A pictorial center spread shows college chap- 
ters at work throughout the nation. Other features of the March Journal in- 
clude ideas leading to professional accreditation of teacher education; helps 
for the classroom teacher in dealing with slow-learning children; and a check- 
lis: of some of the many contributions made by our public school system. 





Seuenth General Session 


Tuesday, February 21, 1950, 9:30 A. M., Auditorium Arena 
Presipinc: Clarence E. Blume, Principal, Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Past President and Member, Executive Committee, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
The Invocation was given by Dr. D. A. Holmes, Pastor, Paseo Baptist 
Church, Kansas City, Missouri. Music was presented by the Girls’ Glee (lub, 
Girls’ Carthage High School, Carthage, Missouri, under the direction of Mrs, 
Anneva Riddick. 


Organizing the Curriculum to Meet Youth Needs 
J. PAUL LEONARD 


AST year the American people spent nearly one billion dollars to educate 

seven million youth in 25,000 secondary schools in the United States. 

Was this education effective? Did it do what the public expected? Did the 

teachers and parents know what they wanted to accomplish? Should it be 
changed? These are the questions before us. 

The American secondary school is the envy of every nation throughout 
the world. It makes men self governing. It makes them competent to work 
in an industrial society. It makes them yawning consumers. It rubs out 
differences among people. These we accept without question. It is so big, 
so popular, so much a part of our culture that we become uncritical toward it 
and lapse into acceptance of practices which appeal more to our vanity than 
our intelligence. For centuries we have Seen making the secondary school 
less selective and discriminatory to where, today, it has become the common 
heritage of youth and is considered to be the minimum of education for citi- 
zcnship and vocations. 


But our enthusiasm is out-running our accomplishments, for over one- 
fourth of our youth of secondary-school age are not in school—over three 
and one-half million youth deprived of basic education. People in several 
states are too indifferent to use public action to keep youth in school. While 
ninety-five per cent of our twelve-year olds are in school, only sixty per cent 
ot our seventeen-year olds are there. If our faith in the value of secondary 
education is sound, and if it is essential for competent citizenship, democracy 
will suffer from the incompetency of these three and one-half million youth, 
Truly secondary education is not universal until we close this gap. 

But if we had universal secondary education, how successful would we 


J. Paul Leonard is President of San Francisco State College, San Francisco, (al 
ifornia. . 
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be in keeping our youth in school? We cannot answer for the future, but we 
can ook at our shameful past record. In 1935, one hundred children entered 
the t:ith grade in the average American school system; eighty-one of them 
eater-d high school, and in 1944, only forty-four were graduated. We edu- 
cators threw away over half of our raw material. High-school principals 
were able to keep less than one out of each two youth in school. The best 
record we ever made was in 1939, when we graduated 58 of the 100. We can 
take no pride in this record, for we cannot hope to influence those youth we 
cannot even keep in school, and it has taken us twenty-five years even to 
increase our holding power by twenty per cent. 

How successful are we with those who remain in school? If our meagre 
research is indicative of true results, it would either force us into immediate 
action or cause us to hide the results from our stockholders. Survey after 
survey testifies to the lack of accomplishment in basic skills, where we spend 
nost of our time, to the low taste in movies and literature among our youth, 
and to our failure in citizenship education. One report even charged that 
the longer a youth stayed in high school the less responsible he became in 
civic affairs. And any college professor will tell you that, by his standards, 
high-school youth who have trained for college are not competent to suc- 
ceed. Truly the reports are not good. 

Even where innovations have been made records show either that pupils 
“under the new plan” are no worse than, those under the old one or that 
vocal minorities in the community have taken advantage of the complacent 
majority and have defeated changes or driven creative people from the 
schools. The community has no clear notion of what social goals are de- 
sirable and, consequently, no agreement on what attitudes and behaviors 
it expects of its youth beyond those generally traditional in character. Con- 
fusion is equally great in content, organization, and methods of instruction. 
And as James Truslow Adams points out, “Unless we can agree on what the 
values of life are, we clearly have no goal in education; and if we have 
no goal, the discussion of methods is merely futile.” * 


HOW NEEDED CHANGES CAN BE SECURED 

Tradition puts a heavy hand on the school man. Textbooks trea con- 
ventional disciplines through logical organization; teachers organize subjects 
into well-known course sequences; colleges demand that the applicant have 
passed 8 to 10 units of traditional subjects. While about twenty per cent of 
our secondary-school youth go to college, the college entrance subjects have 
attained a social prestige which makes them the basic courses of college and 
noncollege people alike. This fortifies them beyond even their use by the 
college entrant. The secondary schools of the United States do not exist 
primarily to prepare boys and girls for college. The colleges and universities 


1 James Truslow Adams, The Ethic of America, Little, Brown, and Co., 1931. P. 407. 
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should hang their heads in shame for what they have done to the high 
schools and secondary-school principals should put on sack cloth tor laying 


down on the fight to prevent it. Present college entrance requirenvents * 


are little more than a mixture of idiosyncrasies of college protessors and a 
desire of registrars to find an easy way to calculate credits. Briefly os sec- 
endary school needs a rather complete overhauling. But how should | 
changes be made. Let me. suggest some steps. 

1. Retire to your private office, shut the door to administrative details and 
ask yourself three questions: (1) What kinds of youth do we have in our 
school? (2) What should we be doing for them? and (3) What are we 
doing? This is a rigorous procedure I am suggesting. Too few principals 
have done it. The chances are about nine to ten that you do not now lave 
the data to answer these questions. Get it, study it honestly, and you will 
come up with the conclusion that you need to reorganize your program to 
meet the needs of youth. 

2. Resolve to spend the next three years in reorganizing your high school 
to meet the needs of youth. This will be a difficult resolution to make, but 
it will be even more difficult to keep. If you can’t keep it, don’t start it. It 
will require courage, stamina, energy, creative thought, strategy, patience, 
and character. 

3. Make two phone calls, and then call a faculty meeting. Call your 
superintendent first, confess your sins of neglect and ask his support of your 
resolution to improve your school. You'll need his support and encourage- 
ment frequently. Make your second call to the presidents of the colleges 
which most of your graduates attend. Tell them that you are resolved to 
serve all your students with a program suitable to their needs and that no 
longer do you mean to allow higher education to dominate your school. I 
might add that this is one call you better see that all high-school principals. 
in the State make with you. If you do, secondary educators can determine 
the program of secondary education. Then call your faculty together. Don’t 
make the fatal mistake either of accusing them of doing poor work or of 
asking them how successful they are in their courses. The answer is ob- 
vious, and they will immediately assume the defensive. As administrator, 
you should stay in your only field of scholarship—strategy—and keep the offen- 
sive. Raise questions. What do we know about our students? What should we 
know? What are the most pressing problems and circumstances around 
them? What should we be doing for them? Never ask how much Eng- 
lish or math or history, but rather ask what goals we should reach, what be- 
haviors we should establish, what competencies we should develop. In this. 

procedure, charity, humility, and inquisitiveness will accomplish what drive 
and accusations will fail to achieve. 
4. Invite the best faculty you have to help you set a plan of study and 
action and get it approved. Work with your faculty until agreement is 
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reacted that the problems should be studied. Secure the best help to lay a 
pia. of attack to collect data, discuss philosophy, social problems, and educa- 
tion! goals; discover the needs of youth, and reorganize your school pro- 
grain accordingly. Plan to utilize all your faculty in this study and to secure 
the approval of the faculty, the superintendent, and the board of education to 
car’, forward the project. Ask for sufficient aid in terms of finance, extra 
assistance, released time, books, and the co-operation of the superintendent and 
the board in enlisting the aid of the community where needed. 

5. Carry forward your plan by every device necessary to achieve it. You 
will find many techniques useful. Some of these are: (a) enlist representa- 
tive citizens to work with the faculty in establishing goals and in reconciling 
coniusion over positions the school should take on community and national 
problems. Should civic issues be studied? How much controversial matter 
can be introduced? Shall the school continue to support adult prejudices 
on civil rights or teach a more intelligent approach? What vocational fields 
shall be taught? How much counseling and guidance service will the com- 
munity finance? How much should the secondary school be expected to do? 
Should it be responsible for manners, morals, spiritual values, recreation, sum- 
nier experiences; all of the shortcomings of youth? What blame should it 
rightfully take for juvenile delinquency? (b) keep every faculty member at 
work on some phase of the program. Generally the man who doesn’t work 
on it will oppose its adoption; (c) plan for work of small groups and large 
groups and refer all important decisions to the total faculty for action. In 
al! discussions and on all committees avoid reference to or representation from 
subject fields. “Keep discussions on major issues; (d) use a variety of re- 
sources—citizens, books, research studies, educational consultants, summer 
sessions, special workshops, faculty meetings, committees, supervisors, and 
community advisory boards. In this study, careful analysis should be made of 
the three most important documents in secondary education published in the 
last 25 years—The Functions of Secondary Education and Planning for Ameri- 
can Youth, both published by our association, and Education for All Ameni- 
can Youth published by the Educational Policies Commission of the NEA. 
These three documents alone, if followed, would revolutionize secondary 
education. 

6. Devise an organizational framework around which instructional ma- 
terials can be grouped and related to the goals of instruction. In planning 
an organizational framework two broad areas of education should be kept 
in mind—general education and special education. General education should 
consist of materials to achieve those goals which should be reached by all 
pupils irrespective of their future educational or vocational careers and should 
encompass personal and social development, civic competence, basic skills, 
‘amily life, and leisure time. Special education should embrace those com- 
petencies necessary for advanced study and for vocational fitness. Keep the 
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fiamework in terms of clusters of goals—civic education, health and physical 
fitness, leisure time. Do not re-assemble your general education instructional 
materials into the conventional subjects of English, history, chemistry, etc. 

7. Establish an administrative organization to achieve the results oi the 

new program. This requires considerable deviation from established »rac- 
tices. It means building some periods longer and others shorter than we now 
use. It means regrouping of material from several fields into newly estab- 
lished areas. It means becoming master of your class schedule instea: of 
allowing the time clock to run your school. It means different kinds oi ex- 
aminations, time and credit for out-of-school activities based on equal credit 
fcr equal work on all educative activities. It means abolition of subject de- 
partment heads who largely serve now to protect their fields from the en- 
croachment of other fields. It means employing new faculty members and 
replacing retirements with those who believe in and are trained to carry 
out your reorganized program. 

8. Secure approval for the reorganized program, establish it, provide 
for constant evaluation, re-educate your teachers, and make a plan continv- 
ously to improve the program with experience and new evidence. The re- 
organized program should be approved by the superintendent, board of 
education, and the faculty. Parents and students should become familiar 
with it and its advantages. Put it into effect as a unit, not as a single course, 
because the entire curriculum is a unit. The entire general educational pro- 
gram, for instance, should be established as a unit and started with a particu- 
lar freshman class. Do not permit two programs of general education—your 
old one and your new one—to operate within the school. This invites un- 
favorable comparisons, Establish the reorganized special program as the 
freshmen proceed through the general education program in the school. With- 
in three years the entire program can be established. 


THREE MATERIAL ACTIONS SUGGESTED 
I have suggested eight steps which each principal here might follow to re- 
organize his own school. Each one can be strengthened in his approach 
by the work of this association on the promotional program of “Planning for 
American Youth” and the work of the United States Office of Education in 
their “Life Adjustment Program,” both of which have common objectives. 
But the fundamental reorganization of secondary education is likewise a 
national problem of great significance and these local efforts should be sup- 
ported and implemented by greater national effort and action. TI cannot close 
without recommending three national actions which should be taken to 
support the local actions I have suggested. 
1. All normal youth should be required to remain in high school until 
ege eighteen or graduation. 
For years Dr. Briggs has pressed for acceptance of the irrefutable theory 
that education is a state investment and that secondary education should be- 
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conc universal. There is no reason why some states should require school 
attndance until eighteen and others be satisfied with fourteen years. We in 
America are mobile and the denial of high-school graduation to one half our 
youth will lower the quality of democracy in every state. We need a uniform 
law in all states requiring all normal youth to remain in high school until 
ag. eighteen or until high-school graduation. We cannot trust immature 
youth to judge properly their length of stay in school, nor can we leave a 
decision so important as this to ill-considered parental judgment. Society must 
express itself through legisaltion on a matter of such import to the state. 

2. Society must set its most competent and far-sighted citizens to work 
forming the goals of secondary education. 

If education is an investment it must be for a definite purpose. Com- 
niunity pressures, fears, emotional outbursts, and prejudices are too strong and 
too frequently applied to the school to base an investment of such import 
upon them. The result is drift, the acceptance of tradition, or the mainten- 
ance of those programs which create the least community comment. 

If secondary education is to be effective it must be based upon an under- 
standing of the culture in which we live; of the growth and development 
of adolescents; of the behavior, skills, and attitudes we expect youth to have; 
and of the materials, methods, and organization which will produce the de- 
sired results. The determination of the goals of secondary education is a 
matter of public policy and should be the concern of all citizens. The de- 
termination of the nature of development, the selection and organization of 
instructional content, and the nature of methods are professional problems. 
Pians should be made for concerted action on a national basis, to determine 
the goals of secondary education, so that we may choose those functions of 
secondary education which will meet the needs of all youth and which each 
community can be reasonably expected to support. 

In formulating these goals attention should be paid to stating them in 
terms of behaviors and competencies without any reference to organized sub- 
jects, lest these again assume undue importance. 

3. We need to set up a $100,000,000 research and planning program to 
determine the basic evidence and framework upon which a reorganized sec- 
ondary-school program should be based. 

An annual expenditure of a billion dollars for secondary education is 
‘oo great to be planned without any more evidence than we have. We know 
very little about the growth and development of adolescents; we know less 
about the effectiveness of certain content and methods in achieving educational 
coals; we do not know what we can accomplish. Our programs are based 
‘argely upon sketchy experimentation, opinions formed from uncontrolled 
experience and personal logic, and upon the work of tired teachers and ad- 
ministrators working during their nonteaching time. If American industry 
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had adopted this pattern we would be industrially no more advanced than 
India. Basic research needs to be done on many problems before we van 
fundamentally improve our secondary curriculum. Such problems as the 
following must be answered: 

1. How are behaviors established? 

2. How effective are different kinds of experiences—in school and . 

of school—in fixing behaviors? 

3. What content and methods are most effective in establishing skills, 

attitudes, emotions, and knowledge? 

4. What are the growth and development patterns of youth of differing 

interests, abilities, and experiences? 

5. What are the needs of youth in a society such as ours? 

6. How much can the school be reasonably expected to accomplish? 

7. What organizations of instructional experiences are effective? 

8. How can vocational choices be most wisely made? 

9. How can flexibility be secured to meet individual needs? 

These and other questions need national study by a group of our 
strongest professional people working with their colleagues and with youth in 
schools full time and with adequate support. Short term or spasmodic re- 
search for doctoral degrees will never advance education fast enough to 
keep abreast of social changes. If basic studies of this character can supply 
the information we need and if the goals of education can be established, 
then the evidence and goals can be fed into each state department of educa- 
tion for utilization in preparing the instructional programs in each state, 
As long as education is a state function, final decision on the instructional 
program should be made by each state in conformity with the basic evidence 
secured through national research. This study program should be estab- 
lished for a ten-year period with an appropriation of ten million dollars a 
year and with plans to continue it indefinitely on whatever scale is necessary 
to supply basic evidence. 

Secondary education can become the most significant force in the world 
for the maintenance of democracy. It can and should be dangerous to pre- 
judice, crime and delinquency, communism and fascism, injustice in govern- 
ment and society, and political malfeasance. To bring it to its full opportuni- 
ties, local and national research, group planning, and local and state action 
need to be co-ordinated. This organization of 10,000 secondary-school ad- 
ministrators can, if they will by concerted and individual action, change the 
secondary schools of America. If we are true to our profession we can 


do no less. 
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Education and the Conservation of Natural Resources 
WILLARD E. GOSLIN 


¥OUTH needs many things. Youth needs a home where he is wanted, 

;, a school where he is respected, a community that surrounds him with 
fa\orable influences. Youth needs something to work with. It is this last 
facior that I wish to discuss. In so doing I would like first to identify what 
I believe to be the four cornerstones on which America has built itseli—one 

virile, imaginative, diversified stock of people; two, an unusual cluster of 
frcedoms; three, the most extensive use of education that any nation has ever 
tried; four, an unusual storehouse of natural resources. I believe it takes all 
four of these to build a.great nation of free people, and I doubt that it can 
be done if any one of them is taken away. A pretty good case can be made 
for the point that successive generations have done quite well with the first 
three, although the high incidence of mental illness in America would indi- 
cate that our pattern of living is hard on people. 


WASTE 

We have had a discouraging, and many of us believe an alarming, experi- 
ence with the fourth conerstone on which we built America—our natural 
resources. Beginning with more topsoil well-warmed and_ well-watered, 
more oil and minerals, more forests and other ground covering than any 
single nation has ever had at its disposal we have moved steadily in the 
direction of depleting to the point of exhaustion nearly every item of natural 
resource on which our standard of living depends. Therefore, we are taking 
away youth’s birthright in terms of something with which to work. 

It is my purpose to try to sketch in broad outline the devastation which 
we have brought to the United States in about 100 years, and then try to 
make a case for a program of education that has enough vitality in it to come 
to grips with a problem of this sort. 

The number of stomachs to feed, backs to clothe, has a bearing on the rate 
of use of our resources, The earth’s population has been multiplied five times 
in a little more than three centuries. It has been doubled, approximately, 
within the last 100 years. We are caught up, here in America and elsewhere, 
by the urge for reproduction, underwritten by ignorance and certain cultural 
mores abroad in the world, which is leading us steadily to an unbridled in- 
crease in the population of this earth, including our own nation. All of which 
says that we are, steadily, day by day, year by year, increasing the number 
of hungry, gnawing stomachs that have got to draw on the good earth for 
their nourishment. 

And at the same time, during the last century particularly, while we have 
doubled the population of the earth and more than doubled the population 
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of this nation, we have exploited and destroyed and reduced the good earth’s 
capacity to nourish us—more during that century than during all recorded 
history before that time. I wish you would come and go around the world 
with me this morning. Let me show you the great areas of Asia,—whcre 
during the history of man, the fields were covered by fertile topsoil and there 
was enough of the earth’s growth in terms of grasses and forests to hold muis- 
ture resources; where now the hillsides are barren, where the streams are (ry 
excepting at flood time, and where the people live in hovels if at all, and 
where poverty and starvation is the way that the populations are kept in 
balance with the capacity with the earth to produce just enough for surviv«l, 


If that matches anyone’s concept of the dignity of man as we have thought 
of it in the framework of freedom and democracy and the ethics of this 
part of the world, then I fail to understand it. If there is any answer to the 
problem which lies ahead of us, it lies in two directions. One is in the final 
stabilization of the earth’s population; the other, and our concern this morning, 
lies in the direction of conserving and rebuilding the good earth’s capacity 
to support those already with us. 

We may argue in America that we have plenty, that we have a relatively 
thin population, that the soil is rich, the moisture is adequate, and that we 
have a lot of the other things that add up to a good life. I’d like to remind 
you of the road we have traveled in America in the last hundred years. I'd 


like to do it by taking you on two quick walks across this country one about 
a hundred years ago when the white man began to come in, in any appre- 
ciable numbers, and again this morning. 


Early America 

A hundred years ago, when the white man really began to pour in off 
ot the Atlantic, he found a reasonably fertile Atlantic coastal plain, fertile 
enough to grow his foodstuffs and have enough left over to send back to the 
old country to start a balance of trade. 

When he moved up onto the Appalachian plateau he found there a 
magnificent stand of hardwoods and softwoods. When he dug into the hills 
of Pennsylvania, he found coal and oil waiting for him to start the machines 
of our age. 

Pushing still further inland, he went on to the great midwestern area, 
the bread basket of the United States—the valleys of the Ohio, the Mississippi, 
the Missouri, and their tributaries—and there he found a most remarkable ex- 
panse of land well-warmed and well-watered, better than that he had ever 
found any place on the face of the earth. 

Then he went further west to the Great Plains of the country, where 
conditions were good for growing grass—short grass, if you please, a little 
bunch of grass on top of the ground and a great root system under the ground, 
It was the root system that was important to America. 
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Then he threaded his way through the Rockies, and on to the Pacific 
Coast, where he found great stands of timber on the hillsides, and where the 
land in the valleys was so fertile that it would grow almost anything, if you 
co ild put water on it. 

He took a couple of side trips on his way west. He took one through 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and found the unusual stands of Nor- 
way and white pines. And one day when he was digging on the Mesabi 
Ringe, he found the great ore pocket out of which we have grown great as 
a nation and fought two great wars. 

Then he took a side trip to the Southland he found there the amazingly 
fertile hillsides and great valleys of what came to be known as the cotton land 
ot America. 

I haven’t said anything about the wild life—the rivers, the lakes, oil wells, 
and the other things that made up America—but that is a thumbnail sketch 
cof what the white man began to take over in this country about a hundred 
years ago. 

Today 

I wish you would take the same walk with me this morning; I don’t 
think you’d like it so well. I know the young people in America don’t be- 
cause they don’t have anything like as good a chance for a decent standard of 
living as you and I had when we were their age. It is unfair, and I submit 
that, when somebody writes the final history of this nation, the rape of the 
raw materials of the North American continent by about three generations of 
white men will go down in history as one of the great immoralities of all time. 
Scmehow or other, this nation has to wake up. 

No generation has a right to use up the resources of a nation. The 
only thing that a generation has a right to use is the interest on the resources 
that are at their disposal. They have to turn over a bank account to the 
next generation equal to the one they inherited, or there is no future ahead 
for a great people. 

For one hundred years we have tried to see how fast we could race 
through the topsoil the trees, the moisture, and the other resources that made 
up America. The Atlantic coastal plain has been robbed of its fertility in 
great areas and in some instances abandoned outright and allowed to grow 
up to scrub timber. The Appalachian plateau has been so denuded of its 
trees and ground covering that now the flood waters that come down off the 
barren slopes run the people out of the valleys year after year after year. 

I know half the cowpaths in ten or a dozen of the great food-producing 
states here in the middle of America. I can take you again to thousands and 
tens of thousands of acres that have grown their last crop in my lifetime and 
yours, and generations to come after. It is estimated that we are destroying 
at least 500,000 acres of land a year in this country. Ladies and gentlemen, 
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that amounts to seven 200-acre farms destroyed every day in the year :nd 
much of it is going on right here in the Middle West. 

I have lived a little more than half a lifetime and yet I have lived long 
enough that I could ride the plains of America day after day and hardly see 
an acre that had been plowed. Now it is hard to find one that hasn’t been 
plowed. And you will remember a few years ago, when they battened down 
the doors and windows all the way back to the Atlantic coast in ‘order to keep 
the dust of Kansas and the Dakotas out of their living rooms. They'll hat- 
ten them down again because the dust will blow again; there’s no way to 
escape it because of the way we have farmed in this country and the lick 
of protection we have given the topsoil of America. 

Come with me and look at the forest regions of the Pacific coast where 
we didn’t even take the trouble to cut the trees just above the ground—we 
cut them off at the height of the balcony. The same kind of thing happened 
in Wisconsin and Michigan and Minnesota. The figures indicate that of the 
magnificent stand of timber that stood in Wisconsin when the white man 
came, only one board foot in seven ever saw any useful end around America. 
And I can go on and on and on. 

This nation has developed a technological skill no people ¢ ever had at its 
disposal in all of civilization and what has it used it for? One, to prolong 
life, which means that more foodstuffs had to be taken out of the good earth. 
What was the other use? We used it to multiply the rate at which we have 
used up the cotton, the trees, the oil, the moisture, in order to convert it into 
gadgets for your home and my office. 

We talk and talk about trying to find an answer to some of the man- 
made tensions of this world. If we could solve them all, we would still 
stand on the threshold of disaster for this nation and the remainder of the 
people around the world. We are trying our dead level best to see how 
quickly and how completely we can reduce America to a clay bank and 
a dust bin. 

I have heard predictions within the year that by the end of this century 
or by 2025 at the latest, the population of the United States may reach 
275,000,000 people. The pressure of the population is pushing us out into the 
desert just as far as we can take a bucket of water, It is pushing us out 
onto the tundras as far as we can go and find enough heat to survive. 


WHAT HOPE FOR TOMORROW? 

What are our chances to survive? Is it hopeless? I believe it is, at the 
rate we're going. I see no real chance that science can devise enough sub- 
stitutes to support us. Oh, you and I will shuffle off in time; we'll be able to 
live out our lifetime in the main in a land of plenty, but there will be more 
people of the next generation who will be hungry in America. There will be 
more children in America in the next generation who are like some of them 
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in tie South now who have not had a decent diet on which to grow up to be 
the kind of a citizen that this nation demands if it is to carry its load. 

What have we done about it as school teachers in America? We have 
done next to nothing. Many of us got the notion that the whole business 
of -ducation was to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic. I have no particu- 
lar objection to reading, writing, and arithmetic, in fact I’m for them, but 
yo. can’t save democracy with them, and neither can you feed the people 
of this nation with the alphabet. We must develop a program of education 
with enough vitality to come to grips with the problems that are gnawing 
aw iy at the capacity of the men, women, and children of America and else- 
where, to live a good life, or we lose the race. 

You can’t legislate topsoil cnto the hillsides of America. You can’t legis- 
latc moisture back into the ground when it is over-pumped as in Southern 
California, But I submit that there is one great, constructive force at the dis- 
posal of mankind that he can always use to solve his problems whenever he 
wants to, and that is the force of education. We can educate a generation of 
American youth, from Manhattan out through the corn plains of Iowa, to the 
citrus groves of California, that what they have to eat; what they have to 
wear, what they have over their heads in the way of a roof, and what they 
have left over to run the institution with which you and I are connected will, 
in the final analysis, be produced by the labor of someone’s hands applied 
to the raw materials of America—her topsoil, forests, trees, oils, minerals. 

I have lived on the banks of the Mississippi close to where the Missouri 
and Ohio come in for nearly twenty years, and day after day, week after 
week, month after month, year after year, the topsoil of middle America 
went past my doorstep, and every time a ton of it went past a part of Ameri- 
ca’s opportunity to live well went past. 

With all the enlightenment that we have, and all the technological un- 
derstanding that we have, we are still cutting the saw timber of America 
twice as fast as it is growing. We can’t go on and on and hope to survive. 
We could survive and more if we would educate; education could make the 
difference. It could hold off disaster long enough for us to recreate our soil 
and forests and to develop new resources for the people of this nation. 

Here we are, as Allison Davis said a year ago, the nation holding the 
last best chance of man to make flourish the freedoms which he cherishes. 
But ideals and freedoms go out the window when the stomach is empty. 

In great sections of the world it is too late, but in America we stiil have 
time. In spite of all our excesses, in spite of all the immoralities of two or 
three generations who have used and wasted more than their share, there is 
still time in America if we hurry. The one force that could make a difference 
would be a program of education that would recognize the relationship of 
asic raw materials of a nation—its topsoil, its moisture, its grain, its min- 
crals—to the welfare of its people, and would use such areas as reading, writ- 
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ing and arithmetic as avenues through which to develop a generation of 
American youth with a social consciousness necessary to match the demands 
of our times. We need a dedication of purpose that will bring about the con- 
servation of the human resources of America, but I repeat, we—the peop!— 
will come to naught unless we will match the conservation of human resoure- 
es with the conservation and rebuilding of enough of the natural resource: of 
America so we can still decently support our ideals and our institutions. 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 

If you don’t do anything else, as a result of listening to what I have 
said, will you read the book, Road to Survival, by William Vogt? Or wiil 
you read Our Plundered Planet by Fairfield Osborn? And if you can read 
them and sleep well, or if you can read them and face the teenagers in your 
high school Monday morning without doing something about it, then you're 
more calloused than I think you are. 

What can we do? We can really make the American secondary school 
a people’s school—one in which American youth gains the information nec- 
essary to cope with modern life—one ih which youth acquires the techniques 
for making a living and for skillful living—one in which conservation and 
democracy and peace are more important than algebra and Latin. 

In the field of conservation, we ought to put the facts about the relation- 
ship between topsoil and moisture and minerals and our welfare as a people 
into our literature and social studies and science and mathematics..Where we 
really ought to attack this problem is in the field of developing projects in 
which youth could actually go to work at the jobs to be done. There are mil- 
lions of acres in America that need to be replanted to forest crops. There are 
millions of teen-agers with idle hands. There are millions of acres of eroded 
land that could be rebuilt by the youth of this nation. To do these kinds of 
jobs, we will have to leave some of our strait jackets behind. We will have to 
get away from a five-period or eight-period day. We will have to give up 
our 180- or 190-day school year—where we have youth in school for a few 
hours a day for fewer than half the days in the year. We will have to put 
education on a twelve-month basis. 

We need to expand camping and outdoor education. [ think it remains 
‘to be seen whether or not an adequate citizenry of responsible people can be 
developed without jobs for youth through which they can acquire responsj- 
bility. I think there is no other area in American life that offers as much as 
the outdoors in this field. We can help youth learn to get their hands dirty, to 
smell the soil after a spring rain, to take pride in seeing a grove of trees 
growing, to understand what erosion means, and all the time we should be 
rebuilding one of the important foundations of America. 

There is one force that is stronger than an atomic bomb or erosion, and 
that force is the force of education in the hands of a free people. 
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Annual Business Meeting 


Tuesday, February 21, 1950, 4:30 P. M., Little Theatre 
Preswinc: W. E. Buckey, Principal, Fairmont Senior High School, Fairmont, 
West Virginia; President, National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals 
President Buckey opened the meeting with a brief review of the year’s 
work of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and the many 
special activities and projects carried on by the numerous committees of the 
National Association. These reports are often issued as special issues of THE 
BuLLETIN of special publications sent direct to members. 


Resolution 

Clarence E. Blume, Principal, Central High School, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, and Past President of the Association, explained the consideration the 
Executive Committee gave to a policy for our annual convention. He spoke 
of the apparent success of the two conventions held—in Chicago 1949 and in 
Kansas City 1950. To summarize the proposal of the Executive Committee, 
he offered the following resolutions which were adopted unanimously: 

In order to serve secondary education more effectively and in order 
that our Association may be brought to our membership in the various 
sections of the Nation as facilities and accommodations may permit, be it, 
therefore, 

RESOLVED, as a matter of guiding policy for the Executive Commit- 
tee, 

First, that the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 

hold their own national convention separate from any other large 
_ national educational group; 
Second, that the annual conventions be held in the various areas 
where conditions permit. 
Joint Committee on Standards for Interscholastic Athletics (Boys) 

John K. Archer, Chairman, and Principal, Malverne High School, Mal- 
verne, New York, gave a report on “Standards in Athletics for Boys in Sec- 
ondary Schools”* already adopted by the National Federation of State High- 
School Athletic Associations and to be considered by the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation at their April, 1950, meeting. 

It was approved unanimously and it was moved to continue the Commit- 
tee. 


* National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street. N. W.. Washington 6, 
C. “Standards in Athletics for Boys in Secondary Schools,” THe BuLtetin, March 1950. Pages 208-212. 
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Excise Tax 
Mr. Archer also advised that we act to reduce or eliminate tax on school 


activities. Secretary Elicker said the most effective way is for member: to 
write to their congressmen advising elimination of tax on school activitics. 
District Representation 

G. Baker Thompson, Principal, Swarthmore High School, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, proposed a consideration of the district or regional represcnta- 
tion on the Executive Committee. It was referred to the Executive Commiitee, 
Election of Officers 

E. W. Montgomery, Superintendent, Phoenix Union High Schools, ind 
President of Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona, Chairman of the Board of 
Nominators who are the State Co-ordinators and who make all nominations 
for elective offices, gave’a report of the Board of Nominators’ meeting held 
on Monday afternoon, February 20, 1950. The following officers were sub- 
mitted in nomination and were unanimously elected: 


PresipenT—W. L. Spencer, Principal, Starke University High School, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

First Vice Presiwent—Joseph B. Chaplin, Principal, Bangor Senior High 
School, Bangor, Maine. 

Seconp Vice Presipent—Harold B. Brooks, Principal, Benjamin Franklin 
Junior High School, Long Beach, California. 

James E. Blue, Principal, West Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois; mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee for three years. 

Ben M. Hanna, Principal, Norwood High School, Norwood, Ohio; member 
of the Executive Committee for one year. 

Other Officers Previously Elected 

W. E. Buckey, Principal, Fairmont Senior High School, Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia; retiring president of the Association automatically serves as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee for one year. 

Joseph C. McLain, Principal, Mamaroneck Senior High School, Mamaroneck, 
New York; member of the Executive Committee. 

Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 
Meeting adjourned. 
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Ginancial Statements 


of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


To the Finance Committee 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
A Department of the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 

At your request we have audited the accounts and records of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1949. 

CERTIFICATE 

I hereby certify that I have audited the accounts and records of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, a Department of the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C., and in my opinion,. sub- 
ject to the qualifications and comments set forth in the section under “com- 
ments” and made a part of this report, the accompanying Balance Sheet and 
related statements of income, present fairly the position of the National Associ- 


ation of Secondary-School Principals at June 30, 1949, and the result of its 
operation for the year ended that date. 
Respectfully submitted, FLOYD W. BUSH, Certified Public Accountant. 
BALANCE SHEET—JUNE 30, 1949 
* ASSETS 


Cash on hand and in bank $88,869.10 
Petty cash fund 20.00 $88,889.10 








87.05 


Returned checks . 
16,410.65 


Bills receivable 
Inventories 
Less—Reserve for valuation of Bulletins 











67,893.49 





96,800.00 





Securities (Listed below) 
1,195.03 


1,194.03 1.00 





Student loans 
Less—Reserve for losses 





Furniture and fixtures...............0...0.....c:ccecseeececceeeeeee cece uw = 1,964.59 
Less—Reserve for depreciation 2,330.46 5,234.13 








$275,315.42 





otal Assets 
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LiABILITIES AND NET WorRTH 





Bills payable 
Net Worth July 1, 1948, per prior report dated 
September 24, 1948 
Add—Net Profit for the Fiscal Year Ended 


June 30, 1949 $207,451.53 





Add—Furniture and _ fixtures adjustment 
(Audio-Visual Education project )—Net : 
Less—Furniture and fixtures adjustment 3 482.66 





207,934.19 


Add—Balance of fund—Postwar Planning 


—per report dated September 24, 1948 15,632.81 


Consumer Education Study: 
Balance of fund July 1, 1948, per prior re- 

port dated September 24, 1948 19,685.19 

Add—Excess of Receipts over Disbursements 


for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1949.... 5,629.65 


Scholarship Fund: 
Balance of fund July 1, 1948, per prior re- 
port dated September 24, 1948 
Add—Excess of Receipts over Disbursements 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1949.... 


8,488.14 
4,222.57 


[April 


$13,722, 


223,567.00 


25,314.34 


12,710.71 








Total Liabilities and Net Worth 
STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 
June 30, 1949 


Real Estate Loans 
First Mortgage Real Estate Note, 5%, on property at 5909-11 West 
Roosevelt Road, Cicero, Illinois, of Herbert G. and Clarice Beck 

Stocks 

One LaSalle Street Company, 5 shares, no par value 

Public Utility Bonds 
Peoria Public Service Company, 5%, due June 1, 1939, (extended to 
June 1, 1954) 
Peoria Service Company, 90 shares 


United States Bonds 











Twelve Federal Land Banks 





U.S. Treasury, 3% of 1955 


$275,315.42 


3,000.00 
450.00 


5,000.00 
10,000.00 
18,000.00 





U.S. Treasury, 2%% of 1960 





U. S. Treasury, 234% of 1959-65 





U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G. 


Student Loans 
Revolving Scholarship Loan Fund, 4% notes. 








Total Value of Investments 
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- CONSTITUTION 
Of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
of the National Education Association 
ArtIcLE I—Name 
The name of this organization shall be the National Association of Secondary- 
Scl.vol Principals of the National Education Association. 
ArtTICcLE II—Aim 
r 
The aim of this Association shall be the advancement of secondary education by 
providing a clearinghouse of discussion bearing upon the problems of administration 
567.00 and supervision, by encouraging research, by upholding acceptable standards, by fos- 
: tering professional ideals, and by formulating a working philosophy of secondary 
education. 
ArticLe [1I—Membership 
SecTION 1. The membership of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals shall consist of four classes: active, associate, institutional, and life. 
14.4 SecTIoNn 2. All individuals shall be eligible to active membership who are engaged 


0.71 


9.42 


a 



















in administrating supervision or teaching secondary education upon payment of the 
annual fee of $500 to the executive secretary. 
8 
Section 3. Members of state organizations of secondary-school principals shall be 
eligible to active membership in the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals by the payment of the annual fee of $3.00 through the state secretary or repre- 


sentative. 


Section 4. All other persons interested in secondary education shall be eligible 
to associate membership upon payment of the annual fee of $5.00 to the executive 
secretary. 

Section 5. Only active members shall have the privilege of voting or holding of- 
fice. 

SecTION 6, Institutional membership shall be open to all secondary schools and 
libraries and other educational institutions. The annual dues of $8.00 shall be paid by 
the educational institution. If institutional membership is obtained through a state 
secondary-school principals’ association, it shall be $6.00 per year. The principal of 
a member school shall be credited with a personal participating membership and shall 
receive all benefits and privileges pertaining thereto. The school library shall receive 
duplicate copies of all proceedings, bulletins, reports, special reports of the National 
Honor Society, and a subscription to Student Life. The school may also designate a 
teacher representative who shall receive delegate privileges, including convention reg- 
istration fee at the annual conventions of the Association. 


Section 7. Any individual eligible to active or associate membership in the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals shall have life membership upon 
payment of the life membership fee of $100.00 to the executive secretary. 
ARTICLE [V—Officers 


SecTION 1. The elective officers of the Association shall be a president, a first vice 
president, and a second vice president. 
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SEcTION 2. The president and the vice presidents shall hold office for one year. 


Section 3. The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers, the retiring prsi- 
dent, and three other members each elected for a term of three years. At the first 
election, one member shall be elected for only one year and one other for two years, 
The Executive Commitiee shall be representative of junior high schools, the seyers] 
types of senior high schools, and junior colleges. 


Section 4, The executive secretary shall be selected by the Executive Committ: ::; 
his duties and compensation shall be determined by the Executive Committee. 


Section 5. The Executive Committee shall appoint sectional chairmen and e- 
corders for the divisions or sections of the junior colleges, the senior high scho:!:, 
and the junior high schools. These officers shall assist in the making and holding of 
sectional programs for the conventions of the Association and give assistance in otlicr 
ways as may be determined by the Executive Committee. When the officers are not 
members of the Executive Committee, they shall act in an advisory capacity to the 
Executive Committee within the fields represented. 


SEcTION 6. Each state association shal] appoint a state co-ordinator who shall 
jointly represent the state association and the national organization. When state 
associations do not provide such an officer, the National Association shall appoint a 
state co-ordinator. 


ArticLE V—Nominations and Elections. 


SEcTION 1. The state co-ordinators shall constitute a board of nominators for the 
elective officers of the Association. Each co-ordinator shall send to the president of 
the Association, not less than sixty days in advance of the annual meeting, a nomina- 
tion for each of the elective offices. When possible the co-ordinators shall obtain the 
endorsement of the state association for the names submitted. The co-ordinator shall 
send a supporting statement and endorsement for each of his nominations in accord- 
ance with the qualifications as listed in Section 3 of Article V. 


SeEcTION 2. The state co-ordinators shall meet as a board of nominators at a reg- 
ularly scheduled meeting at the time of the annual convention. A tabulated report of 
the nominations with supporting statements and endorsements shall be presented by 
the chairman of the board of nominators, who shall previously have been appointed 
by the president from the present or past membership of the Executive Committee. 


Section 3. The board of nominators in making their final selection shall con- 
sider the tabulated returns in relation to: (a) service which the nomince has given 
his state principals’ association and particularly the National Association; (b) qual- 
ities and accomplishments which point to successful national leadership; (c) consid- 
eration to the standing of the school. represented by the nominee; (d) consideration 
to the frequency of representation from the territory of each of the Regional Associa- 
tions of Colleges and Secondary Schools; (e) consideration to the balance of repre- 
sentation among the several offices in respect to the various geographical regions as 
represented by the regional associations; (f) consideration but not obligation to fol- 
low sequence of office in respect to the nominees; (g) freedom to. propose other 
nominations under justifiable expedient. 


Section 4. Eighteen co-ordinators shall ‘constitute a quorum for the board of 
nominators. Any lack in the representation herein provided shall be filled by tempo- 
rary appointments made by the Executive Committee of the president. a 
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Secrion 5. The chairman of the board of nominators shall submit the final list of 
ca: idates as prepared by the board to the members of the Association at the an-. 
nvx! business meeting. A written statement in support of each nominee shall be read 
by ‘he chairman to the members assembled. 








ArticLteE VI—Finance 


The President shall appoint, subject to the approval of the Executive Committee, 
tw» members who shall, with the executive secretary, constitute a board of finance to 
ac in the capacity of trustees, to have custody of the funds of the Association, to 
have same properly audited, and to submit annually a report to the Association. Bills 
shall be paid by the executive secretary upon the authorization of the president. 


ArticLe ViI—Meetings 


SecTIon 1. The National Association of Secondary-School Principals shall hold 
an annual convention. The regular annual business meeting shall be held at the time 
and place of the annual convention, unless arranged for otherwise by the Executive 
Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 















ARTICLE VIII—Amendments 


The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds majority vote of those present 
and voting at the annual meeting. A proposed amendment must be submitted in writ- 
ing at the preceding annual meeting, or must be submitted in printed form to all 
members of the Association thirty days before the annual meeting. In case the latter 
method is used, such amendment must receive the approval of the Executive Commit- 
tee before it can be printed and sent to the members of the Association. 

ARTICLE IX 


Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern in all meetings of the Association. 


Indiana University Plays Host to Summer Conference 

A NATIONAL conference on standards for teacher education institutions 
has been announced by the NEA National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. Indiana University will play host to the confer- 
ence, in which approximately 700 leaders in education from all of the 48 
states will participate at Bloomington, Indiana, from June 28 to July 1, im- 
mediately preceding the 88th annual meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation which will be held in St. Louis, July 2-7. Finis E. Engleman, commis- 
sioner of education for the Connecticut Department of Education, Hartford, 
is chairman of the national commission. Chairman of the planning committee 
for the Indiana conference is Paul V. Sangren, president of Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo. The conference will be concerned with 
setting goals, outlining policies, developing criteria, and establishing standards 
in teacher education. Sessions of the conference and housing and. food service 
accommodations will be provided in Indiana University’s new $4,500,000 men’s 
halls, which were opened last September. The complete facilities for study 
sessions, housing, and dining under one roof afforded-by the University’s 
new residence halls was one of the factors in the conference planning ‘com- 
mittee’s decision to hold the conference at Indiana. hs 








































Eighth General Session 


Tuesday, February 21, 1950, 8:30 P. M., Auditorium Arena 
Preswinc: Joseph B. Chaplin, Principal, Bangor Senior High School, Ban 


Maine; Second Vice President, National Association of Secon- 


dary-School Principals 


Music was presented by a mass choir of, more than six hundred vo ces 
from the Kansas City Public High Schools, Kansas City, Missouri, under the 
direction of Robert Milton, Southwest High School; and a large orchestra. 

Following the music, a radio student forum, composed of students fiom 
high schools in the Greater Kansas City Area was presented, with John F. 
Schmidt, Principal of the Leeds High School, Sioux City, Iowa, as Moderaior. 
During the day, sixty-four high-school students from Kansas City and neizh- 
boring Missouri cities participated in a radio forum workshop. From this 
group, four studerits were selected to present the forum before the secondary- 
school principals. The program was modeled after the radio forum work- 
shops conducted on station WNAX, Yankton, South Dakota, and Sioux City, 
Iowa, which have attracted much interest from educators. Personnel from 
WNAX were present to demonstrate the program. 

These radio sessions differ from other school forums on the air in that 
the program lasts all day and is unrehearsed. In preparation for the evening 
presentation, the larger group of students began in the morning with a ses- 
sion in the Little Theatre, where they wrote speeches on the subject, “Does 
the Present Trend of Our National Government Endanger Our Basic Free- 
doms?” After these speeches were written, the sixty-four students visited four 
host high schools—Paseo, Northeast, Southwest, and Westport—where they 
discussed this topic with other students in the classrooms and at assemblies. 

Students from the four host high schools selected from the sixty-four 
visiting students four students whom they judged to be the best speakers as 
their representatives in the evening program before the secondary-schoo! prin- 
cipals. These four students discussed their topic and answered questions from 
the audience. The program was transcribed and was broadcasted the follow- 
ing week over radio station WNAX. The sixty-four visiting students were 
from the following high schools: Central, East, Manual, Glennon, and Lillis 
High Schools in Kansas City; Central, Bartlett, Benton, and LaFayette High 
Schools in St. Joseph; William Chrisman High School in Independence; Butler, 
California, Fayette, Kirksville, Lexington, North Kansas City, Sedalia, and 
Warrensburg. 


Following is a copy of the news release prepared -by station WNAX: 
Kansas City, Mo.—Radio Station WNAX, Yankton-Sioux City, which 
has attracted nation-wide attention with a successful High-School Radio 
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Fo: um program, demonstrated its unique forum technique Tuesday, Febru- 
ar\ 21, before 2,500 school administrators from forty-eight states and six for- 
ei. 1 countries attending the annual convention of the National Association 
ot Secondary-School Principals in Kansas City. 

Invited to.show the educators how the WNAX-conceived forum operated 
in order that similar forums might be organized throughout the nation, 
\\ NAX staff members worked with sixty-four students from eighteen high 
sciools in the Greater Kansas City Area in presenting the program. A tran- 
scription was made for broadcast on the Yankton station on February 28. 

Response to the program by the educators has been so great that WNAX 
has had to begin preparation of a brochure giving step-by-step outline of 
procedure, to meet the demand of schoolmen for a handbook of forum opera- 
tion, Fifteen schools in the nation have requested transcriptions of the pro- 
gram. The WNAX high-school forum, since its inception four years ago, has 
contacted some 50,000 high-school students, and concretely refuted the claims 
ot American pundits that teen-agers and radio stations have no other interests 
than dance bands and cowboy strips. 

Each school year since 1946, WNAX has conducted its Forum program 
in twenty high schools in Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa, and Nebraska. 
The Forum is conducted in the high school where four speakers, chosen by 
the students, give short talks on a subject selected by the school. An all-school 
assembly provides the Forum audience, ‘and students in the assembly, via a 
traveling mike, hurl questions at the speakers. The program is transcribed, 
and each Tuesday evening, following “America’s Town Meeting,” WNAX 
listeners hear an accurate representation of what Midwestern high-school 
youth are thinking about current problems. 

Climax of the weekly winter forums is the All-Day Workshop held in 
the Spring at Sioux City’s Leeds High School, and attended by each week’s 
four speakers. In the morning the 80 to 100 students are assigned a topic for 
discussion. A round-robin speaking competition determines the four finalists 
to take part in the evening forum broadcast. A final single winner is selected 
in the evening, who receives the full Hollywood treatment. He gets an ex- 
pense-free trip to Washington where he meets leading National figures and 
watches his government in action, Then he goes to New York for sight-seeing 
and a visit to the United Nations. , 

Subjects discussed by the high-school students are often weighty—always 
thought-provoking. “Is American Family Life Breaking Down?”, “How Can 
We Better Boy and Girl Relationships?”, “Can The Schools Educate For 
Marriage And Family Life?”, and like topics evoke surprisingly thoughtful 
views, stimulating debates. Forum subject in Kansas City was “Does The 
Present Trend Of Our National Government Endanger Our Basic Freedoms?” 
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The students’ comprehension, their willingness to attack current prob- 
lems, their clear analyses have unfailingly startled school officials who have 
discovered unplumbed depths in the school kids with whom they work. 

Moderator for the Forum during the four-year period has been John F. 
Schmidt, Principal of the Leeds High School in Sioux City, Iowa, who aiso 
acted as Moderator in Kansas City. Arthur J. Smith, Manager of the WNAX 
Sioux City studios is in charge of the program for the station, and works 
closely with Parent-Teacher organizations and teachers. in the high schools in 
the WNAX area. The activity is strictly public service for the station. The p:o- 
gram is unsponsored and all expenses, including the trip of the Spring Fori:n 
Winner is borne by WNAX. 





WHO IS TEACHING CONSERVATION? 


For a yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators now 
in preparation, the Commission charged with the assignment .wishes to dis- 
cover some of the best work now being done in Conservation Education. The 
Commission is interested in: (1) Rura! programs and urban programs; (2) 
Work done on a system-wide basis and that which involves only some one 
department, grade level, or school; (3) Unique and especially. significant 
work being done by individual teachers; (4) Projects in which various ones of 
our natural resources have been the center of attention; (5) Teaching mate- 
rials developed for local use; (6) Projects in which many individuals and 
groups have co-operated; (7) Activities that have led to improvements in 
community living; (8) Projects in curriculum development; in-service growth; 
and pre-service teacher education. The Commission has requested that infor- 
mation be sent to Ivan A. Booker, Assistant Director, NEA Research Division, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The Commission is interested in answers to the following types of ques- 
tions concerning any project: (1) When did the work begin? (2) What cre- 
ated the intial interest? (3) Who launched the program? (4) Who has been 
involved in it? (5) What materials have been used? (6) What activities and 
experiences have been provided for the pupils? (7) How long did the work 
go on—or is it still under way? (8) Are there any plans to extend the work 
to other schools, or into other areas of pupil activity? (9) Is the program re- 
sulting in definite changes in community living? (10) If the work is being 
integrated into the pupils’ total experiences, how is that being accomplished? 
(11) If it is being correlated with a particular subject such as geography or 
general science, how is that being achieved? The Commission also is inter- 
ested in seeing outlines, pictures, or sample teaching materials. The names of 
persons or schools who might be contacted for further information also are 
desired by the Commission. 
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Ninth General Session 


Wednesday, February 22, 1950, 9:30 A. M., Music Hall 
Pr:siinc: W. E. Buckey, Principal, Fairmont Senior High School, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia; President, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals 
The Invocation was given by Dr. Cassius E, Street, Pastor, Linwood 
Mcthodist Church, Kansas City, Missouri. Following the presentation of 
music by the Topeka High School Choir, Topeka, Kansas, under the direc- 
tion of Don M. Gleckler, the officers for the coming year were presented by 
Mr. Buckey. The new President, Dr. W. L. Spencer, was presented the 
gavel. President-elect Spencer then presented to -President Buckey a framed 
certificate for his meritorious services to the National Association during his 
term of office in 1949-1950. 
The 34th Annual Convention was officially closed by the final address 
of the session, given by Jeff H. Williams, Attorney, Chickasha, Oklahoma. 


The Source of Our Salvation 
_ JEFF H. WILLIAMS 


INE is a plug for fun—and good cheer, and, at the same time, a plea 

for Faith and Hope and the will, the collective and concerted will of 

men everywhere, to rekindle the fires of their enthusiasm—to exert and exhort 
positive thinking in this, one of the most negative generations in history. 

Mankind has learned most everything except how to live together, and if 
-what I say to you today means anything whatever, it means that our salvation, 
if any, must come from the realm of the intellect rather than from the hatch- 
ings of our laboratories. True, there is a crying need all over the world for 
feed—food and fertilizer, but over and above and beyond this need of the 
physical aspect, there is a greater and more impelling need—Faith. For— 

When Faith came singing into my room 
All other Guests took flight— 

Fear and anxiety—grief and gloom 
Sped out—into the night. 

Truly the world of the future is fraught with many problems. It will 
be, and make no mistake about it, organized by humane intelligence or brute 
force—it will be history’s greatest epoch—or Atomic Hell. It will be a world 
of comparative security, with limitations, or one of vast opportunities with 
the sky the limit and, above everything else, this one thing is true—“All 
the present ills of mankind stem from man’s activities; Therefore, they are 
possible of solution and strictly up to us.” There are deeper resources of 
strength in the will and hope and faith of human beings than have ever been 


Jeff H. Williams is an attorney in Chickasha, Oklahoma. 
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concocted via the death rattle traffic of our mechanistic technologies. So, grab 
hold—have faith—look up—hold the torch high—face the sun and don’t k ok 
back and you won’t see the shadows. 

The one great phenomenon of a world torn apart is the necessity to jut 
it back together. The tide goes up and down—our problems are numercus, 
complex, and obscure, but life is too short—the stakes are too high to peri iit 
of our vegetating too long in the darkness without risk of succumbing. |'ill 
the bellies of mankind with meat and potatoes and bread, and stuff as much 
as you will—and yet, unless we find a way to fill the head with right thinking 
and humanitarian ideologies, we are lost. 

Justice Holmes, of many years and much wisdom, once said, “The cure 
for most of the things commonly called the ills of mankind can be found in 
our becoming a little more civilized—through education in its true sense, 
Once the astronomers ruled me a chart and roundly impressed me, revealing 
how far the unthinkable distance from star to star. But we must keep search- 
ing, seeking a plan that will measure the distance from man to man.” There- 
fore, it is my opinion that the greatest need of the world today is a Marshall- 
aid plan from the neck up—in the realm of the intellect. 

Our greatest ill lies in our individual and collective selfishness and ir- 
responsibility, Our thinking must become more unusual. Our historical 
horizons are vast, but our historical vision is meager. Whether we like it 
or not, mankind is in the pot—together, and this nation has, by the course 
of events, been catapulted into the position of “Hub of the Universe:” the 
focal point of everything political, economic, social, and with little extra ef- 
fort, perhaps educational. We have great power. Great power incurs the 
penalty of leadership, and leadership incurs the penalty of sacrifice. Tough 
decisions lie ahead. God has promised that we shall be leaders, but He has 
not promised it will be easy, and the nature of our response determines tho 
chance of our survival. 

Sure, I know they call me a humorist and this is all a game; and I’m 
here only to give you a chuckle or two, and, if you like, you may forget me 
as soon as you turn the page of today. But somebody needs to show Ameri- 
cans to themselves, to make them see the meaning of the conflict that runs 
through their lives and their history and, in this dangerous hour, to make 
them understand the forces that have made them and made them great—and, 
somehow, to save them from the confusion and error and possible disinte- 
gration in which previous civilizations have been caught. 

The story is simple, yet has symbols of universal significance. It is funda- 
mental, carrying banners of thrift, work, harmony, tolerance, education, reli- 
gion, world mindedness, and selflessness. It must have humor, excitement, 
misunderstanding, reconciliation, loss, and recover—good and evil—youth and 
age, and, finally the peace of undertsanding. It should give new hope, bright- 
en the candles of your expectancies, and bring you courage to live. 





A Notes 


BI Y U.S. SAVINGS BONDS.—Andrew D. Holt, President of the National Educa- 
tia Association, heartily endorses the Treasury’s School Savings Program an- 
nounced in the publication, 1950 School Savings Journal for Classroom Teachers. 
He says: “The Savings Bonds of the United States Government offer an ideal in- 
vestment for the modest saver, young or old. They can be bought ‘on the install- 
ment plan’ through Payroll Savings, or through the accumulation cf Savings 
Stamps which begin in denominations as low as 10 cents. Not only are Savings 
Bonds a safe and desirable investment, but the whole School Savings Program 
helps acquaint our growing citizens with some of the financial problems of govern- 
ment. Good thrift training will bolster the determination and ability of our grow- 
ing citizens to stand on their own feet, in the good tradition of American self- 
reliance.” 

INSURANCE IS SPLIT AMONG CITY CONCERNS.—The Tulsa Board of Edu- 
caution divides its insurance business among Tulsa, Oklahoma, agencies on a basis 
of their net income and the amount of ad valorem taxes paid by the agency in the 
school district. Dr. Frank R. Paul, director of research, who handles insurance, 
assigns each agency a quota for a five-year period on this basis. Practically all of 
the nearly 100 policy-writing agencies in Tulsa have only one policy maturing 
during the five-year period. All. fire and extended coverage policies are written 
for five-year periods with a resultant 20 per cent saving on premiums. Boiler, band 
instruments, cafeteria stock, and fidelity insurance is computed against the quota 
of each agency. Bus and truck insurance is on a competitive basis and is bid on 
each year. Dr. Paul explained that this plan of distribution is used in many cities. 
Nearly all agencies are in a position to write all board of education insurance. 
CONFERENCES ON SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAMS.—In order to meet a 
widespread need for help on problems relating to new school buildings, the School 
of Education and the Bureau of School Services of the University of Michigan 
joined in providing a series of information conferences on selected Wednesdays. 
The conferences were open without charge to any interested person, but were 
planned primarily for superintendents, school board members, school architects 
and members of special committees on buildings. Emphasis was placed upon ex- 
perience of those in the field. The conferences were held in the Michigan Union 
building in Ann Arbor. A coffee hour followed meetings, which gave those 
present an opportunity to exchange views with the participants. The conferences 
were under the direction of Dr. Lawrence E. Vredevoe, Director of the Bureau of 
School Services, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

OUTLINES STUDY PROGRAM.—A six-point program for immediate study was 
outlined at a recent meeting of the Michigan Commission on Educational Policies. 
Included on the list were: (1) A recruiting program in high schools to increase 
the number of college students seeking degrees as teachers; (2) A yardstick by 
which communities may measure the quantity and quality of their own school 
program; (3) Standards to determine the extent of education to be offered by the 
community; (4) Methods and means of stimulating citizen interest in and support 
for schools; (5) A study of present practices for teaching the fundamentals— 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and spelling; and (6) The role of the Department of 
Public Instruction in its relationships with local schools. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, NOV. 5-11.—Government Of, By, and For the 
People is the theme of the 1950 observance of American Education Week, Ny, 
5-11. The theme and daily topics were developed at a recent meeting of repres:n- 
tatives of sponsoring groups. The annual observance will open Sunday, Nov. 5, 
with special attention given to “Moral and Spiritual Values.” Other daily topics 
are: Mon., Nov. 6, “Responsibilities of the Citizens”; Tues., Nov. 7, “Meaning of 
the Ballot”; Wed., Nov. 8, “Urgent School Needs”; Nov. 9, “Opportunity for Al:”; 
Fri., Nov. 10, “Home-School-Community Teamwork”; and Sat., Nov. 11, “Free. 
dom’s Heritage.” Representatives of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the American Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, and the NEA (sponsoring 
groups), and the American College Public Relations Society participated in tie 


American Education Week planning meeting. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND EDUCATIONAL GRANTS REPORTED BY UNESCO — 
A total of 21,751 opportunities for foreign study, observation, and research are 
reported in a new edition of UNESCO's international handbook, Study Abrozd. 
The edition, Volume II in a series published annually by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, lists one third more grants than 
its predecessor and offers, the clearest picture yet presented in the field of educa- 
tional exchange. The list of fellowships, scholarships, and grants-in-aid, classified 
according to the country of origin, credits the United States with 5,095 awards 
made through private and governmental sources—emphasizing this country’s role 
both as a “host” nation and in providing the means of sending its citizens abroad. 
Fifty-two other nations and 23 territories also are represented. This study con- 
tains an extensive survey of the teacher exchange program participated in by 
3,000 teachers in 18 countries and relates the growth in exchanges whereby work- 
ers have visited the other lands for vocational purposes. In another section, Study 
Abroad describes the work of 180 national and international organizations spon- 


soring educational exchanges of young people. 


RADIO AND TV.—The American people have equipped themselves with 85 million 
receivers so that today almost every home—95 per cent—has at least one radio 
receiving set. The number of television receiving sets has grown since the war 
from 7 thousand to 3% million. Some industry experts predict that in three years 
more than half of all the homes in the nation will have television sets. 


DROP-OUTS DECLINE IN NUMBER.—In a recent report to the Educational 
Council, Mr. C. A. Fulmer reported that the number of drop-outs as of December, 
1949 at Wilmington High School, Delaware, was only 36 in comparison to the 56 
drops-outs as of 1948. He pointed out that a study of the past three years had 
shown that Wilmington was holding 78 per cent of its students. The present rec- 
ords indicate that the figure will be higher at the end of the current school year. 
These findings are particularly significant since most high schools throughout the 
nation which draw, as Wilmington High School does, from an industrial area have 
an average holding power of 50 per cent or less. Mr. Fulmer attributes this fine 
record to four factors: (1) The diversity of curricula; (2) The fine teacher un- 
derstanding of the individual needs of pupils; (3) Building groups which are 
making tremendous progress in developing excellent attitudes among the teach- 
ers; and (4) The increasing difficulty in securing employment. In order that drop- 
outs might be even more reduced. Mr. Fulmer suggests that there are still four 
areas in which improvement might be made at the Wilmington High School. They 
are: (1) Adapting to the needs of those enrolled all that Wilmington High Schoo! 
can offer in view of the limits of the physical plant; (2) Having ’a semivocation- 
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al s-tup especially for training in allied occupations on a semiskilled basis; (3) 
Making a restudy of the commercial course; and (4) Expanding the program of 
diversified occupations. 

STi DENT LIFE SEILECTED AGAIN.—Laura K. Martin, member and last year’s 
chairman of the Magazine Evaluation Committee of the American Association of 
School Librarians and a recognized authority on what is worth while among the 
ma:azines, has picked STUDENT LIFE as one of the 112 best. Her appraisal is a3 
foli ws: To the Editor: Congratulations! StuDENT Lire (School and Club Activ- 
ities). As the publication of an eminent group of educators who are working 
thrvugh many channels to create conditions which will foster more effective edu- 
cational experiences, this magazine has real significance. Its stated purpose is: 

“T. encourage better practices in student activities in secondary schools, and to 
provide an outlet for student creative writing, art, and photography.” Information 
on current events is genuinely stimulating, and honor society news is given regu- 
larly, as are book and moving picture reviews. Summer work in field, factory, and 
resorts is described. Appearance is made attractive with excellent paper and clear, 
live photographs. All articles except guest editorials are written by students, and 
members of the student advisory board are widely representative of sections of the 
United States. Publishers offer a very low price for groups of three or more sub- 
scriptions. 

EDUCATION DIGEST NOW PRINTED IN JAPANESE.—Announcement was 
made of the publication of volume I, number 1 (January, 1950) of the Japanese 
language edition of The Education Digest by Lawrence W. Prakken, editor and 
publisher, 330 S. State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. The magazine is the first American 
periodical to be published in Japanese for regular distribution to Japanese educa- 
tors and others interested in education in that country. The publication is entirely 
self-supporting and is issued through a private Japanese publishing house, the 
Sobun Kan Co. of Osaka. Articles which are considered relevant to the problems 
of building a democratic school system and way of life in Japan are selected for 
publication in the Japanese edition from the regular editions of The Education 
Digest. 

NO WARS.—The United Nations that has ended or prevented wars involving 500 
million people has cost the American taxpayer annually only ten cents per capita. 
In giving this estimate to the Rotary Club of New York, Ralph Bunche called it 
“The cheapest insurance in the world.”—Report on UN, Vol. III, No. 5, December, 


1949. 

U. S. IN WORLD AFFAIRS SUMMER SESSION.—The American University with 
the co-operation of Civic Education Service, Washington, D. C., announces the 6th 
Annual Session of the Institute on the Position of the United States in World Af- 
fairs with a visit to U. N. Headquarters at Lake Success and field trips and sight- 
seeing in the Washington Sesquicentennial Year. There are two sessions: a 6-week 
session from June 12 to July 21 and a 4-week session from June 26 to July 21. 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION AT COFFEYVILLE.—The Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas, High School has abandoned all courses of study such as college preparatory, 
commercial, general, home economics, and mechanics. Other than a list of required 
core studies for all pupils, subjects have been made elective, including those lead- 
ing toward a profession or vocation, where the old “general course” had no pur- 
pose except to make a high-school diploma more available to the incompetent or 
the indolent, the new plan offers a program “tailored” to the youth’s needs and 
:ranting a diploma based on required core subjects plus his own electives. It re- 
quired considerable research to develop the core program which now consists of a 
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major in English, a major in social science, a minor in mathematics, four years of 
physical education, and one year each of laboratory science and family living. 
WORLD STUDY, 1950.—An extensive study-tour program is available ‘his 
year, These tours are represented by someone experienced in formulating progr:ms 
and making arrangements for those who want to gather general impressions of the 
country or study particular aspects of its life. Many of these national organi ers 
have been doing such work for several decades, and world studytours is fortu:ate 
to have their services. Each studytour is accompanied during its stay in a country 
by a guide-interpreter, chosen by the national organizer. If the studytour his a 
special field of interest, a guide who shares that interest is sought. There is an 
American leader of every studytour. He is the administrator, the instructor, «nd 
the social head. World Studytours puts much effort into finding leaders who e¢m- 
bine knowledge, practicality, instructional skill, and inspiration. World Study- 
tours is cliartered by the Educational Department of the State of New York “as an 
educational corporation for the purpose of providing adult education through in- 
ternational travel.” The charter provides that “no part of its net earnings shall 
inure to the benefit of any individual.” For complete information write to: World 
Studytours, Columbia University Travel Service, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
New York. 
CHILDREN ABSENT FROM SCHOOL.—This study of the attendance problem, 
published by Citizens’ Committee on Children of New York City, Inc. (116 pp. 
Oct., 1949 Single copies $1.00. Special price for quantity orders.), belongs in all 
schools which have high non-attendance rates—and there seem to be relatively few 
schools which are not in that category. The problem is perhaps more acute in a 
city the size of New York, where this study was made, and where volume alone 
(400,000 non-attendance referrals a year) slows down the process of sorting out 
the unlawful from the lawful absences, the serious from the not serious cases of 
absence. However, New York’s volume results, to a great extent, from its failure 
to adopt a modern program to deal with the social, educational, and economic 
causes of non-attendance instead of concentrating on the legal aspects. Some com- 
munities have made progress in this direction, but the National Child Labor 
Committee's study of 1,360-out showed that lack of alertness to increasingly poor 
attendance records as a trouble sign was common to the five communities studied. 
Unlawful absences were found to concentrate in the junior and senior high schools 
in New York City, but the factors that cause unlawful absences are not known 
as no studies have been made to determine what they are. 
THE EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION.—The annual convention of the Eastern 
Arts Association will be held at the Hotel Statler in New York, April 12, 13, 14, 
15, 1950. Teachers and supervisors of art are invited to take advantage of the un- 
usual offerings of outstanding leaders in art and education. For the past several 
years the annual conventions of the Association have been increasingly cast in 
the serious mould of a professional workshop experience. The program for 1950 
should be of even more worth because it is designed as a solid four days of serious 
study spearheaded by six leaders specially chosen for their capacity to dig deep 
into the theme, “The Integrative Function of Art Education.” Complete informa- 
tion may be received from Mrs. Lillian D. Sweigart, E.A.A. Secretary, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 
COMPARISON OF ENCYCLOPEDIAS AND DICTIONARIES.—The 43rd edition 
of the Comparison of Encyclopedias and the 9th edition of Comparison of Diction- 
aries are now available for 25 cents each for single copies and 10 cents each for 
additional copies (payment in advance). These tables, charts, or collations, give 
the title, publisher’s name, address, price, copyright date, number of volumes, 
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numer of pages, price per hundred pages, price per million words, number of 
head'ngs in index, illustrations and maps, ages for which suited, accuracy, up-to- 
dateness; strong and weak points. These editions havé been prepared by Laurance 
H. Hart C. E., 14 West Walnut St., Metuchen, New Jersey and may be secured 
fron him direct at the above indicated prices. 

CIT! ZENSHIP.—The potential voting population of the United States in 1948 
was ‘3,704,000. Only 52 per cent of these potential voters exercised their franchise 
in te 1948 election. This tabulation was prepared for Senator Owen Brewster of 
Maine who has placed it in the Congressional Record. Traditionally the vote in the 
soutliern states is extremely light. In South Carolina only 13.9 per cent of the 
potential voters went to the polls. Other percentages were: Pennsylvania, 52.5 per 
cent: Michigan, 53 per cent; Ohio, 56.6 per cent; Maine, 45.6 per cent. Utah made 
the best showing with 74.6 per cent of its potential voters going to the polls.— 
The Latch String, published by the W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

HIGH SCHOOLS TO CO-OPERATE IN FIRE SAFETY PROJECT.—Arrange- 
ments are being made by the National Commission on Safety Education, National 
Edueation Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for teachers in 
junior and senior high schools in Tenafly, New Jersey; Alamance County, North 
Carolina; and Chattanooga, Tennessee, to conduct experimental classroom projects 
in ‘ire safety. Materials developed in these projects will be used by the Commis- 
sion in the preparation of fire safety bulletins for high-school use. 

FILM ON MENTAL ABILITIES.—You and Your Mental Abilities, a new 35-mm 
filmstrip for high-school guidance work and teacher-training, has just been re- 
leased by Science Research Associates. It presents pictorially the Thurstone pri- 
mary mental abilities theory of intelligence. The filmstrip has been designed for 
high-school as well as for college’ and adult groups. Describing mental abilities, it 
illustrates how they differ from person to person. For example, an athlete may be 
high in “space” and “perception”—but low in “word fluency.” A poet may be the 
reverse, and a mathematician low in all of these, but high in “number” and “rea- 
soning.” This new filmstrip carries 51 frames of pictorial information, with cap- 
tions, followed by a 5-frame quiz. It is available at $3.00 from Science Research 
Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, III. 

SCHOOLS FOR DENTISTRY REJECTS 80% OF FRESHMEN APPLICANTS.— 
High-school graduates are likely to find it very difficult to get into a dental school, 
if they are planning a career in this profession. This is shown in a survey entitled 
1948 Applications to Professional Schools and Colleges, recently published by the 
Bureau of Business Research of Ohio State University. Here are the facts: A total 
of 22,576 applications were filed for the 2,334 places in 1948 freshmen classes in 
32 reporting dental schools out of a total of 40. This total of 22,576 applications 
came from about 13,280 young people who sought dental training. Since the 
schools had such limited accommodations, it means that over 80 per cent of all 
dental school applicants were doomed to disappointment. 

LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION WORKSHOP.—In co-operation with the 
Wyoming State Department of Education, the College of Education, University of 
Wyoming is sponsoring a Life Adjustment Education workshop the second term 
of the 1950 summer session. For five weeks, July 24 to August 25, teachers wil! 
have an opportunity to prepare units of instruction and course guides under the 
direction of several outstanding educators. The core part of Life Adjustment will 


be emphasized. 

PHYSICAL AND MENTAL REHABILITATION CONVENTION.—The Fourth 
Annual Convention of the Association for Physical and Mental Rehabilitation 
will be held May 23-27, 1950, in Memphis, Tennessee. Convention headquarters 
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will be the Hotel Peabody. The program has been planned to attract physicians, 
therapists, and others engaged in the field of rehabilitation. Anyone desiring infor. 
mation relative to the program of the convention, reservations, etc., should cop. 
tact the Convention Chairman, Mr. Clement G. McNamara, Physical Medicine Re- 
habilitation Service, Kennedy VA Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee. 


GUIDANCE AIDS.—The Children’s Village High School is making available to 
teachers two of its publications: A Guidance Primer and Find Your Vocation. Dr, 
Allan Smith of Purdue University has said,“A Guidance Primer is filled to over. 
flowing with very practical and useful ideas.” Find Your Vocation presents a thor- 
ough analysis of student capabilities and aptitudes thus rendering valuable as<ist- 
ance in preparing today’s youth for tomorrow. The book lists qualifications neves- 
sary for success and happiness in 160 vocations, trades, and professions. There is 
no charge for this material except 25 cents for handling. The books will be <ent 
postpaid upon receipt of the handling fee. Send all orders to Union Free School 
District, Greenburgh Number Eleven, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 


HISTORICAL MEMENTOS.—Renovating the White House began November 1. 
Builders are throwing into dump trucks bricks, chandelier bases, moldings, and 
thousands of other pieces of the old Mansion—for some reason eagerly desired by 
souvenir hunters. Sale of these various pieces and ornaments is prohibited by law, 
But the government is considering a plan to give the souvenirs to schools, mu- 
seums, universities, and historical societies. 


EDUCATION FILMS CATALOG.—A new type “order form” Educational Films 
catalog has been published by Ideal Pictures Corporation, 28 E. 8th St., Chicago 
5, Illinois, world’s largest 16-mm. film rental library. The catalog contains more 
than 2,200 educational film titles, including new subjects produced by the major 

educational film producers up to and including September 1. It has been specially 

designed to facilitate selection and ordering. Each title is listed alphabetically 

under an appropriate subject heading with reel length and rental rate indicated 

along with designation as to color or black and white. Each title is also accompa-, 
nied by a simplified recommended audience grade-level code. Typical of the new 

educational films available for rental from the nation-wide network of 24 local 

Ideal offices are: “Baseball Fundamentals and Techniques—N. Y. Giants,” a 4- 

reel subject produced by the National League baseball team for use by their farm 

clubs and available now exclusively through Ideal for general use; “Are You 

Ready for Marriage?”, a reel and a half film designed primarily for senior high- 

school, college, and adult audiences, and “The Baby Sitter,” one reel, for the same 

audience level. Copies of the catalog are available free. 


SCHOOLMEN SPEAK OUT ON TV, RADIO, MOVIES.—Worried about the effect 
of motion pictures, radio, and television on youth, the nation’s 25,000 high-school 
principals, speaking through a committee, took a strong position on what these 
three media should be like. The main objective of the educators, in a report issued 
by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, is to lead these three 
“industrialized art forms” toward “a desirable harmony of educational and moral 
values.” The complete report is available from the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals and will appear in the May, 1950, issue of THE BULLE- 
TIN. 


FILMSTRIP OF THE MONTH CLUB.—A unique new visual science service, the 
Popular Science Filmstrip-of-the-Month Club was formed to provide junior and 
senior high-school science teachers with a regular supply of timely visual science 
materials of lasting curriculum value. The first production of the Popular Science 
Filmstrip-of-the-Month Club was The Science of Auto Safety, a 45-frame black- 
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and-\\ ite filmstrip released in March, 1950, exclusively to charter members. It is 
based on the article “The Laws No Car Can Violate” in the March issue of Popular 
Science Monthly. Later Filmstrip-of-the-Month production will take significant 
artici-s from each month’s issue of Popular Science Monthly as their springboard 
and move from the timely news to underlying scientific concepts in a complete, 
up-t: date curriculum story on a basic science topic. 

in addition to the full-length filmstrip-of-the-month, members of the Popular 
Scie:-¢ Filmstrip-of-theMonth Club will receive a four-page Teaching Guide and 
the current issue of Popular Science Monthly. Cost of the entire package of three 
teaciing aids will be less than the list price of the filmstrip alone. Charter mem- 
ber=!:ips are now being offered science teachers, heads of departments, boards of 
education, and science club advisers. Beginning with the first filmstrip, The 
Science of Auto Safety, members will receive in the months from March through 
June, 1950, a total of four filmstrips, four Teaching Guides, and four issues of 
Popular Science Monthly. Registration blanks and information may be obtained 
from the Popular Science Filmstrip-of-the-Month: Club, 353 Fourth Ave, New 
York 10, N. Y. 
TEACHER APPRAISAL SCALE.—The Economic Institute, Box 1160, Chicago 
90, Illinois, has copies of the Wilson Teacher Appraisal Scale. This scale is divided 
into four parts: Personal Appraisal (10 statements to check), Assignment and 
Examinations (5 statements), Course Appraisal (3 statements), and Teacher 
Rank (5 levels). Students are given these scales and each is asked to encircle the 
number under each category the statement which, in his estimation, best expresses 
his appraisal of the teacher. These one-page scales are available at the following 
prices: 50 copies, $1.50; 100 copies, $2.75; 250 copies, $6.50; 500 copies, $12.00; 
750 copies, $17.50; and 1000 copies, $23.00. 
NEA PRODUCES FILM ON ROLE PLAYING.—Role Playing in Human Relations 
Training is the title of a new 16-mm. sound, motion picture recently released by 
the Division of Adult Education Service of the NEA. Designed to show how to 
use the new method of training called “role playing,” the film demonstrates how 
every-day situations involving inter-action between people can, by a spontaneous 
enactment, be studied and improved. Produced by Educational Film Productions 
for the National Training Laboratory in Group Development, a major part of the 
picture was shot in Bethel, Maine, during the first summer session of the labora- 
tory. It is 25 minutes in length and sells for $60 per print. Further information 
may be obtained from Leland P. Bradford, Director, Division of Adult Education 
Service, National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 
NEW FLAG ROSTER ISSUED BY UNITED NATIONS.—The United Nations 
Department of Public Information today announced the availability of a new 
poster illustrating the flags of the 59 member nations in full color. The poster 
which measures 814” x11”, also contains a reproduction of the flag of the United 
Nations adopted by the General Assembly on October 7, 1947. The flag poster has 
been designed to meet the many requests from teachers, students, and other groups 
for a flag poster of convenient size for classroom or individual study. The new 
flag posters are priced at 10 cents each. For bulk orders of 100 or more copies, 
the charge is 5 cents per copy. Requests for the flag poster should be addressed 
to the Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, Lake Success, New York, 
and payment should accompany the order. 
NEA TOURS.—For the fifth year, school people from al] parts of the nation are 
looking forward to the summer series of NEA tours. Regions of the U. S., its 
territories, and its neighbors to the north and south are included in the eleven 
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tour areas. Academic credits will be granted participants of NEA tours upon 
compliance with certain course requirements. Detailed information is al-» jp. 
cluded in the 1950 booklet. All tours are recognized by Michigan State College; 
tours to seven regions are recognized by Indiana University, and credits my be 
obtained in two fields offered at Western Illinois State College for particip tion 
in the Alaska tour. Booklets which describe the itineraries, present general :nfor. 
mation about the tours, and give the tour costs are available from the \EA’s 
Division of Travel Service, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
DENTAL APTITUDE TESTING PROGRAM WILL BECOME NATION-\W IDE 
FOR THE 1951 ENTRANTS.—The dental school applicant for the class enr ‘ling 
in the fall of 1951 will be asked by the dental schools to take a battery of exam. 
inations administered by the Council on Dental Education of the American 
Dental Association. The dental schools have for some time been interested iy im. 
proved methods of selecting from their applicants those students who have ‘hose 
special abilities and qualities necessary for success in dental schools and for /ater 
success in the practice of dentistry. Several dental schools have conducted their 
own aptitude tests and about six years ago the Council on Dental Education 
began studying the possibility of developing a battery of tests that might be used 
by the schools better evaluating the potential ability of their applicants. 

Applicants for admission to dental school for the 1951 fall classes should 
make application directly to the dental school or dental schools of their choice. 
After reviewing their credentials, the dental school will decide which applicants 
should take the aptitude tests in order that test scores be available at the time 
that the final selection of the class is made. 

The school will notify the Council on Dental Education to which persons 
application blanks for the aptitude testing program should be sent. The applica- 
tion blank will be completed by the applicant and returned to the Council on 
Dental Education along with (1) three photographs to be used for identification 
at the testing center, (2) his choice of three testing centers listed in the order 
of his preference, and (3) a fee of ten dollars which will entitle him to have his 
records sent to as many as five dental schools, should that many authorize him to 
take the examinations. 

Testing centers will be set up in all of the 39 dental schools which have 
indicated their desire to co-operate in this program. This incidentally includes 
all of the dental schools in the United States with the exception of one approved 
school which has several entering classes each year and one school which is not 
included on the Council’s accredited list. Testing Centers have als» been estab- 
lished in about thirty-five colleges and universities located in those areas not 
having a dental school a- wel! as n these areas in which the dertal schools will 
not be able to handle the testing of such large numbers as are anticipated. Testing 
centers are also being established in Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. Therefore, no applicant should have to travel far to reach a testing center. 
Applications for dental school should begin arriving at the dental school fully a 
year in advance of the time the class is scheduled to begin. For those who will 
apply for admission to the freshman class to be enrolled in the fall of 1951, four 
testing periods are now planned. A description of the various parts of the Dental 
Aptitude Test along with sample test questions is available. It is urged that those 
expecting to take the tests familiarize themselves with the type and kind of test 
items that will employed. 

All inquiries about the requirements of the individual schools and about tlie 
administration of the Dental Aptitude Testing Program sponsored by the Counc'l 
on Dental Education of the American Dental Association should be addressed t> 
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the inlividual dental school. The names and addresses of the accredited dental 
schoo!: may be obtained by writing to the Council on Dental Education of the 
4mer'an Dental Association, 222 East Superior Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

1950 |;OYS AND GIRLS WEEK—Boys and Girls Week will be observed th’s vear 
in hu dreds of communities throughout the United States and Canada from April 
29 to May 6. The celebration will mark the 30th annual observance of this impor- 
tant vouth event. With the theme, “Youth’s Responsibilities,” the program is 
designed to focus public attention upon the interests, activities, potentialities, and 
probl-ms of youth and to give impetus to character-building activities of youth- 
serviiig agencies. It calls attention to the organizations and programs serving 
the needs of youth, and seeks to arouse the interest of the entire community in 
supp Tting measures to strengthen and insure the wholesome, purposeful develop- 
ment of all boys and girls. 

The activities planned for the observance emphasize important factors in the 

growth of youth, including citizenship training, education, recreation, occupa- 
tionx! guidance, home life, religious education, health and safety, tolerance and 
understanding among nations and peoples, and membership in boys’ and girls’ 
organizations. Plaques will again be awarded to those communities sponsoring 
the best Boys and Girls Week observances in the United States and Canada. Sug- 
gested daily programs for the week include Citizenship Day, April 29; Day in 
Churehes, April 30; Health and Safety Day, May 1; Day in Schools, May 2: 
United Nations Day, May 3; Careers Day, May 4; Family Day, May 5; Day of 
Recreation, May 6. Information about Boys and Girls Week, including a poster 
and Manual of Suggestions, together with informaticn about poster stamps and 
other helpful suggestions for carrying out the program of the week, may be ob- 
tained free of charge from Boys and Girls Week, 35 B. Wacker Drive, Room 950, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 
NATION INVITED TO WASHINGTON, D. C., FOR SESQUICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION BEGINNING APRIL 15, 1950.—An invitation to the nation to 
participate in the Sesquicentennial celebration of the Nation’s Capital—beginning 
April 15, 1950—was extended by Robert E. Fowler, Director of Public Relations, 
on behalf of the National Capital Sesquicentennial Commission. In extending this 
invitation, Mr. Fowler said: “This is to be a national celebration and every person 
in the United States is being invited to take an active part in ¢ mmemorating the 
150th anniversary of the establishment of Washington as the permanent capital 
of the nation. The Sesquicentennial celebration will start on April 15, 1950, and 
we will certainly guarantee to make the seven-month celebration memorable to 
every American.” 

Many States, and Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 
have already indicated their intent to take part in the general festivities. Begin- 
ning on April 15 the Sesquicentennial Commission will sponsor, either exclusively 
or in co-operation with various national, civic, patriotic, and governmental organ- 
izations, a series of special events calculated to give people in every part of the 
country a lasting impression of what it means to be a free American. Fowler 
emphasized the fact that an interesting and memorable event will take place in 
tle Nation’s Capital every single day between April 15 and November 22 during 
1550. Brilliant displays of fireworks are being planned for special days during 
the celebration, unusual musical programs—designed to create national interest 
—-are slated to be presented during this period, and numerous cultural, historical, 
and scientific demonstrations are being scheduled in salute to one of America’s 
most important national celebrations—the 150th anniversary of the establishment 
«! the permanent Capital of the United States in the City of Washington in 1800. 
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Professional Books 


ARBUCKLE, D. S. Teacher Counseling. Cambridge 42, Mass.: Addison-Wesley P’:ess, 
1950. 184 pp. $3.50. This book is written for teachers and parents. It is the belief 
of the author that, if children are to have the counseling they need, the tea-her 
must function as a counselor, since teachers are the only personnel workers who 
have continual contact with children. The author points out traits of the tradi. 
tional teacher and compares these with the newer concept of teaching. The book 
contains numerous verbatim reports of counseling sessions between teachers and 
students. These vividly illustrate the difference between the approach of the 
traditional teacher, where the emphasis is on the teaching of the group, and that 
of the new teacher, where the emphasis is on the learning of the individual. 


BALES, R. F. Interaction Process Analysis. Cambridge 42, Mass.: Addison-Wesley 
Press. 1950. 216 pp. Interaction process analysis is a term which has been adopted 
to designate a body of methods for the study of small groups. These groups are 
very diverse in composition, character, and purpose. Included in these are groups 
such as those formed for group discussion and group therapy, for counseling, 
planning, training programs, experimental teaching procedures, family and house- 
hold groups, children’s play groups, adolescent gangs, interview and interviewee 
groups, teacher and pupil groups, to name only a few. They range in number of 
persons involved, from two to something around twenty. This presentation does 
not pretend to present a fully developed and tested version of the method. The 
discussions of this book center around a description of the method, the theoretical 
framework, training observers, appraising observer reliability, an analysis and 
interpretation, and definitions of the categories. 


BARUCH, D. W. New Ways in Discipline. New York 18: Whittlesey House. 1949. 
296 pp. $3.00. The author believes that parents—and teachers—far too often feel 
that discipline is an “either-or” proposition, that it leads to either one extreme or 
the other. On one side they have visions of a spoiled, demanding, unruly child; 
and on the other, a child with all the initiative and spontaneity knocked out of 
him. They want neither of these, and they are confused as to just how far they 
should go in discipline. Basically, these “new ways” in discipline involve a sim- 
ple technique that any parent or teacher can apply—learning the underlying 
reasons for the child’s behavior; making the child understand that you know 
how he feels; allowing him to let out the “badness”; and finally, channeling 
feelings of anger, fear, and insecurity into other emotions and _ activities. 


BAYLES, E. E. The Theory and Practice of Teaching. New York 16: Harper and 
Brothers. 1950. 372 pp. $3.00. This text develops a modern theory of teaching 
in a democracy. It is based on sound modern psychological principles growing 
out of a consideration of the nature of society, of learners and the learning proc- 
ess, and of subject matter. The major part of the book is devoted to showing in 
detail how the theory can be worked out in practice on the elementary, junior 
high-school, and senior high-school levels, Illustrative units are provided in al- 
most every branch of the curriculum, some of them written by teachers working 
in the fields covered. Classroom examinations and grades are discussed in the 
final chapter. , 
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BLAU. J. L., editor. Cornerstones of Religious Freedom in America. Boston 8: Bea- 
eon Press. 1949. 249 pp. $3.00. The author believes that the most distinctive and 
~aracteristically American of the freedoms—freedom of religion—has played a 
rjatively minor part in all the recent discussions of freedom. Because of emo- 
ional and other reasons, religion has been obscured as a major issue. This has 

‘ed now to a situation in which defenders of traditional American freedom 
:.ust either speak out, or lose religious liberty in the name of religious liberty. 
‘his book has been conceived as a basic element in this program. It contains a 


Press, umber of clear statements—by American champions of liberty in different areas 
belief of what freedom of religion or one of its constituent beliefs meant to them. 
her ‘hese are the cornerstones, the solid and substantial foundations on which we 
| who re to build. To help the reader to understand the issues which called forth these 
adie -jatements, each major group has been prefaced by an interpretation whose pur- 
ook ose is, as it were, to set the stage of history on which the drama of liberty is 
and heing enacted. 
the There are nine major divisions of this study—colonial attempts at establish- 
that ing freedom of religion; separating church from state; affirming civil rights of 
religious minorities; resisting enforcement of the Sabbath; keeping religion out 
esley of politics; resistance to “imposed religious forms”; religion and the public 
ypted schools; God and the Constitution; and the fight against released time. 
> are BUXBAUM, EDITH. Your Child Makes Sense. New York 11: International Univer- 
oups sities Press. 1949. 217 pp. $3.25. Curious though it may seem, there is nothing as 
ling, puzzling to parents as their own child. The spate of recent literature on “child 
eel psychology” with its abundance of hard-to-understand technical terms has tended 
ewae to obscure the situation rather than to clarify it. Psychological “do’s” and 
t of “don’ts,” applied automatically or indiscriminately, will do more harm than 
does good. It is not so much a question of what to do, but rather of what to do when. 
The This is exactly what the author explains in this book. She elucidates chil- 
‘ical dren’s whys and wherefores; the plain truth being that the child is an individual 
and in constant change and that, as his body changes, so do his needs, his actions 
and reactions, his emotions and his mind, briefly, his personality. Thus, each child 
949, is a problem, but no child need remain a problem to teachers as well as parents. 
feel The author’s wide experience, hased on decades of work with children and par- 
2 or ents, makes her eminently competent to offer the most helpful advice and guid- 
ild; ance toward smoother, happier living. 
t of Denver Public Schools. Words With Wings. Denver, Colorado: Board of Education. 
hey 1950. 157 pp. This is an instructional guide designed to assist teachers as they 
‘im- work with junior high-school pupils in improving English communication. The 
ing book is concerned with the skills of speaking, listening, reading, and writing 
10W as they promote interchange of ideas among individuals and groups. Throughout 
ing the book, primary emphasis is placed on heightening awareness of pupils to the 
ies. value of their own experiences as rich sources of ideas for expression. Although 
ind correct form is still considered important, it is nevertheless secondary to the 


fundamental purpose of communication, expressing and conveying ideas. 

Another point of emphasis in the guide is that opportunities for the use of 
communication skills occur in every unit and in every experience carried on 
in the classroom. These skills should be taught as need for them arises. Only 
through this approach can language fundamentals be said to be functional. Such 
teaching requires careful preplanning by teachers and equally careful pupil- 
teaching planning. The guide will be especially useful to teachers of English and 
general education, but it will also be valuable to all teachers who are concerned 
with improving pupils’ communication skills. 


ing 
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DUNN, T. F.; RANOUS, C. A.; and ALLEN, H. B. Learning Our Language. Ney 
York 10: Ronald Press Co. 1950. 506 pp. $3.25. The primary emphasis in any 
program developing communicative effectiveness must be upon linguistic com. 
munication, upon communication through verbal symbols. In other words, the 
stress must be upon how people behave linguistically. First, then, the s:udent 
must learn something of how meaning is conveyed through language, somthing 
of the relationship between the word as symbol and the thing for which it -tands 
in a given instance. He must learn what linguists long ago discovered, that :nean. 
ing is not inherent in the word itself but is determined by the verbal and situa. 
tional context. He must learn the difference between the spare precision of re 
port language and the rich suggestiveness of effective language. He must learn 
what so-called fictions are and how misleading they may be. Again, sinc: lin. 
guistic meaning is indicated or modified by extrinsic contextual features such as 
intonation patterns, posture, gesture, rate, and force in speech, and by punctua. 
tion and typography in writing, he must learn something of these modifying 
influences and of their comparative effects. 

To prepare himself for effective use of language outside the narrowest range 
of possibilities, the student must have information about different levels of 
usage and about different varieties upon each level. He must have that informa. 
tion which gives him a relativistic view rather than a dogmatic one toward mat- 
ters of grammar and pronunciation and vocabulary and syntax. Furthermore, 
grammatical constructions and patterns are not always the same in writing as in 
speaking, and similar differences occur in vocabulary and syntax. That is why the 
student must also have the knowledge which enables him to relate such a differ- 
ence to the underlying linguistic function, on the one hand, and to the causative 
context, on the other. 

Second, besides what the student should learn about language, he must also 
acquire some elementary knowledge of the laws of thought, that is, of the prin- 
ciples of thinking which describe what precedes some kinds of linguistic expres- 
sion. Third, the student must learn something of the principles which operate in 
the selection and erdering of material for linguistic communication. These prin- 
ciples have various applications depending again upon the kind of communica- 
tive situation. From the same body of material one may choose certain parts if 
he is to talk to the receivers of communication and other parts if he is to write 
to them. He may have one arrangement of material for an audience and another 
arrangement of the same material for readers. These interrelationships, too, need 
to be studied. These represent a few of the approaches used in this text as an 
avenue of learning our language. 

Elementary Curriculum in Intergroup Relations. Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education. 1950. 264 pp. $2.50. What can teachers do about the problems 
in human relations? Something needs to be done because fear of differences and 
misconceptions about what people are like will produce tensions and cleavages 
which will destroy the welfare and the efficiency of the school, the home, and the 
community. This volume reports what many teachers did about these and other 
problems in intergroup relations. The basic plan was to incorporate the inter- 
group procedures into the framework of elementary curriculum. 


DUNSMOOR, C. D., and MILLER, L. M. Principles and Methods of Guidance for 
Teachers (Second Edition). Scranton, Pennsylvania: International Textbook Co. 
1949, 411 pp. $3.75. The major emphasis throughout this book is upon the devel- 
opment of ways and means by which guidance and counseling can be implement:d 
in the actual school situation. It shows how the work of trained counselors, teach- 
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«advisers, and teachers can be brought to a focus upon the guidance office, in 
t! common-learning classes or home room, in all other classes, and in various 
s ool activities. It stresses the role of the teacher in the total guidance program. 
ho longer is it a question of whether or not schools should provide guidance and 
ipil-personnel services for all pupils in order to assure them practical educa- 
‘wn and to help them in formulating appropriate life plans. Rather, it is a ques- 
on of how the job can be done most effectively with the personnel available. This 
‘ok can serve as a basic text in those teacher-training institutions which offer 
roductory courses in principles and basic concepts of guidance. It will also 
<-rve as a source for ready reference on concrete and usable techniques and 
waterials for those teachers who are charged with the responsibility for guidance 
nd for that great multitude of teachers in elementary and secondary schools 
who honestly desire to improve the saad of guidance and instruction they pro- 


vide for their pupils. 


HENRY, N. B., editor. The Education of Exceptional Children. (Part II of ‘the 
Forty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education) Chi- 
cago 37: University of Chicago Press. 1950. 426 pp. $3.50, cloth; $2.75, paper. 
This book will furnish valuable guidance to teachers in regularly organized 
classrooms, to school administrators and supervisors, and to the parents of chil- 
dren requiring unusual educational programs and facilities, as well as to the 
various professional workers having specialized training in the educational, psy- 
chological, or medical services which contribute to the improvement of the edu- 
cational opportunities and the personal welfare of the children with whom this 
volume is concerned. It is also anticipated that the yearbook will stimulate fur- 
ther progress in the development of teacher-training programs designed to facili- 
tate the work of all classes of teachers in dealing with pupils whose learning. 
experiences are rendered ineffective by educational handicaps of different kinds. 
Earlier yearbooks of the Society have dealt with the educational requirements 
of particular classes of exceptional children and, in various connections, with 
the peculiar needs of some children in relation to specific learning problems. 
The present volume describes the appropriate procedures in all areas of special 
education and in various types of school situations. 


+ a me me ee 


HENRY, N. B., editor. Learning and Instruction. (Part I of the Forty-Ninth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education.) Chicago 37: University of 
Chicago Press. 1950. 370 pp. $3.50, cloth; $2.75, paper. The Forty-first Yearbook 
of this Society, comprising the two volumes, Philosophies of Education and The 
Psychology of Learning, presents authoritative expositions of the most influential 
systems of thought regarding the ultimate aims of education, on the one hand, 
and the nature of human learning, on the other. The motive of the present year- 
book, Learning and Instruction, is the marshalling facts and accepted generali- 
zations derived from research and experimental studies of learning problems 
and the utilization of such new knowledge in the promotion of a desirable reori- 
entation of instruction in the elementary and secondary schools. These three 
volumes will constitute a valuable sequence in the professional reading of teach- 
ers in schools and colleges. The purpose of this yearbook is to focus the rele- 
vant data and concepts from the psychology of learning upon the problems of 
instruction in the elementary and secondary schools. The achievement of this 
purpose involves four steps: first, stating how learning proceeds as a general psy- 
chological process and how children are motivated to learn; second, describing 

how respective aspects or categories of behavior, such as motor skills or attitudes, 

are learned; third, pointing out the implications for instruction of accumulated 
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knowledge from the field of learning; and fourth, redefining instruction in terms 
of the school and as a laboratory for learning. 

This yearbook will, it is hoped, symbolize the shift in thinking concerning 
educational method during the last thirty-five years which is reflected in a 
change of emphasis from “techniques of presenting content” to “directiri; the 
learning of the child.” 


HOOD, M. V., and SCHULTZ, E. J. Learning Music Through Rhythm. Bosto, 17: 
Ginn and Co. 1949. 192 pp. $3.00. This book concentrates on the fundament.ils of 
musical development. Children are taught to respond directly to the basic 
rhythmic values of music before they learn the technicalities of music notation, 
Thus an instinctive aural and physical response is part of the child’s aware. 
ness of music. He hears and feels the notes, measure, and phrases before he 
learns the written symbols. When melody and notation are taught, the child 
has a personal response to the formal symbols. Music is a direct and total 
experience for him. 


HOOK, J. N. The Teaching of High School English. New York 10: Ronald Pres: Co. 
1950. 472 pp. $4.00. The author believes that many high-school teachers are 
teaching literature and composition with splendid success, but that the average 
quality of the teaching may be greatly raised. In many scattered sources, enough 
knowledge and information are available to effect such improvement. Within this 
volume the author has sought to bring together much of the best of this scattered 
information and present it in organized fashion. 

The organization of the book is simple. Chapters of discussion concerning 
the general problems and responsibilities of the teacher of English are followed 
by chapters on the improvement of writing and speaking and a chapter on co- 
curricular activities. Within each chapter on methods of teaching, an opening 
discussion supplies most of the theory and the other sections explain ways of 
putting the theory into practice. A special feature is “The Idea Box” at the end 
of the each of these chapters; its purpose is to mention briefly other specific 
teaching techniques of proved merit and to list sources of additional information. 
Thought-inspiring questions conclude each chapter. 


KRUG, E. A. Curriculum Planning. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1950. 320 pp. 
$3.00. This is an authoritative and practical work for educators concerned with 
curriculum programs in the public schools and for college students studying 
curriculum planning. The volume is concerned with practices and procedure used 
by curriculum planning groups in public school systems at both state and local 
levels. It deals with educational purposes, the scope and balance of the all-school 
program, the various instructional fields, the preparation of materials and aids 
for teaching, and carrying on the teaching-learning situation. It considers the 
various responsibilities of state and local leadership groups, classroom teachers, 
the public, and children and youth in school. 


LIPOVETZ, F. J. Recreation. Minneapolis 15: Burgess Publishing Co. 1948. 414 pp. 
$4.50. Educational aims to prepare the individual for life situations and, in 
conformity with this view, it has appreciated the fact that population is being 
urbanized, that juvenile delinquency is on the increase, that the industrial situa- 
tion is’ providing greater opportunities for leisure, that the home is failing to 
realize the value of recreation as a builder of family ]ife and morale, and that 
commercialized recreation is emphasizing the passive form of entertainment. It is 
this new appreciation of education that has prompted education and recreation 
leaders to prepare this text. 

Fundamentally, the community and school ‘are interdependent, and this like- 
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wise applies to the recreational problems involving both the former and the 
luiter. Nevertheless, the material compiled in this course of study and general 
r-/erence has been organized to meet: first, the interest of the recreational leaders, 
mmunity social center leaders, playground directors, superintendents and as- 
tant superintendents of schools, priricipals, special supervisors of recreational 
tivities, industrial and social welfare workers, leisure and adult education direc- 
rs, and others interested in either home, church, camp, or club parties and recrea- 
mn; second, it aims to meet the interests of those actively engaged in class- 
om activities, namely, the classroom teacher, teacher of physical education, 
tra-‘mural directors, and teachers of recreation and adult education where 
uployed. The information compiled has been grouped and included with 
ie specific purpose of listing it in the form issued by many workers. Many of 
‘he illustration charts are identical to those appearing in various pamphlets, 


iolders, bulletins, and circulars. 


MITCHELL, A. V., and CRAWFORD, I. B. Camp Counseling. Philadelphia 5: W. B. 
Saunders Co. 1950. 402 pp. $4.25. This bock is designed to meet the needs of at 
least five classes of persons: (1) college students taking courses in camp lead- 
ership or camp counseling; (2), prospective camp counselors enrolled in the 
off-season precamp training courses given by various organizations; (3) counselors 
participating in precamp training courses at camp; (4) counselors on the job 
in camp; and (5) camp directors who are conducting precamp or in-training 
programs. The book, composed of 32 chapters, a bibliography of camping liter- 
ature, a directory of organizations associated with camping, and an index, is 
divided into four main parts: History and Objectives of Camping, The Camp 
Counselor, Camp Activities, and Campcraft and Woodcraft. 

Public Relations for America’s Schools. (Twenty-eighth Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators). Washington 6, D. C.,: American Assn. 
of School Administrators. 1950. 497 pp.» $4.00. An upsurge of public in- 
terest in the nation’s schools is taking place throughout America. Seldom have 
so many people demonstrated keen and vital interest in the public schools, and 
seldom have the schools stood in greater need of public understanding and sup- 
port. Current needs and problems of the schools, although many of them are of 
long standing, were set in the spotlight of public observation by the conditions and 
circumstances associated with World War II. The critical shortage of qualified 
teachers and the present serious lack of school housing facilities, at a time when 
a tidal wave of new enrollment is about to break on the schools, have had un- 
usually wide publicity and have stimulated much timely concern. 

Along with this awareness of urgent problems has come a new understand- 
ing and appreciation of what citizens can and should do to solve them. Effective 
co-operation of educators and laymen in various communities has begun to point 
the way to progress. Teamwork has proved its value in financial planning, in 
curriculum development, and in many other areas of school management. This 
citizen interest, if channeled constructively, may prove to be the most significant 
educational trend of this generation. 

Recognizing this unique opportunity, the 1950 Yearbook Commission has 
explored the broad field of school public relations and in this volume has in- 
dicated its essential landmarks. Many specific suggestions are given on approaches 
and procedures, but the yearbook is not intended as a handbook of methods. In- 

stead, it deals primarily with purposes, principles, relationships, and values. 

The opening chapter explores the meaning of school public relations and 
elaborates seven principles which should characterize any, program. The next 
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two chapters deal with points of departure, saying, respectively, that pub'ic re. 
lations should grow out of local school needs and that no public relation- pro. 
gram can be effective unless the school program itself is fundamentally <ound, 
Chapter IV indicates the value of co-operative planning and explains how edu. 
cators and laymen can work together effectively. The next four chapters deal, 
in turn, with the public relations opportunities and responsibilities of the ‘oard 
of education, superintendent of schools, the school staff, and professional 0) gani. 
zations. Chapters IX and X discuss the public relations implications of pvlicies 
and procedures in the areas of school management -and school finance. Chapter 
XI deals with evaluation, and the final chapter with some of the most widely 
used technics and media of interpretation and communication. 

Public interest can be either constructive or destructive—positive or neg itive, 
Those who sincerely desire to help may actually hinder, if they lack inform«tion, 
perspective, or experience in co-operative endeavor. For that reason the fiehl 
of public relations is peculiarly important now and will be in the years im. 
mediately ahead. Much can be accomplished if there is genuine teamwork on 
the part of educators and laymen—if public relations is a two-way proce-s in 
which both school and public learn, one from the other. But if it is to be so, edu- 
cational leadership must recognize and grasp the opportunities now at hand. 

A Public School Building Program for Geneseo Community Unit Schools. Urbana: 
Bureau of Research and Service, College of Educ., Univ. of Ill. 1950. 146 pp. 
The school building survey which is reported in this volume has been a co-oper- 
ative effort of people of the community and their state university. Students of 
the school system assumed responsibility for collecting essential information in 
the areas of community history, population, and economic resources. Teachers and 
administrators got together the facts about the enrollment and the educational 
program of the schools. The citizens’ committee collected information on build- 
ings and finance. On the basis of the facts collected, the University Survey Staff 
drew up a tentative building program to meet the needs of the community within 
the financial resources of the district. This plan was then submitted to each com- 
mittee for thorough discussion, criticism, and suggestions. The plan was then 
revised in accordance with the judgments of the committees and is presented 
with the endorsement of both the local people and the University Staff. 


RAUP, R. B., et al. The Improvement of Practical Intelligence. New York 16: Harper 
and Brothers. 1950. 313 pp. $4.00. The book defines in terms of basic pedagog- 
ical principles the central task of education for every level, from kindergarten 
to co!lege. That task—as interpreted by these four authorities—is so to exercise 
the student’s intelligence that he can make wise practical judgment in both his 
personal life and the larger social problems of living in a democratic society. 
The authors emphasize that the proper exercise of intelligence or judgment is 
not a simple “intellectual” act, but a process which involves the whole person in 
terms of desire, understanding, and the will to act In short, the central task of 
education is to develop in every individual a dynamic relationship between knowl- 
edge and action. How that task can be approached effectively is the basic con- 


cern of this book. 

SCHROEDER, L. M. A Guide to the Health Instruction Program for the Secondary 
School. Minneapolis 15: Burgess Publishing Co. 1949. 51 pp. $1.50. The purpose 
of this guide is to set a pattern for the health teaching program in the secondary 
schools. As with all patterns, individual ability, initiative, experience, etc., will 
determine the exact use to which it is put. It is intended to allow for individuel 
interpretations by experienced teachers and to help the beginning teacher in his 
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e‘lort to find the way. An attempt has been made to include in detail those phases 
co) the teaching program about which there have been the most frequent requests 
for information and help from both beginning teachers and experienced teachers. 
‘The selection of material to be included has been influenced by the element of 












practicability. 

VAL!.NTINE, P. F., editor. The American College. New York 16: Philosophical 
ibrary. 1949, 591 pp. $10.00. This volume on The American College brings to- 
ther the thinking of men and women in institutions of higher learning in 
\merica and focuses it on pertinent problems today. No single volume can treat 
all the problems of the American college, but this book, written by a number of 
.dueators, is an attempt to analyze many of the issues most pertinent to the ad- 
:ission and treatment of students, the nature of the instructional program, and 
the structural organization of higher education. Its appearance is timely and it 
-hould serve to provoke the thinking of those who are responsible for determining 
policies and for instructing youth in American colleges today. The book is com- 
posed of an introduction, a preface, 17 chapters, and an index. The areas treated 
in these chapters are: The College and America, Post-War Developments, Lib- 
eral Education and Specialization, Conflicting Theories of General Education, 
Education for Quality, General Education Programs, Experimenting in College 
Instruction, The Junior College, The Teachers Coliege, Counseling and Guidance, 
Student Activities and Organizations, Cultural Activities and Welfare Services, 
Health, Physical Education, and Athletics, Public Relations of the College, Ad- 
ministration and Organization, Selection and Capabilities of Students, and The 


Graduate School. 

WILSON, M. K. A Study of the Achievement of College Students in Beginning Cours- 
es in Food Preparation and Serving and Related Factors. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 1949. 91 pp. $2.35. Variability 
in achievement in beginning courses in subject-matter fields of the college cur- 
riculum is to be expected, particularly when all students are required to take the 
same course, regardless of whether they have studied it previously, or how much 
they know about a subject when they begin. This situation has long been rec- 
ognized, as have the difficulties it presents for both students and instructors. 
Consequently, there is scarcely a subject-matter field in which some attempts 
have not been made to improve the placement of students in beginning college 
work. This is a report of an investigation conducted in the area of food prepara- 
tion and serving, not with the purpose of setting up a placement procedure in 
terms of tests for classifying college students beginning courses in this area, but 
rather to study the factors that may have contributed to the variability in the 












































achievement of these siudents. 

WELLS, K. F. Kinesiology. Philadelphia 5: W. B. Saunders Co. 1950. 488 pp. $4.75. 
This book is intended as a kinesiology text both for the teacher and for the stu- 
dent. The book is divided into four parts. The first part deals with the basic me- 
chanics of human motion, the second with the action of the joints and muscles, 
the third with major types of motor skills, and the fourth with the applications 
of kinesiology to physical education activities, to the techniques of physical and 
occupational therapy, and to daily life skills. For those who like to teach the 
anatomic aspects of movement before the mechanical, Parts I and II can easily 
be used in the reverse order. Also, the topics in the anatomic section itself can 
be taken up in any order the instructor desires. Some may prefer to start with 
the upper extremity, some with the lower. The arrangement of this text need not - 


deter the instructor from following the order of his preference. 
rs 
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Books for Pupil and Teacher Use 


ADAMS, KATHLEEN, and ATCHINSON, F. E., compilers. A Book or Enchaniment, 
New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1950. 230 pp. $2.50. A group of thirteen 
short stories selected from classics of older days. 


ARMER, L. A. Waterless Mountain. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co. 1950, 
224 pp. $3.00. This is a sincere and beautiful story of a present-day Navaho 
Indian boy, full of imagination and poetry and the dignity of his race. The cight 
years of his training in a deep understanding of the ancient religion of his peo. 
ple as well as in a practical knowledge of material existence ‘is vividly painted 
against the arid sandy wastes. This portrayal of the life of a tribe that has lived 
for centuries in Northern Arizona gives the reader also an acquaintance with 
the animals, trees, prehistoric cliff-dwellings of the west and the mystical beauty 
of the legends and traditions of the Navaho through the eyes and mind of the 
hero. The author is well known in, the Southwest for the many copies of the 
sand paintings she has made for the Rockefeller Museum of Santa Fe. 


BAKER, M. J. Four Farthings and A Thimble. New York 3: Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1950. 160 pp. $2.50. This is a merry, happy story in which very real young 
people go about their concerns in a way that appeals to the sympathy and affec- 
tion of all who hear of them. The adventures, exciting and varied, come as they 
do in a youth’s world and mind. 


BAKER, N. B. Next Year in Jerusalem. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co, 
1950. 186 pp. $2.50. In 1949, forty-five years after the death of Theodor Herzl, 
Israel was recognized as a sovereign state--the culmination of all that Herzl had 
worked and sacrified for during his lifetime. Herzl devoted his life and his fortune 
to obtaining land which could be made a Jewish State—free to all who wished 
to enter and recognized as a political entity by the rest of the world. He was un- 
sparing of himself. Although Herzl died with his task unfinished, his influence 
is more far-reaching today than in his own lifetime. This account of a remarkable 
man will give readers, young and old, a better understanding of one of the 
world’s great problems. 


BARNE, KITTY. The Windmill Mystery. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1950. 
248 pp. $2.50. This is an exciting and swiftly moving story in which an intriguing 
mystery is set against a lovely backgrourd of the Sussex country which the 
author knows so well. The windmill, round which the plot revolves, is accurately 
described in fascinating detail; the characters are set four-square on the ground; 
they are the real people we always expect to find in this author’s books. 


The Basic Bible. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 912 pp. $4.50. This is @ 
new Bible—a Bible that can be read and understood by everybody. Newly trans- 
lated from original sources by two committees of scholars under the direction of 
Professor S. H. Hooke and the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press and 
put into a brief vocabulary of 1000 easily understood words, the Old and New 
Testaments are now offered in a wholly new version which it is anticipated will 
open the English Bible to many new readers all over the world. It is not intended 
to compete with or supersede the Authorized Version, Nevertheless, many people 
who know and love the Authorized Version are discovering, to their surprise and 
satisfaction, that to read this new translation is like reading the Bible for the 
first time. 


BEGERT, WILLY. Organizing International Voluntary Work Camps. New York 27: 
Columbia University Press. 1950. 93: pp. 30c. International work camps are noth- 
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ing new. Various organizations have engaged in this work since 1920. But the 
widespread material and moral destruction caused by the second world war has 
iven a tremendous impetus to the idea. Many organizations -were running camps 

















‘ment, 
itteen uefore the war and have gained considerable experience, but for many it is quite 
. new activity. Although it is difficult through the medium of the written word 
1950, io transmit the experience of past camps to new organizations, perhaps they can 
waho »rofit from an account of some of the problems and their solution which has 
eight been incorporated in his handbook. This handbook deals mainly with the organ- 
peo- zation of smaller camps, but a chapter has been devoted to the special problems 
inted connected with the setting up of larger camps. 
-~ BENET, LAURA. Famous American Poets. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1950. 
vely 183 pp. $2.50. It is inspiring to read of the triumphs of great poets. The Greeks 
the used to crown their bards with laurel. But long before we come to the laurel stage, 
the we want to remember the seemingly minor incidents in the lives of the poets of 
our own land; the little-noticed milestones along the road that slowly or swiftly 
led them on to fame; the enduring scenes of their childhood and youth; their 
ind earliest successes and stumbling blocks and who first encouraged and published 





their work. These things are quite as important for young people to know as the 
fact that these poets are famous and the lists of their books. How did they be- 
come famous? Who first sang songs and recited poetry to give them the rhythmical 
beat of sound? It was to discover such incidents that Laura Benet, a fine poet 
herself, worked in preparing these sketches of our American poets. 


BINING. A C.; MARTIN, A. E.; and WOLF, MORRIS. This Our Nation. New York 
11: Newson and Co. 1950. 784 pp. This book tells the story of the rise of the United 
States in its world setting wherein rest the enlarged responsibilities of American 
citizenship. In relating the story, this book both reviews what has been taught on 
the lower levels and rounds out information and understanding without burdening 
the young citizens with matter appropriate for the college level. No one need 
remind a high-school teacher that it is in the high school most Americans make 
their last serious study of their nation’s history. This book suggests various 
student activities helpful in achieving the purposes of the study of our history. 
At the close of the sections into which each chapter is divided are questions for 
the use of the student. At the ends of chapters are listed activities designed to 
deepen the student’s understanding, of his country’s history. Many will require 
further reading and study. For that reason a bibliography for students of dif- 
ferent abilities is appended to each chapter. To aid teachers whose available 
resources are limited, two minimum American history bibliographies are sug- 
gested: the Minimum Classroom Library and the Minimum School Library. 

Similarly, activities on an entire unit are given at the end of each unit. If the 
student is made familiar in the beginning with the activities provided at the ends 
of chapters and units, he can initiate projects in time to complete one or more 
during his study of a unit. The maps, charts, and other student production, if dis- 
played on the bulletin board, can be instructive to the entire class. 




























BROWN, I. C. The Story of the American Negro. New York 10: Friendship Press. 
1950. 224 pp. $2.50. Here is an illuminating account of the life and history 
of the American ‘Negro, written by an anthropologist. Its contents will be re- 
vealing and welcome to many who have long sought trustworthy information on 
a subject that increasingly stirs public thinking. The clear and’ sympathetic 
presentation. will help channel into constructive action the guilt' and fear that 


prey upon the minds of many Americans. 
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CHANDLER, C. A. Famous Men of Medicine. New York 16: Dodd, Mead an:i Co, 
1950. 140 pp. $2.50. From Hippocrates to Sir Alexander Fleming—from “:alen. 
icals” to antibiotics, this is the story of medicine from early antiquity up |: the 
present time. Eighteen concise, clearly understood, personalized sketches o! out. 
standing men and women who have been pioneers in the medical science- arg 
included. They are Hippocrates, Galen, Rhazes, Avicenna, Vesalius, Pare, Wil. 
liam Harvey, Edward Jenner, Elizabeth Blackwell, Rudolf Virchow, Louis Pas. 
teur, Joseph Lister, William Osler, Walter Reed, Sigmund Freud, Harvey (ush. 
ing, Alice Hamilton, and Hans Zinsser. A chapter on the new frontiers in ‘edi. 
cine is also included. 


CHASTAIN, M. L. Loblolly Farm. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. :950, 
227 pp. $2.25. Melinda, a lively little girl who lived in East Texas in the carly 
1900’s, knew all about horse-drawn cars and large buildings because her |iome 
was in the city. But now she was to have a brand new experience—a visit 
to the country, and, not only that, she was to make the trip all by herself. Once 
on the train, she wished she could push it along faster to its destination. Meiinda 
had a wonderful summer. Everything was new to her—visiting the sawmill, explor- 
ing the bayou swamp with the Firch twins, attending the all-day community 
sing. 


CHUTE, MARCHETTE. Shakespeare of London. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Co. 1949, 411 pp. $4.00. There are many biographies of Shakespeare, and each of 
them is a little different fromthe last. The chief difference of this one is that it 
is based solely on contemporary documents. The latest document that has been 
included as evidence dates from less than two decades after Shakespeare’s death, 
and no Restoration testimony has been admitted. Nor has any biographical evi- 
dence from Shakespeare’s plays been deduced. The chief emphasis in the book is 
on Shakespeare’s life as a working member of the London theatre. On the whole, 
he does not seem to have had very much to do with lords. He worked for a Lon- 
don audience, not for a select Court minority. The author has also brought to life 
for the reader the remarkable group of actors who were his fellow workmen in 
the theatre—Burbage, Heminges, Condell, and the rest of that distinguished 
company who loved him, worked with him, and produced all his plays. Shake- 
speare was fortunate in his fellow actors, as he was fortunate in his audience. 


COULTER, E. M. The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1950. 658 pp. $7.00. This book is the trade edi- 
tion of Volume VII of A History of the South, a ten-volume series designed to 
present a thoroughly balanced history of al! the complex aspects of the South’s 
culture from 1607 to the present. Like its companion volumes, this book is writ- 
ten by an outstanding student of Southern history. 

The drama of war has led most historians to deal with the years 1861 to 1865 
in terms of campaigns and generals. In this volume, however, the author treats 
the war in its perspective as an aspect of the life of a people. The attempt. to 
build a nation strong enough to win independence naturally drew Southerners’ 
attention to such problems as morale, money, bonds, taxes, diplomacy, manufac- 
turing, transportation, communication, publishing, armaments, religion, labor, 
prices, profits, race problems, and political policy. The author balances these 
phases of the struggle in their relation to war itself, and the whole is dealt with 
as a period in the history of a people. And, finally, the author deals with the ever- 
recurring questions: Did secession necessarily mean war? Was the South from 
the very beginning engaged in a hopeless struggle? And, if not, why did it lose? 
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DAR! NGER, H. F. Debbie of the Green Gate. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 
(>, 1950. 232 pp. $2.50. Debbie Endicott was only a child when her family left 
‘:ooby, England, to seek a new home and religious freedom in Leyden, Holland. 
\t times, it was difficult for her to remember she was English. Many of the 
i nglish folk had begun to feel the time had come to move on to a new land, 

here their children could be brought up in a truly English fashion and where 
‘ney could establish their own government. 

Debbie’s joy in skating on the frozen canals, her pleasure and excitement in 
making friends with Raquel Forteza, the daughter of a wealthy Spanish family, 
er triumph in outwitting the King’s men who were searching for Master William 
jsrewster were overshadowed by her knowledge that Father might want to set 
out for the new and distant land to which the Speedwell and the Mayflower were 
sailing. In the end, when Debbie must make her own decision about the journey, 
it was Raquel’s wise old grandmother who helped her to make the choice. 


DECKER, DUANE. The Catcher from Double-A. New York 16: William Morrow and 
Co. 1950. 188 pp. $2.50. This is the story of the fall and rise of Pete Gibbs, 
catcher. In it are the play-by-play description of tense innings and the even 
more thrilling portrayal of a man’s victory over himself. 


DROOZ, I. G. Doctor of Medicine. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1949. 316 pp. 
$3.00. This is the story of a girl who dreamed of becoming a doctor and pro- 
ceeded to make that dream come true. In it the reader shares the inspiring 
journey from the first year in medical school, through internship and specialty 
training, to the final triumph of medical practice as a neuropsychiatrist. Aside from 
the wealth of facts which Dr. Drooz has simply but accurately woven into her 
story, there are fascinating glimpses of the deeply touching reactions of patients, 
of the awe and joy of watching a patient restored from coma to relative health, 
of the consultation rooms, treatment wards, and seclusion rooms of psychiatric 
hospitals. If you want to go to medical school, here is a vivid picture of what you 
might find. 


ENGLE, T. L. Psychology: Its Principles and Applications. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
New York: World Book Co. 1950. 640 pp. $3.08. This book is a thorough revision 
of the author’s earlier book. It is planned for high schools and junior colleges. 
The author treats students’ problems and answers questions that arise in their 
relations with each other. Applications of principles are set in the school situa- 
tion, with much illustrative materials that help to link the discussion to the 
student and his own problems of adjustment. After the basic information has 
been presented, the book takes up ways of applying psychology to problems of 
study and reading, to problems of society and the individual. Chapters are de- 
voted to popularity and leadership, mental hygiene, vocational efficiency, and mar- 
riage and family. Throughout, a scientific approach is maintained. Students learn 
how to use psychological techniques, to assemble facts with laboratory precision, 
to evaluate, and to draw valid conclusions from data. Every opportunity is taken 
for extending applications into actual and familiar schoel situations and to clarify 
by diagrams, photographs, and line cuts. Chapters include study aids, vocabulary 
builders, bibliographies, and numerous purposeful activities. 


FAULKNER, A. S. What We Hear in Music. Camden, N. J.: Radio Corp. of America, 
Educ. Dept. 1943. 704 pp. This is a course of study in music appreciation and 
history for use in high schools, colleges, and universities and also for special 
courses in conservatories, music clubs, and the home. It is not intended to take 
the place of the chorus work, nor to minimize or displace study in harmony, 
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theory, etc. All these should be superimposed upon the broad foundation «i this 
fundamental work in ear training, analysis, form, music history, develop nent, 
classification, and uses of the instruments of the orchestra, the rise and de\ lop. 
ment of opera and oratorios, and a wide acquaintance with music liter:ture, 
This twelfth revision first considers the fundamental principles on which ‘: has 
developed. The first part is divided into thirty-six programs as a means th ugh 
which the pupil may be given assistance in distinguishing between the fund ::nen- 
tal principles of music as they are expressed either through song or instru: -ntal 
music. Following this are analyses of the many Victor records arranged in © pha- 
betical order of the names of the composers or by nationality when no com. oser 
is given. These short analyses serve as guides for the study of the record: sug. 
gested as illustrations for the lessons or programs presented in the first p:. 
the book. This is followed by a pronunciation table which includes artists, 
posers, operas, and titles; an alphabetical index of records; and a compr. } 
sive subject index. 

FENNER, P. R., compiler. Cowboys, Cowboys, Cowboys. New York 17: Fra::slin 
Watts. 1950. 287 pp. $2.50. The stories in this book are about all kinds of «ow. 
boys in all kinds of adventures. They are stories of stampedes and roundup-: of 
cattle branding and bronco-busting; of cow ponies and wild horses; of ro.ieos 
and riding; and an especially good story about the Pony Express. They all «ow 
the cowboy’s courage, cheerfulness and humor, and his freedom-loving spirit. 


FERGUSON, RUBY. A Horse of Her Own. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 150, 
192 pp. $2.50. This is a story of how one undaunted girl in England made that 
dream which many another girl all over the world has dreamed come true--to 
have a horse of her very own. 


FINKELHOR, DOROTHY. College Course in Secretarial Duties. New York 11: 
Prentice-Hall. 1950. 187 pp. This course is intended to provide a complete cover- 
age of the cycle of secretarial duties in the average office of today. The aim 
is to enable the student actually to perform the tasks that confront the secretary 
at work. Such duties as filing, bookkeeping, mailing, telephoning, typing, as well 
as clerical operations are covered. There are over 70 lessons in the varied phases 
of the secretary’s job. There are: an explanation of the job to be performed, 
work instructions to follow in completing the job, and secretarial hints which 
help the student to do a perfect job. The text is accompanied by a workbook of 
73 lessons composed of things to do, sample business forms, post-training tests, 
etc. These lessons are on perforated pages so that individual lessons may be 
torn out and given to the pupils for daily assignments. 


FISCHER, HUGO, and SHAWBOLD, DEAN. Individual and Dual Stunts. Minneap- 
olis 15: Burgess Publishing Co. 1950. $2.50. This is a new picture-card presenta- 
tion for the teaching of stunts. The set contains 160 photo cards plus a complete 
table of contents, index, and instruction cards. Each one of the 160 photo 
cards is imprinted with two or three pictures, and each card contains one or 
more complete stunts. (347 photographs, 205 different stunts) Under each picture 
is a short, one sentence description; the pictures tell the story. These stunts are 
adapted to all levels of teaching—from the elementary grades through college. 
There are easy-to-do stunts for the beginner and ‘more difficult stunts for the ad- 
vanced students. 

FRAPRIE, F. R., and JORDAN, F. I., editors. The American Annual of Photography 
—1950. St. Paul 1, Minn.: American Photographic Pub. Co. 1949, 276 pp. This 
Annual covers many items of interest to those working in the field of photoz- 
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: phy. Developments in various aspects of photography are shown in a number 

.. the articles. Some of the topics discussed are: Printing Exposure Determination 

Photoelectric Methods, Progress in Picture Making, The Camera as a Field 

esearch Tool, Photography in Industry and Science, The Motion-Picture Cam- 

.va in Science and Industry, Children Are Real People, Pictorial Illustrations, 

‘ecent Advances in Developers and Development, Art and the Camera, A Studv 
. Brown Toning, Nature Undiscovered, and Snow Photography. 


FUR \ESS, FRANK, editor. Funny Riddles and Rhymes. New York 19: Hart Publish- 
ng Co. 1950. 95 pp. 50c. There are few things that tickle the funny-bone of 
oungsters as much as riddles. This is the age when play-on-words seems to a 
,oungster to contain the very epitome of humor. Though some of these riddles 
were familiar to grandma when she was a girl, others are guaranteed to be the 
very latest preparations. There are a great number of rhymes strewn throughout 
these pages to break up what otherwise’ might prove a monotony to even riddle- 
avid boys and girls. The text throughout is greatly enlivened by the suave and, at 
times, hilarious illustrations (67 in color) of Frank Furio. 


GAMBER, EUGENE. Your Guide to Successful Singing. Chicago 11: Windsor Press. 
1950. 160 pp. $3.00. This book was written as a guide to those who have the gift 
of song. The author outlines an approach to vocal training and exercise. He not 
only points out the mistakes and pitfalls which aspiring singers must avoid, but 
he also suggests a positive course of action for the singer. 


GOODWIN, PEGGY. Take Care of My Little Girl. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Co. 1950. 189 pp. $2.50. The author of this book describes sorority life as she 
sees it in present-day college life. It is a novel, written in satirical style which 
introduces a great deal of humorous skepticism about sororities. It is the story of 
Liz as a freshman at Midwestern University. 


GRACE, DICK. Visibility Unlimited. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co. 1950. 
276 pp. $2.75. The author believes in aviation and his vision for it is unlimited. 
His career can hardly be equalled for accomplishment, daring, and excitements; 
and he tells about it in a style that is exciting. The courage and nerve with 
which he faced dangerous, death-inviting conditions is thrilling and offers a fine 
example of American heroism. It all adds up to an interesting and exciting, in- 
telligent and readable book of his contribution to aviation. 


, HART, W. W. Plane Geometry. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co. 1950. 392 pp. $2.00. 
Based on the earlier geometry textbooks, by the same author, this text provides 
a course of classroom study that will enable teachers to guide each student to a 
mastery of geometry on his own level of ability. The author provides a basic 
minimum course in this new text by a careful selection of fundamental material, 
separated from that designed for more capable students. The minimum course 
is essentially complete logically; it can be mastered by any pupil who is study- 
ing plane geometry. An enriched course is provided by additional topics and ex- 
ercises marked with an asterisk or designated as optional, by the Additional 
Exercises at the back of the book and by many of the sub-units. The subject 
matter has been reorganized into nine chapters. Chapter One prepares pupils 
for the study of demonstrative geometry. It provides inductive instruction on the 
fundamental concepts and terminology of geometry, a gradual introduction to the 
idea of proof and the need of proof, and it gives informal proofs. The more 
advanced discussion of pure logic is reserved for Chapter Nine, but this chapter 
may be referred to at will during the year. 

The order of theorems has been changed to bring in the easy facts about 
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regular polygons earlier, and so increase the probability that pupils will becc ne 
acquainted with them. To avoid mere memorization of proofs, authorities; 
proofs that pupils can supply are gradually omitted. Pupils are aided in acc 
ing skill in demonstrating “originals” by discussions of originating demons':a- 
tions, by emphasis on planning a demonstration, and by devices that will a\.i 
superficiality. 


HENREY, MRS. ROBERT. London. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1949, 302 ; 
The author has taken certain key points of London, sketched their history, «nd 
then described a contemporary scene. The City comes first because of its ver. r- 
able age—its Roman wall, its Norman tower, its buildings and streets singed jy 
two Great Fires, one described by Pepys, the other seen by ourselves. After ihe 
City comes Westminster because for centuries processions of kings and warriors, 
nobles and princes of the church have trodden the sacred ground between :he 
Palace of Westminster and the Abbey. Then, she traces the history of Piccad:ily 
Circus from the time when violets grew in the hedges until Eros was put back 
after a second world war which gave new strength and colour to the Heart of the 


Empire. 


HOFFMAN, GAIL. The Land and People of Israel. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 1950. 119 pp. $2.50. The book follows the useful and familiar pattern of the 
Portraits of the Nations Series: there are fascinating chapters on the land itself, 
so small but so varied; a resumé of Palestine history from Old Testament days 
to the present; and an inspiring picture of Israel today as youthful energy and 
ideals build a new State and a new economy, and as a dream of centuries is being 
fulfilled. 


HURLBUT, GLADYS. Next Week, East Lynne. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
1950. 254 pp. $3.00. Here is an interesting story of a career in the theatre told 
with humor and with accuracy. It is the story of the “downs” as well as the 
“ups” of theatre life, including as the author, an actress, calls it the “gum-and- 
gimlet” circuit, and the actress’ ambition. 


KARSAVINA, TAMARA. Theatre Street. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 
314 pp. $4.00. In this new edition all the original Theatre Street is reprinted; and 
a new chapter has been added, giving the most intimate, truthful, and sympathetic 
pen-portrait yet attempted of the man who made it all possible, the impressio, 
backer, coach, manager, and constant lover of ballet and all its people, Serge 
Diaghileff himself. This chapter, containing material which could not be revealed 
before, brings Theatre Street to rounded perfection and makes it, even more 
surely than before, a valuable book on ballet. 


KEYES, F. P. Therese: Saint of a Little Way. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1950. 
186 pp. $3.00. To write the story of Saint Therese, the author went to live at the 
Abbaye des Benedictines where the child Therese received her education. In this 
peaceful and secluded setting, she studied all available source material. Using it 
as her center, she visited all the places directly or indirectly associated with her 
subject. She sought out the relatives, the former teachers and schoolmates of the 
Saint, and conferred freely with those persons who had known that sanctified sou! 
in the flesh. She wrote with painstaking care and deep reverence. 


KINSCELLA, H. G. Music and Romance. Camden, N. J.: Radio Corp. of America. 
Educ. Dept. 1941. 572 pp. The book is divided into three parts progressive): 
developed on the theory that “the first problems to solve in learning to appreciat: 
and understand music are to establish definite listening habits and then to learn 
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ty hear the dominant musical ideas of the work as a whole. Musical selections 
.f Victor records, chosen from among the most beautiful and nationally charac- 
teristic of the world’s folk music and from the art work of the greatest classic 
nd modern composers, are suggested witn each of the forty-eight chapters to 
‘lustrate the chapter topic. Each chapter also contains a group of questions 
overing the content of the chapter. The book also contains a glossary of musical 
ierms, @ pronunciation table, and a comprehensive index. 










LANDIS, J. T. and M. G. Personal Adjustment, Marriage, and Family Living. New 
York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1950. 400 pp. This text is intended to serve the needs of 
those who teach courses in homemaking, family living, family relations, human 
relations, marriage and the family, and a preparation for marriage. It starts with 
a study of personality and its development. Then it points out the importance of 
an integrated personality for a successful marriage and for a happy family life. 
There is an entire chapter on “Getting Along With Others” (Chapter 3). In Chap- 
ter 8, “Dating Becomes Mate Selection,” there are many helpful points to guide 
the student in selecting the ideal mate for a happy marriage. An especially im- 
portant topic, Learning How to Manage the Family Income, is treated in Chap- 
ter 18. At the end of the chapter there are review questions, problems and activ- 
ities, suggestions for socio-drama to illustrate important points, word lists, film 
references, and suggested readings. Many celf-scoring personality tests are also 


included. 


LASS, A. H., and HOROWITZ, ARNOLD, editors. Stories For Youth. New York 16: 
Harper and Brothers. 1950. 392 pp. $1.96. In this selection of 24 stories, the peo- 
ple are real and the problems they meet are the problems the student himself has 
met or will meet. They focus sharply on essential human values, those personal 
and social issues that have compelling significance for young people living in the 
world today. These stories range from the simple to the mature. The book is built 
of three parts: Part 1, “What We Live By,” contains stories dealing with con- 
flicting values and ethical problems. Part 2, “Issues Confront Us,” contains stories 
that center in some of the urgent social, economic, and political problems of our 
time. Part 3, “About People,” is concerned with the psychological problems of 
the individual and with situations growing from everyday human relationships. 































LAUGHLIN, M. P. Money from Ideas. Chicago 11: Popular Mechanics Press. 1950. 142 
pp. $2.50. This is a primer on inventions and ‘patents tracing the steps from the 
inception of the idea to its being placed on the market and being protected from 
infringements. 

LENN, L. H., and REARDON, M. A. Pope Pius XII, New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Co. 1950. 152 pp. $2.50. This is the story of the life of the Pope from early boy- 
hood to his present elevation in the Roman Catholic Church. 











LEWIS, C. L. Famous American Marines. Boston 8: L. C. Page and Co. 1950. 397 
pp. $3.75. This is the story and history of the Marines as told through -the lives 
of eighteen outstanding figures chosen from its personnel down through its his- 


tory. 
MALVERN, GLADYS. Meg’s Fortune. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1950. 192 pp. 
$2.50. This is the story of pretty Meg Dillon who sailed for America on the 
Mayjlower in 1620 and landed in the Colony of New Plymouth. Meg expected to 
return to England within a year and marry her fiance, for then her father would 
have made a fortune in the new world and she would have a handsome dowry. 
When William came out from England to claim his promised bride, Meg had 
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already lost her heart to the brave new world and to the Puritan lad, Matt (ane, 
How Meg made her choice between William and a life of luxury in Englan: and 
Matt and the hardships of the wilderness is a poignant love story set against 
the background of the “Landing of the Pilgrims.” , 


McGUIRE, J. G., and BARLOW, H. W. An Introduction to the Engineering P:ofes- 
sion. Cambridge 42, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press. 1950. 224 pp. $3.50. Thi: new 
book presents a detailed study of the principal fields and branches of engi eer. 
ing and sets a new standard for the introduction. of the student to the n:ture 
of the engineering profession. and its educational requirements. It is a source 
for guidance in selecting a specialized field of concentration. It contains over 
three hundred problems, classified by topic, and a large selection of illustiative 
problems with answers. 


OLDS, H. D. You Can’t Tell About Love. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1950 183 
pp. $2.50. This novel is the story of Larry Knight who became the attention of 
two girls, Susan Day and Avis Blake. The question of a career or marraige was 
the big question in Susan’s mind. How she solved this problem becomes int: rest- 
ing reading. 

PAUL, H. G., and KINCHELOE, ISABEL. English, Book I (518 pp.), Book II ‘609 
pp.), Book III (549 pp.), and Book IV (513 pp.). New York 1: Lyons and 
Carnahan. 1948, $1.386 net each. This series of texts for grades 9 to 12 has een 
developed to help the learner to meet everyday situations in thinking, reading, 
listening, speaking, and writing. Part I of each book has to do with these general 
areas, while Part II is a manual of practical grammar. This series stresses Train- 
ing for Personal Growth, Training in Study Skills, Training for Life in a Democ- 
racy, Training for Vocational Success, and Training in Social Practices. 


PRICE, M. K. The Source Book of Play Party Games. Minneapolis 15, Minn.: Bur- 
gess Pub. Co. 1949. 170 pp. $3.50. This is a group of party games which have 
flourished down through the last century. The group consists of the music, de- 
scriptions, and instructions for 68 circle games, 19 longways games, and 9 mis- 
cellaneous games—many of them familiar to and enjoyed by the older generation. 
Included also is a bibliography of 24 selected sources of additional information. 


RAFTERY, GERALD. Gray Lance. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 1950. 
223 pp. $2.00. When Don freed the young wolf from the trap in the Canadian 
woods, he thought he had come upon a lost police dog. But when the boy had 
revived and fed his strange patient, he found him wilder than any dog had a right 
to be. Undiscouraged, Don gradually won the wolf’s friendship and named him 
Lance for his pointed muzzle and streamlined gray body. 


REGLI, ADOLPH. Partners in the Saddle. New York 17: Franklin Watts. 1950. 248 
pp. $2.00. This novel deals with life in Texas during the latter part of the 19th 
century. It is the story of cowboys, Crown W Ranch, cattle rustlers, Indian war 
parties, horse wranglers, and larruping horse races. 


REID, L. N. Personality and Etiquette. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co. 1950. 304 pp. 
$2.00. In addition to points on behavior, this book shows students what an “in- 
feriority complex” is and the attitudes and actions they must take to overcome it. 
It emphasizes the art of good humor throughout. The first chapter, “Are You a 
Cordial Person?” sounds the keynote of the book. The importance of a friendly 
and cordial attitude toward people is stressed in every chapter as the basis of 
gaining and keeping friendships. There are countless suggestions for appropriate 
behavior in school; within one’s family group; at one’s own parties; as a week- 
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‘nd guest; on a date; when introducing people; when telephoning; at teas, in 
restaurants, etc. r 
INSON, CLARK. Meet the Plastics. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1949. 184 pp. 


RO SINS 


33.75. The author explains in understandable terms the basic chemistry of plas- 
ties, the ingredients and special characteristics of each of the various kinds of 
plastics, the forms in which each is available, and the uses and processing meth- 
ods for each. He then describes the plastic industry and its branches and shows 
the vocational opportunities in each. At the end of the book there are useful ref- 
erence lists of plastics manufacturers’ and sources of supply, materials and trade 
names, schools giving technical training in plastics, and sources of information 


about plastics. 


RUSELL, S. M. A Lamp Is Heavy. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1950. 359 


pp. From the day Susan Bates has her first conference with Miss Hardy, the 
Director of the School of Nursing of Susan’s choice, until the day she repeats 
after her, “I solemnly pledge myself... ,” the web of excitement behind the 
scenes of hospital activity are highlighted in Susan’s story. This is more than a 
nostalgia for days gone by or the growing-up pains of a student nurse. In telling 
how things were when she was a student, Susan brings understanding and humor 
to her experiences in learning and sharing responsibility—meeting and dealing 
with life under stress—sharing moments of happiness. 


SCOTT, SIR WALTER. Kenilworth. New York 10: Globe Book Co. 1950. 336 pp. 


‘$1.72. In this abridged edition, adapted by Alice C. Cooper and Agnes A. 
Frisius, as in the other 23 classics which constitute the Globe adapted classics 
series, only the unessential parts of the novel, especially historical details and 
digressions, have ‘been eliminated, and the outmoded language of the Elizabethan 
Age has been modernized, without altering the plot or losing the author's dis- 
tinctive style. The narrative remains as powerful and engrossing as was the 
original novel when it first fascinated its readers in 1821. This book will interest 
and help readers of many types, including not only high-school students who 
seek a story written with simplicity and directness, but also busy adults whose 
time for reading or whose English vocabulary is limited. To aid in a desirable 
understanding of the literary background of this novel, a short biography of Sir 
Walter Scott has been included. 


SCOTT, H. D., JR. How To Go Into Politics. New York 19: John Day Co. 1949. 207 


pp. $2.75. From a veteran in politics comes this manual covering everything from 
getting started as a ward heeler to the intricacies of piloting legislation. The 
author believes that, if the citizen does not like the way things are run, the 
recourse is not to gripe about it but to do something about it. And so his book is 
not only for new legislators, local committeemen, et al; it is also for all who stand 
on the fringe of politics with an ambition to get into the thick of it, or at least 
with a desire for more information on an activity which reaches into the lives of 


all of us. 


SMITH, A. H. Economics for Our Times. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


1950. 546 pp. $2.60. The new second edition of this economics textbook brings 
the material up to date and offers improvements that make it more teachable. 
The important recent and current developments in, economic life are fully treated. 
Illustrations, bibliographies, and statistical charts have been revised to make 
them timely. Material found to be difficult in the experience of teachers and stu- 
dents has been rewritten to improve clearness and readability. The basic organ- 
ization and other features of the book are entirely retained. As before, the sec- 
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ond edition provides clear, concrete language; interesting, understandable pres. 
entations; application of principles to everyday economic problems; empiasis 
throughout on the consumer’s point of view; and motivation, making econ: mics 
lively and interesting to high-school students. 


STRONG, JOANNA. Legends Children Love. New York 19: Hart Publishin: Co, 
1950. 96 pp. $1.25. This book contains 15 well-known folk stories. Ther: are 
Greek legends, such as The Trojan Horse, Jason and the Golden Fleece; Roman 
legends, such as Romulus and Remus, the story of Camillus and the Truitor; 
Norse legends dealing with Thor, Baldur, and Loki; and well-known Englisi: leg. 
ends as King Arthur, King Canute the Wise. Each of the legends is accompinied 
by a full-page illustration in color done by Hubert Whatley. The illustration at. 
tempt to portray the costumes of the times as far as these have been ascertainable 


by reference to research material. 


SMITH, M. T. Famous Pets of Famous People. New York 16: Dodd, Mead an: Co, 
1950. 221 pp. $2.50. This book is designed to help young readers to know certain 
prominent people more intimately and vividly through meeting them informally 
with their pets. They will find the varied animal friends of Rosetti, Helen Keller, 
Paderewski, Eugene Field, Mark Twain, and the British royalty. Elsie, the only 
cow with a career, has an interview. There is an entertaining account of Alex- 
ander the Great’s war horse. Several famous dogs have inevitably found their way 


into this book, too. 


SMITH, T. C. Driving Can Be Safe. Minneapolis 15, Minn.: Burgess Pub. Co. 1950, 
138 pp $2.00. Student driver training in public schools is a rapidly growing field, 
and Mr. Smith, who is in charge of the entire program of Safety Education in 
Minneapolis public schools, has written a new textbook specifically designed to 
capture the interest, attention, and concern of the high-school student. It has large 
5% x 844, eye-catching, thought-provoking illustrations, each one designed to 
impress the student with his responsibility to drive right, to learn the rules, and 
then follow them. The book is written in everyday language to appeal to youth 
of high-school age; at the same time, it is direct and to the point. 


STEGNER, WALLACE. The Women on the Wall. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1950. 277 pp. $2.75. The reader will not find many city stories in this collection, 
but he will find Vermont and Jowa and California and Indiana and Florida and 
Saskatchewan and Mexico and other places in between. There is no formula 
here, but variety of treatment and diversity of accent. It was to Wallace Stegner, 
in recognition of his service in the field of the short story, both as teacher and 
practitioner, that Editor Martha Foley dedicated “The Best American Short 
Stories, 1948.” Mr. Stegner has appeared in several of the Foley anthologies and 
has twice been a prize winner in the O. Henry volumes. 


STUART, MATT. Dusty Wagons. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1950. 206 
pp. $2.50. This is the story of cattle ranges, wagon trains, caitlemen, and wheat 
farmers. It is the story of the struggle between the cattlemen for the land for 
pasture for their cattle and the wheat farmers. It is the story of Gene Cuyler with 


his men in a showdown to get his wagons through. 


SYME, RONALD. Bay of the North. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 1950. 
192 pp. $2.50. This is the story of Pierre Radisson, who came to Canada from 
France in 1651 when he had just turned fifteen. Captured by Indians a year 
later, he survived the torture stake and lived happily with his captors for 
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i> tke months before he succeeded in escaping. But when at last he got back to his 
mp hasis jome on the St. Lawrence, he found no content within its stockade. Despite the 
onomics extreme hazards of wilderness exploration, he could not resist the fascination 
of unknown rivers. 
, TAL!.ANT, ROBERT. The Romantic New Orleanians. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
in: Co, ond Co. 1950. 395 pp. $4.50. No other city in the United States, with the possible 
R ate -xception of Boston, has evoked more interest and curiosity from the citizenry 
eae of the rest of the country than has New Orleans. Vastly different in their 
ae histories, cultures, personalities, and geogrephies, both cities do have in common 
"1 leg. ; tremendous hold on the imagination of all people everywhere. Here is all of the 
P.inied color of the old markets, the grim history of the cabildo, the nervous birth-pangs 
ene a of New Orleans style jazz music. Here, too, are stories of many of the famous 
Unable soirees, one of which caused an enormous auditorium to take on the appearance 
of a vast cave of ice, the guests finding themselves having to sit on huge, fur-cov- 
i Co ered cakes of ice in lieu of chairs or sofas. Another, one of the most elegant 
Ps ever held in New Orleans, was housed in the United States Mint in 1850. 
One of the unusual personalities of New Orleans is a rather recent addition: 





‘nally 


‘ollie an elderly Negro woman who wanders through the streets calling her wares—in 


this instance, “Ghosts for sale.” There are still many Voodoo Kings and Queens 



























= who rule and cast their spells over their not inconsiderable following. The Mardi 
- way Gras, most popularly celebrated of all local festivals, is the gayest, the maddest, 
the most colorful of exclusive American festival seasons. And it is but one of the 
many festive occasions. New Orleans seems peculiarly to celebrate. This book 
1950, presents that city in all of its turbulence, its beauty, its romand d’adventure and 
field, its fun. It is all here in full measure, for the reader of history, the traveler, or 
n in for those who merely wish to find good reading about one of the world’s truly 
1 to great cities. 
arge THOMPSON, CRAIG. The Police State: What You Want To Know About the Soviet 
to Union. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 257 pp. $3.00. In his introduc- 
and tion to this book, the author says: “When I left Moscow, I smuggled past the cen- 
uth sors fourteen pounds of notes which I anticipated would one day form the sub- 
stance of a book. Altogether, the bundle represented two years of life and work in 
fi. Russia as a correspondent.” How do people live in Russia? What of schools and 
in colleges and the administration of justice? What, if anything, is being done in the 
Ke matter of the re-indoctrination of those soldiers who return to the Soviet Union af- 
la ter foreign occupation? Is Beria as powerful a figure as he appears to be by virtue 
~ of his position? These and many other questions were raised and are being raised 
j d by millions of thoughtful Americans who feel the need of calm, factual, accurate 
rt answers. To them this book is directed. 
id U. S. Department of Agriculture. Trees, Yearbook of Agriculture, 1949. Washington 
25, D. C.: Govt. Print. Office. 1950. 960 pp. $2.00. The yearbook committee of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has tried to put into clearer perspective some 
6 items of history, importance, administration, and outlook that so far have been 





in scattered form. It has tried to explain another broad segment of the Depart- 
ment’s work and to tell the essentials of choosing, planting, and growing trees 
as a farm crop, as a renewable national treasure, as a necessary part of country 
and city life. The committee has tried to make a book that is practical and use- 
ful for all Americans and interesting and inspiring for those who are unaware of 
the beauty and delight of the woods. The book tells how and why to plant trees 
and care for them, and offers a sort of forum to persons of divergent view points. 
Some of the topics covered are: “Trees and Men”; “What Do We Plant”; “The 
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Small Woodlot”; “Christmas Trees”; “The National Forest”; “Projects of Meany rom 
Uses”; “Fire, Friend, and Enemy”; “Forests and Wildlife”; “The Foreste:s’ ene 
Calling”; “Yesterday and Today”; “Today and Tomorrow”; “To Know tie wy 
Trees.” aia 


TURNER, C. E., and McHOSE, ELIZABETH. Effective Living. (Third Editic-:) ad | 
New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1950. 460 pp. This book presents a source of hea:'h his 
knowledge essential today for the intelligent maintenance of physical, meni.], hiel 
and social health. Part I is devoted to such subjects as physical exercise, care of 
the skin and of the teeth, what to eat, and how to promote the health of 1 \e Pamph 
vital organs. Effective living for the family is taken up in Part II. Such topics is AD. MS, 
becoming good ancestors and healthful living conditions in the home are includ: 1. ‘or I 
Effective living in the community is treated in Part III. Information on avoidi: yz Univ. 
communicable diseases, lowering the accident death rate, sanitation, and the «+- -elve: 
ganization of health agencies and health programs appears in this section. Ti:e minis 
text contains many illustrations, suggestions for correlating the course with stu:!- admi 
ies of English, home economics, and the social studies, and an appendix which the a 


contains a comprehensive bibliography and film reference. ina 
Admission 


URRUELA, R. J. Argentine Journey. New Orleans, La.: Inter American News Assi). Dean 
1948. 160 pp. This is an intimate story of this great South American countr:. terest 
It tells of the lives of the author, President Peron and his wife Evita, and other one | 
national personages. The history of the birth, growth, and wealth of Argentina Anotl 
is traced with facts and figures. The development of Argentine electric power an: the F 
of her social welfare program provides fascinating reading. Buenos Aires an¢ of tee 
Argentine Circui are each described. All in all, the reading of this book provides guida 
the basis for a better understanding of Argentine and its people. the ¢ 


VIDAL, GORE. A Search for the King. New York 10: E. Pu. Dutton and Co. 1950. of me 
255 pp. $3.00. This book is the story of the troubador Blondel’s search for Richard Agricultui 
the Lion-heart, held prisoner by Duke Leopold after one of the Crusades. From South 

_ castle to castle, across the face of Europe, Blondel journeys, singing his ballads, price 
encountering giants and dragons and enchanted forests, as he follows the trail volun 
of his King. Vol. | 

VINTON, IRIS. The Black Horse Company. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1950. i 
273 pp. $2.50. After many an exciting exploit as beach patrol for one of the early ae 
lifesaving stations on Long Island, young Jonathan Feather and his great horse, Amazing 
Ebony, became the leaders of the Black Horse Company. Jonathan and _ his St. C 
friends, as well as Ebony and several other horses, worked long and hard in order pictu 
to obtain materials to repair the Xanadu and make her seaworthy again. The nomi 
schooner was finally refloated. When the Shinnecock fishing fleet went out to sea ingen 
and failed to return, the Black Horse Company set out in Xanadu to rescue Amer 
the fishermen. The ship became lost in the fog, but, thanks to wonderful Ebony, 
the Black Horse Company was finally able to make a triumphant return to shore 
with a valuable though strange cargo rescued from the sea. 


American 
Four! 
each) 

WHALL, A. L., compiler and editor. The Greek Reader. New York 16: Duell, Sloan each) 
and Pearce. 1950. 933 pp. $5.00. Here in one volume is the beautiful singing of Di 
literature of Greece. Throughout the book the modernity implicit in the work of Annual F 
the Greek masters is stressed, in the editér’s Introduction, in the simple title 1949. 
given each selection, and in the arrangement of the extracts from masterpieces admi 
of the history, philosophy, poetry, and drama of classical Greece. There are orgat 
generous selections from the Iliad, the Odyssey, the love lyrics of Sappho, the Annual 1 
odes of Pindar, the plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, Supt 


‘ 
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-om Plato and Aristotle, from Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, from 
iemosthenes and Theocritus. In all the centuries since the literature of Greece 
as passed on to the Roman Republic, there has rarely been a writer who did 
ot owe some manner of debt to his Hellenic predecessors. No single literature 
ad contributed as much to the stream of Western culture as that of Greece. In 
his volume, the author makes it possible for us to share in the rich tradition 


hich is our heritage. 


Pamphlets for Pupil and Teacher Use 


ADAMS, H. P. An Approach to the Development of a Program of In-Service Education 
‘or Public School Superintendents in Kentucky. Lexington: College of Educ., 
Univ. of Ky. 1949. 95 pp. $1.00. An in-service guide for administrators them- 
-elves and for institutions striving to improve their instructional programs for ad- 
ministrators. Deals with administrative leadership, teacher and pupil-personnel 
administration, administering the total school program, and business affairs of 
the administrator. Has itemized rating chart for self-evaluation. 


Admissions and In-Service Education. Washington 6, D. C.: National Association of 
Deans of Women, 1201 16th St., N. W. Jan., 1950. 45 pp. 85c. Of particular in- 
terest to those responsible for guidance are two articles on admissions problems, 
one by a director of admissions in a large college and one in a small college. 
Another significant article is a study of drop-outs in an outstanding school in 
the Rocky Mountain region. Other articles are concerned with group guidance 
of teachers and leaders of groups. Several case studies illustrating effective pupil 
guidance are offered. Book Review columns encompass professional reading in 
the guidance field and a list of books and films for teenagers on the subject 


of mental hygiene. 


Agricultural History. Washington 25, D. C.: Agricultural History Society, Room 3906, 
South Agriculture Building, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Subscription 
price, $4.00 a year. Issued quarterly. Back copies, $1.25 each. Complete back 
volumes: Vol I (1927), $2.00; Vol. II to XIX (1928-1945), $3.00 per volume; 
Vol. XX to XIV (1946-1950), $4.00 per volume. Research and documents pertain- 
ing to the history of agriculture. Request mimeographed index of abbreviated 


titles. 


Amazing America. Cleveland, Ohio: Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 113 
St. Clair, N. E. 1950. Unpaged. Free. A tour of America in words and colored 
pictures to supplement and motivate the study of history and geography, eco- 
nomics and sociology, and many other school situations, depending upon the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of the teacher. (Also available: Festivals of 
America. Pictures and background material.) 


American Jewish Committee, Publications of, Community Relations Service, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. The People Take the Lead (5 cents 
each) ; Jim Crow and the Regional Plan (5 cents each); Israel Reborn (3 cents 
each) ; Is Prejudice Poisoning Our Kids? (4 cents each) ; and Causes and Cures 
of Discrimination (4 cents each). 

Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 
1949, 102 pp. 30c. A review of the Education Office’s research and statistics. 
administration of grants, international educational relations, and programs of 
organizations, administration, instruction, and improved professional status. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools. Cincinnati, Ohio: Office of the 
Supt. of City Schools. 1949. 38 pp. Statistical supplement of detailed data for 1948- 
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1949 on pupil personnel, professional and civil service staff, special services 
(such as work certificates, testing, health examination, clinics, visiting teach rs), 
buildings, finance, and summer and evening schools. 


Atomic Energy and the Physical Sciences. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1950, 
228 pp. 50c. The Atomic Energy Commission’s seventh semiannual repo:t to 
Congress. A report of research, production, application, organization, perso inel, 
and security in the atomic energy program. Contains a section on newly op:ned 
channels for public and industrial informational .and educational channels. 


Atoms at Work. Los Angeles 7: Council on Atomic Implications, Box 296, Univ. of 
Southern California. 1950. 48 pp. $1.00; 11-24 copies, 15% discount; 25 or more, 
25% discount. Atomic energy’s two main peacetime uses—to supply power and to 
supply radioactive materials for research—are discussed simply by Dr. Lee Du 
Bridge. Dr. Paul Aebersold discusses, in nontechnical terms, the uses of radio- 
active materials in industry, agriculture, and medicine today. 


Aviation Education. Washington 25, D. C:: Aviation Education Division, Office of 
Aviation Development, Civil Aeronautics Administration. 1949. 54 pp. An out. 
growth of the AASA workshops of 1949, Committee appraisal of recommendations 
of same Aviation education is defined and its implications are set forth. Exam- 
ples of approaches for inclusion in the program and for orientation of teachers 
are offered. The appendix lists sources of aid and of instructional materials. 


BETTS, E. A. Procedures for Developing Reading as a Facet of Language. Philadel- 
phia 22: The Reading Clinic, Dept. of Psychology, Temple University. (Reprints 
from Visual Digest, Fall, 1949, and Winter, 1950.) 15 pp. 35c. Explores the re- 
lationship of reading and the language arts with a view to presenting conditions 
and techniques for developing balanced growth in reading. 


BLACK, J. D. Federal-State-Local Relations in Agriculture. Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Planning Assn., 800 21st St., N. W. 1950. 46 pp. 50c. Recognition of 
and alternative solutions for the overlapping of agencies, unco-ordinated effort, 
conflicts of jurisdiction, and other imperfections of governmental machinery 
dealing with agriculture at various levels. 


BLAKESLEE, A. L. TB—The Killer Cornered. New York 16: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 E. 38th St. 1949. 32 pp. 20c. A popularized version of the fight against 
tuberculosis, with a personalized slant. 


Blueprint for a Greater Kentucky. Louisville 2, Ky.: Committee for Kentucky, 506 
South Third St. 1950. 104 pp. $1.00. Final report (twelfth) which recapitulates 
the major problems confronting Kentuckians and the broad approaches to their 
solution. Previous reports encompass agriculture, education, health, state consti- 
tution, public welfare, housing, manufacturing, people’s legislative program, la- 
bor, natural resources, and taxation. 


Blueprint for Understanding. New York: Institute of International Education, 2 W. 
45th St. 1949. 48 pp. A review of thirty years’ efforts of the Institute in furthering 
international good will. The Thirtieth Annual Reports, a statistical report, issued 
separately, is available on request. 


A Brief Survey of the Major Agencies in the Field of Intercultural Education. New 
York 16: American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Ave. 1949. 66 pp. A survey of 
agencies engaged in intercultural education with an outline of approaches,: pur- 
poses, and projects of primary and secondary gates Also contains summary 
of research studies related to group tension. 
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BRY \GELSON, B.; CHAPMAN, M. E.; and HANSEN, O. K. Know Yourself. Min- 
:eapolis, Minn.: Burgess Pub. Co., 426 S. 6th St. 1950. Revised. 159 pp. $2.00. 
\ workbook for those who stutter. Class and ‘individual activities for aiding the 
.omplete adjustment of the child with this speech handicap. 


Calijrnia Schools. Sacramento: Calif. State Dept. of Educ. Jan., 1950. 14 pp. In 
:ddition to official communications, departmental directory, a list of current 
)rofessional literature, digests of interpretations of school law, and calendar 
of educational meetings, there is a presentation of the new program of state aid 
or school building by Supt. Roy E. Simpson. ° 


Carnegie Corporation of New York. New York 18: Carnegie Corp., 522 Fifth Ave. 
1950. 30 pp. From the 1949 annual report of the officers. A summary of the 
srants to projects in general education and to programs with new approaches 
io education’s most crucial problems. 


CARNINE, H. W., and KILZER, L. R. A Book and Magazine List Suitable for Small 
High-School Libraries. Laramie: Bureau of Educational Research and Service, 
Univ. of Wyo. 1949. 54 pp. 50c. A classified and annotated list of recommended 
books, with Dewey Decimal catalog numbers. Selected by an instructor in library 
science and a professor of secondary education. 


Catalog—1950. Chicago 4: Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave. 1950. 
80 pp. A classified and annotated pricelist of tests, texts, learning aids, guid- 
ance services, professional books, business and. personnel materials. 


Catholic Secondary Education—A ‘National Survey. Washington, D. C.: National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 1949. 146 pp. Statistical data on number of Cath- 
olic secondary schools, enrollments, geographical distribution, types, administra- 
tive control, composition of teaching staffs, and organization. Discussion and 
description regarding operation, records, program of studies, activity program, 
promotion and graduation policies and requirements, supervisory practices, co- 
operation with home and community, influences affecting the schools, and rela- 
tions with public schools. 


Chart Book for 1947 on Infant, Childhood, and Maternal Mortality. Washington 25, 
D. C.: Children’s Bureau, Social Security Admin., Federal Security Agency. 
1950. 93 pp. Single copy free. Shows trends in the causes of childhood mortality 
nationally and profile charts for each state on infant mortality, maternal mortal- 
ity, and births outside hospitals. 


Chudcrajt. Chicago 1: Field Enterprises, Educ. Div., 35 E. Wacker Dr. 1949. 14 Vol. 
3330 pp. $69.50. A set of books for home or school, for child, teacher, and parent. 
Purchasers are entitled to information service on child: training and guidance. 
Contents: rhymes, poems, stories, creative play, art, music, and articles on in- 
dustry, science, and history for children of elementary level. Emphasis on doing 
things together in the home. 


China Presents Her Case to the United Nations. New York 1: Chinese Delegation to 
the U. N., Empire State Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave. 1949. 79 pp. The full text of 
statements made by Dr. T. F. Tsiang, Chairman of the Chinese Delegation, to the 
Fourth Session of the U. N. General Assembly, concerning the threats to politi- 
cal independence and territorial integrity of China and the Far East by Soviet 
violations of treaties, alliances, and UN charter. 


C/O Resolutions on Economics. Washington 6, D. C.: CIO, Publications Dept., 718 
Jackson Pl. 1949. 12 pp. Resolutions concerning employment, taxation, and 
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conservation adopted at the Constitutional Convention in Cleveland, Oct. 3: ‘Nov. 
4. 1949, 


Citizenship. New York 16: Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave. 1949. 82 pp. Scow ing’s 
crusade for Americanism. A guide to citizenship and the American way of |i‘c for 
leaders and members. Requirements for a Citizenship Merit Badge are -:ated 
concisely. i 


The Civic Education Project. Cambridge 38, Mass.: The Educational Research Cor. 
poration, 10 Craigie St. 1949. 16 pp. A progress report of a project spor:ored 
by the Massachusetts State Department of Education through Civic Education 
Committees in its State Teachers Colleges for the purpose of fashioning «:: ef. 
fective program and widespread movement for civic education. Pamphlets, s«:irce- 
books, and handbooks in production are outlined. 


Color Television at Medical Conventions. New York: Columbia Broadcasting Sy-tem, 
1950. 12 pp. Illus. Describes some of the educative values of color televisicn jn 
the medical field, particularly in surgery. Cites actual operative cases be.med 
from hospitals to conventions. Gives schedule for nation-wide series of such demon- 
strations sponsored by Smith, Kline, and French laboratories. 


CONDLIFFE, J. B., and HUTCHESON, H. H. Point Four in the World Economy. 
New York 18: Foreign Policy Assn., 22 East 38th St. 1950. 64 pp. 35c. Discusses 
both the needs for social reforms in the underdeveloped countries and freer, multi- 
lateral world trade for the successful implementation of the Point Four program. 


Constituent Members. Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Education, 74 
Jackson Pl. Jan., 1950, 53 pp. Brief reports of their purpose, membership, staff, 
and programs. Includes note on NASSP. 


Coronet Films. Chicago 1: Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg. 1950. 48 pp. A cross-in- 
dexed and classified catalog of instructional films which supplement the en- 
tire curriculum, with a spring supplement of additional descriptions of new 
films for classroom use. Helpful utilization chart for effective use of films at 
suggested grade levels and in various subject areas. 


Crisis in Asia. (Reprint from Department of State Bulletin.) Washington 25, D. C.: 
Dept. of State. Jan. 23, 1950. 8 pp. Remarks of Secretary Acheson before the 
National Press Club. An examination of U. S. policy. 


Crossroads. Putney, Vermont: Donald B. Watt, Dir., The Experiment in International 
Living. 1950. 32 pp. The story of the development and program and 1950 summer 
plans of a group sponsoring direct education for peace through living in the 
homes of nationals while traveling abroad. Provisions for both college and 
secondary-level students to spend eight weeks in twenty countries in small 
supervised groups at low cost all expense fees. 


CULP, V. H. Our Outdoor Neighbors. (Midwest Edition). Minneapolis 15, Minn.: 
Burgess Pub. Co., 426 S. 6th St. 1949. 129 pp. $1.75. Classified, nontechnical 
descriptions of common insects, birds, and animals of the Plains states. Adaptable 
to seasonal sequence of nature study. 


A Dental Health Program. Chicago 11: American Dental Assn., 222 E. Superior St. 
1949, 15 pp. A statement adopted by the House of Delegates in San Francisco in 
October, 1949, setting forth broad principles which the dental profession as 
advanced as a practical means of improving the dental health of the citizenry 
in direct contrast to the proposals bound up with the proposed system ‘of Federal 
compulsory health insurance. , 
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Devel: ning, Printing, and Enlarging with Kodak Materials. Rochester, New York: 
| stman Kodak Co. and at all Kodak dealers. 1950. Rev. 24 pp. 25c. Describes 
|..sie methods of developing, printing, and enlarging with step-by-step instruc- 
tins and illustrations. Contains sections on preparation of solutions, required 
-:aipment, developing charts, and clinical questions on handling negatives and 


) ints. 


BOY: ©, FRANCIS W. Questions on the Education of Mentally Retarded Minors in 

lifornia. Sacramento: Calif. State Dept. of Educ. Jan., 1950. 47 pp. Discussion 

«: 18 fundamental questions regarding the education of the mentally retarded: 

./entifying those in need of special training, formulating a basic philosophy of 

.ducation for this group, securing qualified personnel, providing equipment and 
housing, and financing a program. 


Econmic and Social Problems in the United Nations. (Current Review Series). 
Washington 25, D. C.: Dept. of State. Jan., 1950. 12 pp. Free. Topics discussed 
re: human rights, world food problems, health and welfare problems, economic 
and employment problems. 


Educational Testing Service. Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
St. 1949; 40 pp. The first annual report of Henry Chauncey, President, to the 
3oard of Trustees. Concerns the organization, programs, services, special activ- 
ities, personnel, finance, test development, and research during 1948-1949. 


Education for the Production of Goods and Service. Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Supt. of 
Schovis, 216 E. 9th St. 1949. 45 pp. One of the series of four that comprise the 
annual report of the 1948-1949 school year. The place of vocational education in 
the secondary school. Current reorganization and development. 


ELWELL, BREIDENBAUGH, and LINS. Timesaver (to accompany Bookkeeping 
and Accounting). Boston: Ginn and Co, 1950. Part One, $1.00; Part Two, $1.00. 
Workbooks with separate tests for an elementary course in bookkeeping. 


Empioyment Outlook for Engineers. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc., U. S. Govt. 
Print. Office. 1950. 120 pp. 50c. A Dept. of Labor (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
publication, Bulletin No. 968 of the Occupational Outlook Series. Views the 
prospects for employment in the field of engineering, a fast-growing profession, 
on the basis of statistical studies. (Wall chart indicating major trends in engi- 
neering’ may be obtained free from the Bureau.) 


Tne Federal Budget in Brief. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc. 1950. 44 pp. 20c. 
A nontechnical version of the Bureau of the Budget statement to Congress on the 
President’s recommended financial program for the Federal Government for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1950, and ending June 30, 1951. 


ire Safety. Washington, D. C.: National Commission on Safety Education, NEA, 
1201 16th St., N. W. 1950. 24 pp. How fire safety oan can be integrated 
with the scsial studies in the primary grades. 


‘seal and Budgetary Phases of Research. Washington 25, D. C.: Card Div., Library 
of Congress. 1949. 33 pp. 25c. A selected list of references relating mainly to scien- 
tific and industrial research in the U. S. and the British Commonwealth from 
1940-1949. Includes material on research budgets, accounting, fiscal administra- 
tion, and cost of operation. Does not list items covered in U. S. Government 
Publications Monthly Catalog or general material on the subject in other 
bibliographies. Annotated. 
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FOWLE, HELEN, and HARWOOD, E. C. How to Make Your Budget Balance. (‘reat 
Barrington, Mass.: American Institute for Economic Research. 1949, 128 pp, 
$1.00. Personal budgeting in an inflationary period. Discussion is supplem: ated 
by graphs for various sizes of family groups and a basic bookshelf of sel: cted 
references in each section. 


FOWLKES, J. G. The Significance of Source Materials in the School Curricu/um, 
Randolph, Wis.: Educators Progress Service. 1949. Leaflet reprint free. At: ex- 
cerpt that shows improvement of contemporary living as an essential objective 
of the school and a sample of resource material available to the teacher. 


From Darkness to Light. New York 20: British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. 1949, 24 pp. New developments in British Africa. The story of prozress 
in health, literary, control of animal disease, the fight against the tsetse fly. the 
introduction of scientific agriculture and civil engineering. 


Fun With Felt. New York 16: Fun With Felt Corp., 390 Fourth Ave. 1949, 38 pp. 
25c. A catalogue and instruction manual of patterns and materials for making 
felt novelties. 

Good Housekeeping Subject-Matter Index for 1949. New York 19: Good Housekeep- 
ing, 57th St. at 8th Ave. 22 pp. Classified by subject matter. Of interest to high- 
school readers may be articles dealing with social adjustments of teenagers, 
baby sitting, good grooming, clothing, meal planning for junior-senior banquets, 
entertaining. 

HAND, H. C. Principal Findings of the 1947-1948 Basic Studies of the Illinois Secon- 
dary-School Curriculum Program. Springfield, Ill.; Supt. of Public Instruction. 
May, 1949. 77 pp. Summaries of several studies relating to curriculum: e.g., the 
Holding Power Study, the Participation in Extra-Class Activities Study, the Hid- 
den Tuition Costs Study, the Guidance Study. 


Handbook of Democracy. New York 1: William-Frederick Press, 313 W. 35th St. 
1950. 86 pp $1.25. Supplements Manual of Civilization, published in 1949, The 
faith in democracy and the status of the four freedoms of its ideology in the 
current war of ideas. Sections on educational freedom and opportunity. 


HARMON, D. B. The Co-ordinated Classroom, Grand Rapids, Mich: American 
Seating Co. 1949. 48 pp. Free. A study of the relation of the plant and its basic 


equipment to health. 


HAWKINS, G. E., and WALKER, L. S. Self-Help General Mathematics Workbook. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co. 1949.'80 pp. 72c. (Teacher’s Guide and Answer 
Key free.) Contains thirty standardized, cumulative self-testing drills and five 
self-help study units on general mathematical concepts. Offer a continuous main- 
tenance, diagnostic, and remedial program to supplement any standard text in 
general mathematics. The 30 standardized drills are cumulative in nature, afford- 
ing mixed drill on topics as students progress through the year’s work. 


The High-School Department Chairman. Newark, N. J.: The Assn. of High School 
Dept. Chairmen. 1950. 14 pp. Single copies may be secured free by addressing 
the Supt. of Schools. The two-fold role of the department chairman in Newark’s 
high schools. A clarification of philosophy and duties. 


The High School Librarians Choose the Best Books of 1949 for Their Readers. Balti- 
more, Md.: School Libraries Div., Dept. of Educ. 1950. 8 pp. Annotated list 
of selected books classified under the heads of biography, pleasure, guidance, 
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cience, international neighbors, U. S. history. Amusing illustrations. Printed 
1 the Mergenthaler High School of Printing in Baltimore. 

HO! MSTEDT, R. W. Problems in School Administration. Bloomington, Ind.: Univ. 
3ookstore. Jan., 1950. 64 pp. 75c. Four major problems are discussed: improve- 
ment of instruction, teacher personnel, community relations, and school building 
programs, 

HU SNICUTT, C. W. Answering Children’s Questions. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949, 52 pp. It isn’t easy to answer 
ihe continual bombardment of children’s questions, but a co-operative effort by 
hoth parents and teachers to treat the “What’s that?” and “Why?” questions, 
the curious and the “unnecessary,” the embarrassing and the vague, with consid- 
eration is essential. Here is help in understanding and aiding the maturing 


process. 


NT, CECIL. Music Lovers’ Quiz. New York: Belwin, Inc. 1947. 100 pp. $1.00. Over 
2,000 questions for both beginners and experts largely in composers and com- 


HI 


positions. 

KETTELKAMP, G. C. Which Step First? Urbana: Bureau of Research and Service, 
College of Education, Univ. of Ill. April, 1949. 40 pp. The relation of sequence 
to language achievement. Opinions and studies are traced to 1946. An investiga- 
tion of the problem in two schools followed, with a comparison of achievement 
as evidenced by grade marks. 

Lubor and Industry in Britain. New York 20: British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. March, 1950. 48 pp. Sir Stafford Cripps’ statement of Jan. 9, 1950, 
to the press on Britain’s economic record. Other statistical reports on British 
labor, health services, industrial conciliation, and dollar balance. Current notes 
on nationalized industries, exports, food consumption, wage problems, tourist 


dollars, and housing progress. 

LARSON, C. M. School Size as a Factor'in the Adjustment of High-School Seniors. 
Pullman: State College of Washington. Nov., 1949. 32 pp. An effort to show the 
advantages and disadvantages of the small school in a rural area where consoli- 
dation is difficult and trade and interest have shifted from the small farming com- 
munity to a larger urban center. 

LETTON, MILDRED C. Your Child’s Leisure Time. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1949. 52 pp. 60c. Help for parents 
and feachers on a balanced program of leisure time with wholesome home influ- 
ence for children. 

LUCAS, G. H. Frequency Word Lists for Vergil’s “Aeneid” (Books I-VI), Borden- 
town, N. J.: George H. Lucas, Box 64. 1950. 20 pp. 75c each; $7.50 per dozen. 
A word-frequency list, both Latin and English, classified according to parts of 
speech, and designed to assist students in acquiring the vocabulary necessary 
to read Vergil. 

The Magnificent Columbia. Washington 6, D. C.: CIO Publicity Dept., 718 Jackson 
Pl., N. W. 1950. 24 pp. Single copy, 15c; 10 for $1.00; 100 for $8.00. Outlines 
development of the Northwest through a Columbia Valley Authority. Implications 
for the nation as a whole. Lists rental films available from the CIO Film Division 
for use in connection with the study of co-operative planning, flood control, land 
reclamation, publicly owned electric power, progressive agriculture, decentrali- 
zation of urban areas. 

March of Time Forum Films. New York 17: 369 Lexington Ave. 1950. 3 pp. Catalog 
of films on varied subjects of national interest and concern. 
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MENNINGER, W. C. Enjoying Leisure Time. (Life Adjustment Series). Chicago i 
Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave. 1950. 48 pp.; Instructor’s Gui :.. 
12 pp.; 17 in. x 22 in. poster. Single copy, 60c; 15-99, 50c; 100-999, 35c; 1000 . - 
more, 25c. The importance of recreation and the selection of leisure-time activiti: 


Mid-Century. New York: Columbia Broadcasting System. 1950. The New Year’s I) , 
roundtable broadcast of Columbia’s chief world correspondents, in which histc:- 
ical pivots of the past half century were examined by minds trained in curre' 
history. ‘ 


MOOD, FULMER, editor. Frederick Jackson Turner’s Address on Education in « 
United States Without Free Lands. Washington 25, D. C.: Agricultural Histo: 
Society, Room 306, South Agric. Bldg., Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 19 
6 pp. In the Portage, Wisconsin, Daily Register of Jan. 2, 1896, appeared an aii 
dress by a celebrated historian who was primarily concerned with the implic: 
tions of public education at the high-school level and who emphasized the roi. 
of education in social evolution. At the turn of another era he envisioned th- 
modern community school as a social and intellectual force. 


Moral and Spiritual Values in Education. Los Angeles: Los Angeles City Schools, 
Curriculum Offices, 1205 W. Pico Blvd. 1944. 111 pp. A statement concerning th: 
importance of moral and spiritual values in education, with specific materials 
experiences suggested for use at each grade level for developing qualities of 
the spirit. 


NEA Tours—1950, Washington 6, D. C.: Div. of Travel Service, NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N. W. 1950. A description of 1950 summer tours, illustrated, with notes on 
tour costs, tour credit, tour services, tour privileges, education and cultural 
advantages, and pre-study plans. Tours for special-interest groups and post con- 
vention dates are also listed. Tours offered include: Central America, Eastern 
Cities, Alaska, Mexico, Cuba, Hawaii, National Parks, New England—Quebec, 
Pacific Northwest—California, Rockies—California—Southwest, Canadian. Rock- 
ies—Pacific Northwest. 


National Security and Our Individual Freedom. New York 22: Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, 444 Madison Ave. 1949, 24 pp. Single copy free; additional, 
35c each. A statement on national policy offered in the interest of a clearer under- 
standing of steps to be taken toward a high level of productive employment and 
a rising standard of living. 


NEISSER, WALTER and EDITH. Making the Grade as Dad. New York 16: Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St. 1950. 32 pp. 20c. Constructive views on the re- 
lationship of a father and his children. 


Newspapers Currently Received. Washington 25, D. C.: Information and Publications 
Office, Library of Congress. 1949. 40 pp. Free. The Serials Division prepares an 
annual listing of U. S., foreign, U. S. foreign language, Negro, and microfilm 
reproduction newspapers received by the Library. Classified by location. Keyed 
descriptions. 


NIELSEN, A. C. Food Store Marketing—1950. Chicago 45: A. C. Nielsen Co. 2101 
Howard St. 1950. 47 pp. An address by Mr. Nielsen before a meeting of the Groc- 
ery Manufacturers of America in New York on Nov. 15, 1949. Vital problems con- 
fronting manufacturers and distributors of grocery yostnate as viewed by analyses 
by the Nielsen Radio Index. 
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Problems in American Life Series 


Resource Units for Teacher Use in Secondary Schools 
Each unit consists of a 15,000-word summary and analysis of the 
roblem, especially written for this series by a social-science specialist, 
nd a guide written by a specially qualified teacher. 
Jo. 1. How Our Government Raises No. 13. Population 


, = peg Re aga i No. 14. Public Opinion in War and Peace 
No. e nm an ines . e e 

8 eee icen > See 
2 ~ cee, No. 16. America’s Schools 

ee Se = No. 19. The American Standard of Liv- 
No. 11. War: The Causes, Effects, and ing 


Control of International Violence No. 21. Urban and Rural Living 


No. 12 Making Our Government Ef- No. 22. Motor Vehicle Transportation 
Life 


ficient in American 


Prices, any combination: 1-3 copies, 40 cents each; 4-9 copies, 35 cents each; 10-99 
copies, 32.5 cents each; and 100 or more copies, 30 cents each. Place your order today. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 














GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
AT LOW COST 

For members of the National Association of Secondary-School 

Principals gainfully employed by an organized system of education 

YOU CAN BENEFIT from the preferred risk classification of your pro- 
fession through the low-cost Group Life Insurance Plan of this Asso- 
cration.* 

YOU CAN PROVIDE, in the event of your death, a cleanup fund, a 
fund to finance your boy’s or girl’s college education, or a fund to 
take care of that mortgage payment. 

YOU INTEND to meet these obligations if you live, but who will meet 
them if you do not live? 


Detailed information will be furnished upon request. 


Write to the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


* All teachers in secondary education are eligible to membership in the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals as associate members. ll associate 
members receive all professional services and are eligible for life insurance under 
the Group Life Insurance Plan of the Association if gainfully employed by an 
organized system of education. 
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Our System of Education, Washigton 6, D. C.: National Council of State Seh..)} 
Officers, NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1950, 32 pp. A statement of some desira’.jc 
policies, programs, and administrative relationships for the improvement of ¢.:)- 
cation, with particular emphasis on the responsibilities of state departments .f 
education. 


Parliamentary Electoral Procedure in Britain. New York 20: British Information Se:\- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 18 pp. A booklet to accompany an “on-the-spot” fi! « 
report of the last general election in 1945 in the Kettering locale. Both car:y 
through from the dissolution of Parliament and the proposal of candidates : 
the mechanics and dramatic excitement of polling day, stressing the importan:: 
of an election in a democratic society. The film is 16 mm. sound; runs 20 min.: 
rents for $2.50. 

Parliamentary Procedure. Denver: Univ. of Denver Press. 1949. A pictorial fold: 
showing the step-by-step process of conducting a meeting according to Robert's 
Rules of Order. 

Progress Reports from Junior and Senior High Schools on Moral and Spiritual Valu:s 
in Education. Los Angeles: Curriculum Div., Los Angeles City Schools. May, 
1947. 54 pp. mimeo. Shows anecdotal records, general practices, classroom tech 
niques, school-wide projects having emphasis on moral and spiritual values in 
education. 


Public Relations. Zanesville, Ohio: Supt. of Schools, City Building. 1948. 10 pp. Free. 
Prepared by teachers to facilitate community-school relations. Analyzes various 
phases of school visitation and methods of utilization. 


Public School Teachers Association. Baltimore, Maryland: The Association. 1949. A 
condensed view of the city association’s work in child and teacher welfare—its 


one-hundred-year history and its future objectives. 


Pupil Patrols in Elementary and Secondary Schools. Washington 6, D. C.: Research 
Division, NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. Feb., 1950. 43 pp. 50c. A statistical view of 
the extent, characteristics, and types of pupil patrols in use today, from which 
the relative management values emphasized today may be appraised as against 
the instructional possibilities of patrols in systematic and broad safety educa- 
tion proposed for tomorrow. Chapters entitled “Accidents and School Liability” 
and “Significant Areas for Successful Practice” are especially written from an 
administrative viewpoint. 


The Record. Washington 25, D. C.: Scientific and Cultural Co-operation, Dept. of 
State. Jan.-Feb., 1950. 40 pp. Articles on the Port-au-Prince Bicentennial, Next 
Year’s Hemisphere Census, Farm Research Progress in El Salvador, A Statement 
on Point Four by Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, Cultural Centers, Scientific 
and Technical Exchange. 


ROBBINS, D. B., and WEED, F. A. The UN Story; Towards a More Perfect World. 
New York 21: Amer. Assn. for the UN, Inc., 45 East 6th St. 1950. 103 pp. One of 
a series of booklets prepared as study material for the annual high-school con- 
test of the American Association for the United Nations. Factual information 
on background and development. Teaching unit as supplement is scheduled. 
Material up to date as of Dec. 1, 1949, for political and security questions and 
as of Nov. 1, 1949, for economic, social, trusteeship, and legal questions. 


The School Board Member in Action. Washington, D. C.: Amer. Assn. of Schoo! 
Admin., NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1949. 20 pp. 25c. The school board member 
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Does Your School Use the Following Texts and Hand- 
Books on Consumer Education Prepared by 
The Consumer Education Study? 


The Modern American Consumer ___.....--..---.---------------------—- $ 35 
Learning to Use Advertising 35 














Time on Your Hands 35 
Investing in Yourself 35 
The Consumer and the Law 35 








Using Standards and Labels : 35 
Managing Your Money 35 
Buying Insurance 35 
Using Consumer Credit 35 






































Investing in Your Health 35 
Effective Shopping —..... 35 
The Relation of Business Education to . 

Consumer Education 15 
Consumer Education in Your School 60 
Catalog of Free and Inexpensive itt 

Aids for High Schools 1.00 
Economic Roads for American’ Democracy. 2.00 

School Discount, 25% 

Your Life in the Country 2.80 

School Discount, 25% 

Buyer’s Guide _.... 1.80 

School Discount, 25% 

Discounts on any or all of the above publications, 

EXCEPT the last three listed, are as follows: 
2-9 Copies 10% 10-99 Copies .............. 25% 


100 or More Copies............ 33 1/3% 
ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY FROM: 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals ~ 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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has an opportunity for enduring community service in conserving the natic..’ 
most precious resource—its childhood and youth—and in building the secu; :y 
of democracy through perpetuating the American tradition of local control 
educational systems. How he works with the professional staff and the pu!) ic 
in shouldering his responsibility, and how he grows in service through mem!: :. 
ship in the National School Boards Association. 


SCHORLING, RALEIGH. Instructional Tests in Algebra. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. .; 
York: World Book Co. 1949. Revised 88 pp. Places emphasis on tests for inst: 
tion, not measurement. Major function is to reveal weaknesses in instruction av../ 
or learning; analytical instrumenis of evaluation for gearing teaching to ne: :s 
rather than for focusing attention on ratings. The revision encompasses chan: 
in line with the objectives of algebra today as set forth in pedagogical literatu::, 
current reports of national committees, and a “jury” of the National Council «{ 
Teachers of Mathematics. ; 


Second Semiannual Report on Educational Exchange Activities. Washington 25, D. (.: 
Supt. of Doc. 1950. 34 pp. 15c. A report and appraisal of activities and projects 
and the recommendations to the Secretary of State concerning the operations 
under the Educational Exchange Law 402. 


Selected Bibliography of Engineering Subjects. New York 18: Engineers’ Counc! 
for Professional Development, 29 W. 39th St. 1950. Section II, “Aeronautical 
Engineering,” 10 pp. 25c; Section III, “Civil Engineering,” 9 pp., 25c. Titles 
and classifications by the Committee on Professional Training. An aid to those 
choosing to pursue studies or build a private library in the field. Annotated. 


Setting Up Your Audio-Visual Education Program. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. 
Press. 1949, 34 pp. A handbook for principals and audio-visual co-ordinators. A 
guide to organizing materials and services for effective use by teachers. 

Seventeenth Annual Report. New York 18: Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment, 29-33 W. 39th St. 1949. 46 pp. 50c. A picture of what the engineering 
profession is doing to improve the competence of its members and to make engi- 
neering work more rewarding in personal satisfactions. Lists accredited under- 
graduate engineering curricula and programs of technical institutes. 

Sixth Report to Congress of the Economic Co-operation Administration. Washington, 
D. C.: Supt. of Doc., U. S. Govt. Print. Office. 1950. 140 pp. 35c. For the quarter 
ending Sept. 30, 1949. A review of economic trends in Europe and the Far East. 
The story of devaluation, liberalization of trade, and technical assistance. The 
fiscal balance sheet. 

SMITH, G. H. E., and RIDDICK, F. M. Congress in Action. Washington, D. C.: 
National Capitol Publishers, P O. Box 7706. 1948. 87 pp. Single copy, 75c; 2-15, 
60c each! 16 or more, 50c each, and 2 cents per copy postage for more than one. 
In words and pictures the story of how a bill becomes a law is traced. 

SNYDER, H. E., and AUSTIN, M. S. Cultural Relations with Occupied Countries. 
Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1950. 118 pp. $1.00. A 
report of the first National Conference on the Occupied Countries held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dec. 9-10, 1949. 

Some of the Best Illinois High-School Poetry of 1949. (Illinois English Bulletin.) 
Urbana: 121 Lincoln Hall. Jan., 1950. 22 pp. 25c. Selections were made by J. N. 


Some of the Best Illinois High-School Prose of 1949. Urbana, Ill.: Illinois English 
Bulléin, Illinois Assn. of Tchrs. of Eng., 121 Lincoln Hall. Feb., 1950. 1-9 copies, 


of fe the Univ. of IIL. 











| NATIONAL APTITUDE TESTS 
For Secondary Schools, Colleges and Industry 


.NDREW KOBAL, Ph.D., Lt. Col. U. S. Army, formerly Psychologist Colt 


Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Hartford 
WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE, Ph.D., Director of Educational Research, 
Board of Education, New York, New York, formerly Professor Ohio 
State University 

ARL R. KUNZE, M.A., Employment Manager, Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Burbank, California, formerly Instructor of Industrial Psychology 


Stevens Institute of Technology 


AN EXCEPTIONAL GUIDANCE AID 


‘ational Aptitude Tests are devised for guidance purposes and are in- 
ended to be used as instruments in educational counseling and voca- 


‘onal guidance. 


o * * 
Academic Aptitude Tests—Verbal Intelligence 
rhe mental aptitudes covered in these tests are planned as specific measurements 
aptitudes which are commonly considered as the most essential basis for 
.cademic and professional work such as law, medicine, teaching, etc. 
ime: 40 min. Reliability .97 
rice: 25 Booklets $2.50. Manual lic 
* e e 
Academic Aptitude Tests—Non-Verbal Intelligence 
rhe results on these tests are indicative of aptitudes for academic training such 
is engineering, chemistry and other sciences. 
‘ime: 28 min, Reliability .94 
rice: 25 Booklets $2.50. Manual 15c 
Mechanical Aptitude Tests 
hese tests are designed as measures of interests and ability which are the spe- 
cial factors for aptitudes for skilled trades. 
Time: 45 min. Reliability .86 
Price: 25 Booklets $2.25. Manual 15c 


Clerical Aptitude Tests 

These tests are designed to measure aptitudes for Clerical efficiency. 

Time: 40 min. Reliability .91 ’ 

Price: 25 Booklets $2.25. Manual 15c 

Inventory of Vocational Interests 

The scores on this Inventory will indicate clearly the major and minor interests 
of the person filling out the blanks. 


Time: 35 min. 
Price: 25 Booklets $1.50. Manual 15c 


- NATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


English, grades 7-12 Problems of Democracy, grades 9-12 
College English, for High School and _ and College 
College World History, grades 9-12 and Col- 


Literature, grades 7-12 S lege Studi des 7.9 

: : ” ocial Studies,- grades 7- 
High School ~— peony 2 General Mathematics, grades 7-9 
Spelling, grades 7-9 and 10- General Science, grades 7-9 
Vocabulary, grades 7-12 Health Education, grades 7-12 and 
American History, grades 7-8 College 
American History —Government — Test For High School Entrants 


Specimen Set Aptitude Tests _________ $2.00 
Specimen Set ‘h-School Tests. $2 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Rockville Centre New York 
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25c; 10-19, 20c; 20 or more, 15c. Selected by J. N. Hook and Ellen Carmichael 
from 80,000 words submitted for consideration. Usable by teachers for compari- 
son and by students for class discussions. 


SONDEL, BESS. How to Be a Better Speaker. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
228 S. Wabash Ave. 1950. 47 pp. Single copy, 60c; 15 or more, 50c; 100 or more, 
35c; 1,000 or more, 25c. Technical problems of delivery are dealt with, but the 
structural outline of the speech is given greatest emphasis as a factor in improv- 
ing speaking ability. Instructor’s guide and poster are also available. 


State Child-Labor Standards. (No. 114) Washington 25: Bureau of Labor Standards, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor. 1949. 182 pp. A state-by-state summary of laws affecting 
the employment of minors under 18 years of age and of the status of illegally 
employed minors under the workmen’s compensation laws, with a foreword about 
major provisions of child-labor laws and compulsory school attendance require- 
ments. 


State Certification Requirements for Secondary-School Teachers of Health Education 
and Physical Education and for Athletic Coaches. Washington 25, D. C.; Supt. of 
Doc. 1949, 33 pp. 15c. A state-by-state analysis of certification requirements for 

_ this particular group. A foreword by Galen Jones, Director, Division of Secondary 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, points out the lack of uniformity and the 
need for program revision by states. 


Teaching About Cancer. New York 4: American Cancer Society, 47 Beaver St. 1950. 
Thoughts for school administrators concerning the inclusion of the study of 
cancer-as a national problem of health in the curriculum. Prepared in collabora- 
tion with the NEA and the U. S. Office of Education. 


The Teaching of American Ideals—III. Urbana, Ill.: J. H. Hook, 121 Lincoln Hall. 
March, 1950. 16 pp. 25c. Third in a series of issues of the Illinois English Bulle- 
tin devoted to the teaching of American ideals. Contains evaluation sheet. 


STEINBERG, SAMUEL. Peace in the Making. New York: Oxford Book Co., 222 
Fourth Ave. 1950. 60 pp. 25c. Timely material at high-school level to supplement 
class textbooks in the social studies. Encourages students to keep abreast of cur- 
rent developments and to explore the area of controversy surrounding major 
problems. 

The Study and Teaching of Slavic Languages. Washington 25, D. C.: Card Division, 
Library of Congress. 1949. 97 pp. 65c. A classified and indexed listing of general 
references, grammars, dictionaries, readers, drill books, readers, and periodicals 
useful in teaching the several Slavic languages and the appreciation of culture 
in those countries. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Publications of, Springfield, Illinois. 
How to Conduct the Participation in Extra-Class Activities Study. 66 pp. 
How to Conduct the Hidden Tuition Costs Study. 51 pp. 

How to Conduct the Holding Power Study. 128 pp. 


Tax and Expenditure Policy for 1950. New York 22: Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, 444 Madison Ave. Jan., 1950. 54 pp. Single copy free; 2-10, 35c; more 
than 10, rates quoted on request. Supplement of 4 pp. (summary) available 
in limited quantities at no charge. A statement on national tax policy. Analyzes 
the Federal budget for the coming fiscal year and points to areas in which reason- 
able reduction of government expense can be achieved, outlines a program of tax 
reduction and reform, and restates the committee’s stabilizing budget policy. 
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Antioch Study Aids 


Two booklets of great help to all 
students, by Dr. Hastings Eells, Pro- 
fessor of History at Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 


How To Study 


A Practical Guide to Efficient Work 
Habits for Students 
Problems of learning,: study schedules, 
note taking, preparation for exami- 

nations are discussed. 


Writing A Thesis 


1912 iil 
BENTLE 
7 WEST 36ST> NEW YORK 18 N-Y- 





A Guide to Writing Term Papers, JOIN NOW! 
Theses and Long Reports 
Research, organization, style questions, STUDENT COUNCIL 
composition of long student papers. 
An invaluable handbook. MEMBERS 
each 50c . 


Free membership in the National Associa- 


(discounts on bulk orders) 
tion of Student Councils for balance of 


THE ANTIOCH PRESS school year if you join now. Fill out and 
Associated with Antioch College mail application blank in the back of this 
Yellow Springs, Ohio publication. 












































FINE CLASS RINGS 
AWARDS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


JOSTENS. 


Daniel C. Gainey, President 
OWATONNA MINNESOTA 
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Theatrical Books. New York: Theo Feldman, 609 W. 114th St. 1949. 37 pp. A catalog 
of foreign books on theatricals. Encompasses reference works, ballet, masks, 
marionettes, pageants, festivals, tragedy, comedy, motion pictures, architecture 
stagecraft, costumes, and kindred subjects such as dramatic literature and drama- 
tists’ biographies—all in foreign languages. 

They Say About Federal Aid to Education. Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1201 16th St, 


N. W. 8 pp. What labor, farmers, veterans, churches, organized women, civic 
groups, and the man in the street say about Federal aid to education. 


Three Major Developments in British Foreign Policy. New York: Reference Division, 
British Informatioa Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 1949. 12 pp. Discusses the 
Consolidation of Western Europe, the North Atlantic Treaty, and the Council 


of Europe. 
To Help Counselors Guide Children. Wilmington, Del.: Wilmington Public Schools, 


Dept. of Child Development and Guidance. 1950. 30 pp. A vocational guidance - 


handbook for counselors. A digest of tools and techniques, which supplements 
Growth Through Guidance, which outlines guidance services, policies, and proce- 
dures in the Wilmington schools. 


TOMPKINS, ELLSWORTH, and GAUMNITZ, WALTER. High-School Staff and Size 
of School. (U. S. Office of Education Publication No. 317). Washington 25, D. 
C.: Supt. of Doc. 1950. 24 pp. 20c. A statistical study focusing attention on the 
specialized staff in secondary schools and its relation to size of enrollment and 
type of organization. 


Toward Better Schools in Tennessee. Lexington: College of Education, Univ. of Tenn. 
1949. $1.00. A report of a conference of county and city superintendents held at 
the University in April, 1949, under the joint auspices of the College of Educa- 
tion and the State Department of Education. Suggests a philosophical basis for 
the development of the superintendency and points toward the opportunity for 

. educational leadership in public education and the specific areas of housing and 
transportation. . 


TV—The News Magazine of the Television World. Los Angeles: Academy of Tele- 
vision Arts and Sciences. Feb., 1950. 24 pp. The story of TV achievement awards 
shows the breadth of development of the industry. An address by Syd Cassyd, 
President, shows the necessity for continuous evaluation and the part of educa- 
tors.on the Academy’s committee. 

Unesco Today. Washington 25, D. C.: UNESCO Relations staff, Dept. of State. 1949. 
Limited number free to organization leaders and school officials; large quantities 
and general public distribution, 10c each from Supt. of Doc., Washington 25, 
D. C. The first section, titled “UNESCO and Its Goals,” emphasizes the inter- 
national aspects of the organization. The second section reports the growth of 
the “UNESCO movement” in the U. S. Of value for international relations clubs. 


A UN Story—Toward a More Perfect World. New York 21: Amer. Assn. for the UN. 
1950. 20c. Includes study aids, graphs, bibliography, and other helpful material 
for teachers. 


We Count in 1950. (A U. S. Census Handbook for Elementary-School Teachers). 
Washington 25, D. C.: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 1950. 19 pp. 
Illustrated. Free. Background material and teaching suggestions for acquainting 
pupils at elementary level with the work of the Census Bureau and the seventeenth 
decennial census of April, 1950. 
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You can SEE them improve with 


—BASIC COMPOSITION 


POOK ONE 


by by Philip Burnham 
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Check for yourself on the step-by- 
step help Basic Composition of- 
fers for getting every boy and girl 
to make real improvement in 
speaking and writing. 


Examination materials will be 
sent free on request. 


_ | | L--scort, FoRESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 


Atlanta 3. Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 San Francisco 5 New York 10 





Boston 17 


Chicago 16 
Atlanta 3 








GINN AND 
COMPANY 


New York 11 .Columbus 16 


CHEMISTRY 
AT WORK 


REVISED EDITION 


By McPuerson-HENperson-FowLer. A new 


book which gives a broad and well-balanced 
introduction to the study of high-school 
chemistry. ._The Revised Edition includes 
material on such topics as the atomic bomb, 
new drugs and insecticides, synthetics, and 
dietary standards. An excellent WORK- 
BOOK IN CHEMISTRY furnishes 14 units 
of laboratory work closely correlated with 
the text. TESTS IN CHEMISTRY (bound 
separately) provide a complete testing pro- 
gram for the school year. 
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We Count in 1959, (A.U. S. Census Handbeok for Secondary-School Teachers). Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 1950. 19 pp. 
Free. Background material and teaching suggestions for acquainting pupils at 
the secondary level with the work of the Census Bureau and the seventeenth 
decennial census of April, 1950. Emphasis on insights and values of statistics. 


WIEST, D. K. The Fourth “R.” Laramie: Bureau of Educational Research and Serv- 
ice, Univ. of Wyo. 1949. 27 pp. 50c. The function of art, the visual language, in 
the elementary school. Ari is viewed as a medium of expression capable of inte- 
grating the entire school program. 


WITTNER, N. H., and UMSTATTD, J. G. Registration Practices in the Secondary 
Schools of Texas. Austin, Texas: Texas Study of Secondary Education. 1949, 
31 pp. Problems and procedures of registration that go far below the surface 
routine. 


1949 Work Conference on Life Adjustment Education. Washington 25, D. C.: Div. of 
Secondary Education, Office of Educ. 1949. 100 pp. Panels, case studies of pupils 
and communities, and schools, and addresses that point up the needs of youth, 
curriculum implications, and the needs of society in relation to life adjustment 
education. 


Your Job and Your Future. New York: School of Commerce, New York Univ. 1949. 
52 pp. The personal characteristics, educational qualifications, and experience 
needed to enter business and its related fields of employment. 


Youth Argosy. Northfield, Mass.: International Headquarters, Youth Argosy, Inc. 
Winter, 1949. 44 pp. $2.00 membership fee. Carries the story of its membership 
in experiences, plans, and discussions for broadening intellectual, cultural, and 
spiritual horizons and for cementing friendly international relations through 
travel. Fee also includes, in addition to the subscription, educational counselling 
service for study abroad, travel bulletins, and handbook. 


ZAUSMER, OTTO. Marshall Plan Goals and Gains. Boston: Globe. 1949. 67 pp. A 
series of articles on ECA by a foreign affairs expert on economics who has served 
both the government and his newspaper abroad for extended periods. 





YEARBOOK ON MENTAL HEALTH.—Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, 
the 1950 yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., focuses attention on problems 
of mental health within the context of the total process of growth and develop- 
ment. Techniques for diagnosis of the well-being of individuals and for furthering 
their mental habits are presented in the book. This yearbook is primarily con- 
cerned with the healthy development of those who are often called “normal chil- 
dren.” It is only incidentally concerned with the deviates, the extremely disturbed 
and distorted boys and girls. It is hoped that the book will become a guide for 
every teacher in every classroom in the country. It is hoped also that it will open 
up new ways of solving problems and of stimulating new interest in the most im- 
portant of all professional careers—teaching. The yearbook is divided into three 
parts: (1) factors determining behavior and development; (2) the pupils’ moti- 
vations; and (3) knowing and helping tle pupil. It is the result of one year’s 
preparation by the ASCD Yearbook Committee and a contributing board of fifteep 
authors and five artists, working with the University of Chicago’s committee on 


human development. 
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SWARR 
Self-Aligning Sander 


oN 


Designed 
for & 


Schools X 


For all sanding jobs, and especially 
for resurfacing blackboards, and re- 
finishing the curved seats and backs, 
as well as the tops of desks. A uni- 
versal joint embodied in the sanding 
head allows it to align itself with 
surface being sanded. Cannot cut 
grooves or gouges. Used by large 
city districts, yet low enough in 
price for the smallest district. 


Swarr Manufacturing Co. 
837 W. Walnut St. Lancaster, Pa. 
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PENCIL 
VENDING MACHINES 


FURNISHED SCHOOLS 
No Investment 
SUPPLYING 
Our own “EASYWRITE” 2/5c pencils 


American’s VENUS VELVET 
Eberhard Faber’s MONGOL 
Linton’s CONSOLIDATED 
Nationally Selling 5c Pencils 
Schedule and Other Special Round 
Printed Pencils 








SCHOOL NAME and SCHOOL COLOR 
Pencils 


(Up to 400% increase in sales reported to us) 


INDIANA PENCIL CO. 


New Castle, Indiana 











tide For Your 
Commencement Program 


THE 1948 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 
144 pages, Price, $1.00 


THE 1950 ' 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


320 pages, Price, $1.00 
The Two Together 
$1.50 


A summary of high-school gradu- 
ation programs containing copies of 
typical and special programs, includ- 
ing complete scripts of locally devel- 
oped programs. The one publication 
supplements the other. 

Order from the 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





HOW TO MAKE 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 


Rosert M. W. Travers 


SPECIFIC GUIDANCE 
FOR YOUR TEACHERS 
IN MAKING AND USING TESTS 


$2.25 


The ODYSSEY PRESS, Inc. 


386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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ATTENTION ! STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1950-51 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The Student Council of 





Name of School 


Address* 





Stree: City or Town Zone State 


Sponsor of Student Council 





The National Association of Student Councils serves the stu- 
dent councils of the nation through advisory and consultative serv- 
ice, distribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearing-house 
of student projects and activities. New members receive two hand- 
books: The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1950 Stu- 
dent Councils Handbook available November 1950, and two copies a 
month of Student Life, a 32-page, illustrated’ magazine of student activ- 
ities. Annual rates of membership are based on size of school enroll- 
ment: 











L (large)—1,000 or larger $5.00 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 4.00 
S (small)—less than 300 3.00 


Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1950. 


School enrollment this year 





Membership fee enclosed 





ES ae ane! Pk OBA AAR OR aC  ARRMSEEY SEED nena a 2 


*Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight 
times (October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. 


A National Conference of members of the National Association of Student Coun- 
cils will be held in the West High School, Denver, Colorado, June 19-22, 1950. 

















Color: 
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Delaw 
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Secretaries of State High-School Principals’ Organizations 
AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principalk——W. L. Davis, Assistant Director of 
Instruction, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 
Arizona High-School Principals Association—Villiam W. Armstrong, Principal, High 
School, Winslow, Arizona. 
Arkansas Secondary-School Principals Association—M. Justus Matlock, Principal, East 
Side Junior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Harold B. Brooks, Principal, 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 728 Cherry Avenue, ‘Long Beach, Calitornia. 
Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Samuel C. Gates, Acting Direc- 
tor, College High School, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 
Connecticut High-School Principals Association 
Raymond E. Claflin, Principal, High School, Danbury, Connecticut. 
Donald W. Fowler, Principal, High School, Stratford, Connecticut. (Membership) 
Delaware Association of School Administrators—John Shilling, Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Secondary Schools, Department of Public Instruction. Dover, Delaware. 
District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals, (Divisions 1-9)—E. E. 
Griffith, Assistant Principal, Anacostia High School, Washington, D. C. 
District of Columbia Board of Senior High-School Principals, (Divisions 10-13, Sr.)— 
Francis A. Gregory, Principal, Armstrong High School, Washington, D. C. 
District of Columbia Board of Junior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Jr.)— 
Edward J. Edwards, Principal, Turner Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 
Florida Association of Secondary-Schoo] Principalk—E. B. Henderson, Executive Secretary, 
Florida Education Association, 6 Centennial Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Georgia High-School Principals Association—E. G. Wilson, Principal, High School, Bow- 
: don, Georgia. 
Idaho State Representative—George H. Fields, Principal, Senior High School, Boise, Idaho. 
Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—F. M. Peterson, Principal, Community 
High School, Pekin, Illinois. 
Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—O. L. Van Horn, Principal, High 
School, Beech Grove, Indiana. 
Towa Association of Secondary-School Principals—Delmer H. Battrick, Principal, Callanan 
Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Kansas Association of Secondary-School Principalsk—Glenn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Kentucky Association of Secondary-Schocl Principals—Samuel V. Noe, Principal, Girls 
High School, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Louisiana Principals Association—C. V. Ellison, Principal, High School, Noble, Louisiana. 
Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools—Philip A. Annas, Director of Second- 
ary Education, State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine. 
Maryland Association of Secondary-School Principals (White) 
Nelson F.' Hurley, Principal, Senior-Junior High School, Sparrows Point, Maryland. 
~~ _— Principal, Senior-Junior High School, Boonsboro, Maryland. (Mem- 
rship 
Maryland Educational Pioneers of Secondary-School Principals—Ulysses Young, Professor 
of Education, State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 
Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Belding F. Jackson, Principal, 
Forest Park Junior High School, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Michigan Secondary-School Association 
Feeman, Principal, Walter French Junior High School, Lansing, Michigan. 
Roland C. Faunce, Associate Professor of Education, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. (Membership) 
Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals—Milton H. Kuhlman, Principal, 
Junior-Senior High School, Edina, Minnesota. 
Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—L. M. Simms, Principal, Enochs 
Junior High School, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—Bernard A. Schmitz, Principal, Hick- 
man High School, Columbia, Missouri. 
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Montana Association of School Administrators—Harry M. Ross, Superintendent of Schools, 
Butte, Montana. 
Nebraska Association of School Administrators—R. C. Andersen, Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison, Nebraska. 
New Hampshire Headmasters Association—J. Harold Moody, Headmaster, High School, 
Lebanon, New Hampshire. ; 
New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—G. Harvey Nicholls, Principal, High 
School, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 4 
New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—Kenneth E. Kostenbader, Principal, — 
Western High School, Silver City, New Mexico. 4 
New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals ‘ 
Philip Schweikhard, Principal, Amherst Central High School, Snyder, New York. 
Wilbur T. Miller, Principal, Free Academy, Corning, New York, (Membership) 
New York City High-School Principals Association 
John V. Walsh, Principal, Theodore Roosevelt High School, Bronx, New York. 
Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High School of Commerce, New York, New York. 
(Membership) 
New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Irvin S, Hecht, Principal 
Junior High School No. 64, Brooklyn, New York. 
New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Mrs, Irene Williams, 
Yorkville Vocational High School, New York, New York. 
North Carolina City Principals Association—H. E. Vaughn, Principal, Curry Demonstration 
School, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
North Dakota Principals Association—James H. Johnson, Principal, Senior High School, 
North Dakota. 
Ohio High-School Principals Association—John O. Fry, Principal, High School, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 
Oklahoma Secondary-Schoo] Principals Association—F. R. Born, Principal, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Oregon High-School Principals Association—Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 
Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—J. E. Nancarrow, Principal, 
Senior High School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association 
Leo R. Boutin, Principal, High School, Warren, Rhode Island. 
Henry Cooper, Principal, Samuel Gorton High School, Longmeadow, Rhode Island. 
(Membership) 
South Carolina Department of Secondary-School Principalk—H. A. Wood, Principal, Brook- 
land-Cayce High School, West Columbia, South Carolina. 
South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principalk——G. W. Janke, Principal, Senior 
High School, Mitchell, South Dakota. 
South Dakota School Executives Association—Ray Murray, Superirtendent of Schools, 
Egan, South Dakota. 
Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Professor of 
Education, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas. 
Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—LeRoy E. Cowles, Director of Secondary 
Education, Department of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Montpelier, Vt. 
Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, Binford 
Jr. High School, Richmond, Virginia. 
Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—-E. F. Sayre, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Mt. Vernon, Washington. 
West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—B. Fred Hill, 
Principal, Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, Charleston, West Virginia. 
West Virginia High-School Principals Conference—Lawrence V. Jordan, Principal, State 
College High School, Institute, West Virginia. 
Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Clyde Shields, Principal, High 
School, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—S. R. Clark, Principal, High School, 
Sheridan, Wyoming. 
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